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What  “White-Collar”  Business 
Expects  of  High  School  Graduates 


G.  A.  PROSSER 


There  are  many  types  of  businesses  school 
and  many  types  of  jobs,  with  vary-  free  f 
ing  requirements,  in  each  type  of  ability 
business.  This  is  in  itself  fortunate,  for  there 
it  provides  the  round,  the 
square,  and  the  many-sided 
holes  for  the  vari-shaped  pegs 
that  are  the  products  of  our 
high  schools. 

It  is  important  to  note  at 
the  outset  that  “white-collar” 
business  today  requires  not 
just  a  year,  or  three  years,  or 
four,  of  high  school — it  re¬ 
quires  a  graduate.  Several 
factors  combine  to  establish 
this  minimum  standard:  our  G.  A.  Prosser 

labor  laws,  which  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  age  for  employment;  the  more  ex-  presei 
acting  demands  of  business;  and,  above  uates 
all,  the  fact  that  our  labor  market  has  for  non-! 
some  years  been  a  “buyer’s  market.”  men. 

Business  can  pick  and  choose  to  a  con-  is  a  f 
siderable  extent,  and  it  has  found  that  for  stake 
the  great  majority  of  its  personnel  needs  the  g 
the  high  school  graduate  offers  enough.  Lei 
without  too  much.  The  eighteen-  to  the  c 
nineteen-year-old  high  school  boy  or  girl  “whi 
is  young  and  flexible,  with  a  fair  capacity  ployi 
for  training  both  i 


school  graduate  is  eager,  and  relatively 
free  from  exaggerated  ideas  of  his  own 
ability.  Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  problem  of  unlearning  ideas 

_  gained  from  other  sources, 

such  as  college  or  some  pre¬ 
vious  job. 

Economic  factors  also  make 
the  high  school  boy  or  girl  a 
preferred  applicant  today.  The 
current  starting  wages  in 
offices  appeal  to  the  high 
school  graduate,  and  leave  a 
long  range  for  encouragement 
through  increases  in  salary  as 
abilities  increase. 

Prosser  I  have  been  unable  to  find 

any  conclusive  figures  on  the 
present  percentage  of  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  entering  offices,  as  compared  with 
non-high-school  graduates,  college-trained 
men,  and  others — ^but  I  think  80  per  cent 
is  a  fair  estimate.  So  business  has  quite  a 
stake  in  the  product  that  passes  through 
the  guiding  hands  of  teachers. 

Let  us  spend  a  few  minutes  considering 
the  qualities  that  business,  or  at  any  rate 
“white-collar”  business,  looks  for  in  em¬ 
ploying  high  school  graduates. 


in  the  shop  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours 
and  in  pursuing 
further  learning 
after  hours.  More¬ 
over,  the  high 


I  First,  there  are 

^  About  G.  A.  Prosser:  Assistant  educational  the  purely  techni- 
supervisor,  New  York  Chapter,  American  Insti-  qualifications 

tute  of  Banking;  doing  administrative  work  and  .  ^  . 

vocational  counseling.  Graduate  of  Dartmouth  speed  in  Stenog- 
College.  For  eight  years  in  personnel  work  with  raphy,  in  typing, 

Chase  National  Bank;  was  in  personnel  work  in  j  .t,-  ^nera- 

the  Government  service  at  Washington,  D.  C.  <•  i  • 

tion  of  business 


machines.  Most  employment  officers  expect 
a  stenographer  to  write  only  alK>iit  90  words 
a  minute,  although  some  offices  do  ask  for 
100  words  a  minute.  In  typing,  50  words  a 
minute  for  typing  copy  will  satisfy  most  em¬ 
ployers,  if  the  work  is  neat  and  accurate. 

Certain  intangible  qualifications,  such  as 
attitude,  ap|)earance,  approach,  manners,  and 
ability  to  cooperate,  really  count  for  more 
than  mere  mechanical  ability — not  only  on 
first  impression,  but  in  lasting  effectiveness 
as  well. 

Importance  of  Character  Traits 

Let  me  emphasize  the  importance  of  char¬ 
acter  traits  over  mere  mechanical  ability.  If 
you  were  considering  applicants,  you  would 
not  look  upon  the  fastest  stenographer  or 
the  sj^eediest  typist  as  the  preferred  candidate, 
without  regard  to  character  traits.  No — you 
would  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  you 
would  spend  many  hours  each  day  with  your 
office  associates,  and  that  therefore,  mere 
mechanical  ability  being  equal,  or  almost 
equal,  you  would  give  preference  in  your 
consideration  to  those  candidates  who  jx)s- 
sessed  the  most  favorable  character  traits. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  about  4,000  discharged 
office  and  clerical  employees  of  seventy-six 
various  business  organizations,  only  10  per 
cent  lost  out  because  of  a  lack  of  s^x^cific 
skills,  while  90  per  cent  lost  their  Jobs  because 
of  undesirable  character  traits.  This  same 
survey  showed  that  lack  of  specific  skill  pre¬ 
vented  the  promotion  of  23  per  cent,  while 
a  lack  of  character  traits  prevented  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  77  per  cent.  Only  10  per  cent  lost 
their  Jobs  because  they  did  not  have  the 
ability  to  hold  them,  while  90  per  cent  lost 
out  because  they  did  not  have  the  will  to 
ma\e  good.  And  only  23  per  cent  lost  their 
chance  of  promotion  through  not  having  the 
ability  to  advance,  while  77  per  cent  lost  out 
because  they  did  not  want  to  pay  the  price 
of  improving  character  traits. 

What  does  this  show?  Must  we  sjxnd 
more  time  in  training  character  traits?  It 
would  seem  so.  We  hear  much  about  the 
responsibility  of  business  concerns  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  training  their  workers,  but  this  sur¬ 
vey  proves  that  the  worker  is  not  measuring 
up  to  all  his  possibilities.  .\n  employee  can 


be  punctual,  willing,  courteous,  loyal,  have 
initiative,  and  cooperate,  even  though  he  may 
lack  a  specific  skill. 

The  failure  of  so  many  to  find  and  to  hold 
employment  because  of  a  lack  of  the  proper 
jxrsonality  traits  is  not  in  itself  an  indict¬ 
ment  or  criticism  of  schools  and  teachers  in 
general,  nor  of  commercial  teachers  in  par¬ 
ticular.  But  there  are  a  number  of  construc¬ 
tive  steps  that  might  be  taken  toward  over¬ 
coming  these  deficiencies. 

As  a  first  suggestion,  teachers  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  more  individual  attention  to 
each  pupil  coming  under  their  supervision. 
I'hey  should  make  it  a  point  to  single  out 
each  student  at  least  once  a  week  for  some 
encouraging  remark — encourage  them  to 
take  pride  in  their  work.  It  takes  time — yes; 
but  the  students’  increased  response  and  re- 
sjxct  for  the  teacher  will  enhance  the  teach-' 
er’s  own  standing. 

Students  should  be  urged  to  make  the 
most  of  their  native  talents.  “Nothing  suc¬ 
ceeds  like  success” — and  to  encourage  Mary 
Jones,  who  is  a  good  typist,  but  who  lacks 
the  mental  capacity  to  become  a  good  stenog¬ 
rapher,  to  give  up  her  shorthand,  improve 
her  typing  sjxed,  and  work  to  become  a  bill¬ 
ing  clerk,  will  awaken  a  Job  consciousness 
in  her  that  will  cause  her  to  exert  extra  effort 
in  her  own  behalf  and  may  very  well  avoid 
a  jwtential  business  misfit.  These  are  little 
things — yes,  but  Emerson’s  oft-quoted  max¬ 
im,  “A  great  institution  is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  single  man,”  is  peculiarly  true 
of  our  schools. 

Dramatize  Teaching 

A  second  suggestion  is  that  teachers  exert 
even  more  effort  to  dramatize  their  teaching. 
For  example,  lessons  in  English,  shorthand, 
and  typing  may  be  framed  around  a  situation 
in  which  the  student  himself  is  applying  for 
a  Job,  thereby  awakening  in  him  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  character  traits. 

A  third  item  is  an  adamantine  insistence 
on  perfection  of  performance.  In  business,  a 
completed  Job  is  either  “right”  or  “wrong.” 
In  school,  it  may  be  “A,”  “B,”  “C,”  “D,”  or 
“F.”  It  appears  to  the  businessman  looking 
in  from  the  outside  that  too  often  inadequate, 
incomplete  w'ork  is  acceptable  at  a  passing 
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grade — his  viewpoint  being  that  mistakes, 
however  small,  cost  money.  A  grading  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  all  right  to  judge  the  content  of 
the  work,  but  re-submission  of  that  same 
work  in  acceptable  form  should  be  insisted 
upon.  “Good  enough  to  get  by”  is  a  prayer 
that  seems  to  be  part  of  the  equipment  of 
too  many  of  our  young  [)eople. 

A  fourth  point  that  I  think  may  properly 
be  stressed  in  the  classroom  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  student  is  a  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  criticism  gracefully,  with  a  full  measure 
of  cooperation,  ^^odern  teaching  methods 
are  inclined  away  from  the  criticism  of  stu¬ 
dents,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  their 
fellows,  but  just  criticism,  fairly  applied,  has 
its  place  as  a  training  method.  Athletic- 
coaches  use  it — and  a  great  many  personnel 
men  claim  a  preference  for  athletes  because 
they  have  more  “give  and  take.”  Office  per¬ 
sonnel  directors  are  a  long  way  from  being 
drill  masters  or  top  sergeants,  yet  many  times 
I  have  heard  them  express  dismay  at  begin¬ 
ners  who  rebel  against  kindly  correction. 

Poise  and  manners  constitute  a  fifth  item 
that  every  teacher  can  drive  home.  The 
group  of  students  who  lounge  in  their  chairs 
waiting  to  see  the  school  principal  will  be  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  line  I  shall  see  waiting 
in  the  employment  offices  of  business — wait- 
ting  to  be  turned  down.  And  the  “Yeahs” 
and  the  “Yups”  and  the  “Okey  Dokeys”  and 
the  “O.K.’s”  that  the  teacher  gets  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  the  replies  he  doesn’t  even  hear, 
will  be  the  identifying  marks  of  tomorrow’s 
turned-away  applicants — turned  away  simply 
because  they  could  not  make  a  sufficient  first 
impression  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
tell  about  their  technical  qualifications. 

Office  Practice  Training  for  Poise 

Office  practice  in  school  offices  can  do  a 
great  deal  toward  developing  poise  and  man¬ 
ners — and  at  the  same  time  build  the 
confidence  of  the  student  in  himself.  Em¬ 
ployment  men  can  spot  in  a  minute  of  inter¬ 
viewing  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  principal’s  office,  the  school  store,  or  the 
school  bank,  because  office  surroundings  are 
not  so  strange  to  them. 

The  sixth  item  is  not  so  much  a  suggestion 
as  a  statement  of  fact.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 


some  sort  of  automatic  segregation  exists  in 
our  school  systems  that  tends  to  direct  the 
more  able  students  toward  academic  courses 
and  the  less  able  ones  toward  commercial 
work.  Before  I  offer  a  recommendation  on 
this  subject,  let  me  jx)int  out  some  of  the 
results  of  this  segregation. 

•  First,  it  leads  to  many  of  the  academic 
students  later  enrolling  in  post-graduate  high 
school  courses,  or  in  commercial  colleges,  so 
that  they  can  receive  essential  business  train¬ 
ing.  This  is  all  very  good  if  the  students 
families  can  afford  the  extra  time  for  train¬ 
ing — but  many  families  cannot. 

Secondly,  many  of  the  students  who  do 
take  up  commercial  work — and  particularly 
many  of  the  girls  who  plan  to  be  stenog¬ 
raphers — often  do  not  have  the  mental  ca¬ 
pacity  to  make  a  creditable  showing.  All  this 
results  in  the  teacher’s  lieing  forced  to  push 
along  less  able  students,  without  proper  em¬ 
phasis  on  quality.  Some  of  them  do  get  by 
and  receive  a  diploma,  but  when  they  try  to 
find  jobs  of  their  preference  as  bookkeepers 
or  stenographers,  they  learn  to  their  sorrow 
that  their  l>est  is  not  good  enough.  After 
a  while  they  do  catch  on  to  some  job  farther 
down  the  scale,  but  they  are  unhappy  be¬ 
cause  they  were  thwarted  in  their  ambitions. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  good  commercial  students,  the 
“white-collar”  offices  find  themselves  in  this 
dilemma:  Shall  we  employ  those  without 
commercial  training  to  get  the  right  type 
and  hope  that  they  will  acquire  business 
skills  through  outside  study  and  thereby 
earn  promotion?  Or  shall  we  take  the  best 
commercial  students  available  regardless  of 
their  character  traits?  Businessmen  are  often 
forced  to  try  each  of  the  alternatives  and  arc 
not  very  happy  at  the  results  cither  way. 

What  can  teachers  do  about  this?  Individ¬ 
ually  they  might  work  up  some  good,  con¬ 
tagious  enthusiasm — visit  more  business 
organizations,  talk  to  more  businessmen,  and 
add  to  their  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
opportunities,  and  even  the  romance,  of  busi¬ 
ness.  And  collectively  they  might  cooperate 
with  businessmen  and  create  an  apj-K^al  for 
training  in  commercial  work.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  more  commercial  students  of 
professional  standing  than  just  the  few  we 
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have  today,  such  as  certified  public  account¬ 
ants  and  court  reporters,  who,  after  all,  only 
represent  bookkeeping  and  stenography  in 
its  highest  stages. 

Business  knows  that  teachers  are  doing  a 
grand  job,  and  many  a  businessman  will 
confess  that  he  is  without  the  ingenuity  and 
patience — yes,  and  even  the  faith  in  human 
nature — even  to  attempt  such  a  job.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  giving  businessmen  a  better  product, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  technical  skill.  And 
although  businessmen  may  have  been  un¬ 
duly  selfish  in  waiting  for  teachers  to  come 
to  them,  through  visits  to  business  houses 
and  through  commercial-teacher  associations 
this  mythical  barrier  between  schools  and 
business  is  being  broken  dowm.' 

- • - 

JOHN  A.  SEXSON,  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Teachers  Association,  has  been 
honored  by  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  by  election  to  the 
presidency  of  that  organization  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  His  term  began  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  annual  convention  of  school 
administrators,  held  February  26  to  March  3, 
at  Adantic  City. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  is  the  most  important  policy¬ 
forming  educational  organization  in  the 
United  States.  Its  conventions  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  parent  organization,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  of  which  it  is  a 
division. 

Election  to  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  is  by 
mail  ballot.  Dr.  Sexson  received  the  largest 
vote  cast  for  any  candidate  at  both  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  final  elections. 

Dr.  Sexson  is  highly  regarded  as  an  educa¬ 
tor.  He  began  his  educational  work  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  where  he  held  two  superintendencies, 
then  went  to  Arizona,  from  which  state  he 
came  to  Pasadena  nine  years  ago.  He  has 
been  president  of  California  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  past  four  years,  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission, 
appointed  jointly  by  the  National  Education 

^This  paper  is  based  on  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Commercial  Education  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  Vicinity,  November  13,  1937. 


Association,  the  American  Association  of  ) 
School  Administrators,  and  the  United  States  1 
Office  of  Education. 

He  is  an  outstanding  educational  lecturer,  !  | 
and  will  bring  much  in  the  way  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  leadership  to  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  during  his  administration.  Besides 
preparing  for  the  winter  meeting,  which  is 
usually  attended  by  from  12,000-15,000  school 
administrators,  the  president  acts  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  in  handling  all  the 
business  affairs  of  the  organization. — R.  W.  C. 

Hiram  College  Adopts 
New  Study  Plan 

The  “intensive  course”  plan  has 'been  defin¬ 
itely  established  at  Hiram  College,  in  Ohio, 
replacing  the  usual  method  of  studying — or 
“taking” — four  or  five  subjects  at  a  time.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  plan,  students  concentrate  on  one 
subject  for  nine  weeks  and  then  take  up  an¬ 
other. 

“Release  from  the  hysteria  of  examination 
week  with  several  finals”  is  suggested  as  only 
one  of  the  benefits  of  the  change,  which  is  high¬ 
ly  satisfactory  to  faculty  and  students  alike. 
Unification  of  effort,  more  thorough  work,  and 
increased  time  for  individual  conferences  arc 
listed  as  other  advantages. 

Tyler  Celebrates  Anniversary 

GROUND  swell  of  reports  from  the  South¬ 
west  has  brought  tidings  of  festivities  in 
Tyler,  Texas,  on  January  21.  From  a  special 
sixteen-page  section  of  the  local  newspaper,  we 
learn  that  the  grand  opening  of  Tyler  Commer¬ 
cial  College’s  completely  remodeled  quarters 
was  also  made  the  occasion  for  celebrating  the 
thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  college  and  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
President  W.  M.  Roberts’  connection  with  the 
school. 

A  reception  and  dance  marked  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  Civic  and  business  leaders  of  the  South¬ 
west  paid  tribute  to  the  constructive  part  played 
V  the  school  and  its  president  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Tyler.  The  special  section  of  the  local 
newspaper  carried  photographs  of  remodeled 
classrooms,  sumptuous  officers’  quarters,  the 
building,  and  the  faculty  of  the  school.  The 
press  also  carried  greetings  and  congratulations 
from  well-known  people  of  Texas  and  other 
states. 

•  The  School  of  Business  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  will  hold  its  fifth  annual  conference  on 
business  education  June  30  and  July  1. 

The  general  topic  of  the  conference  will  be 
“Business  As  a  Social  Institution.” 
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B.H.W.’s  Department  for  Administrators 

Business  Education’s  Contributions 
To  General  Secondary  Education 

■HB  L.  R.  KILZER,  Ph.D. 
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' 
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There  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues  with  regard  to  the 
term  “business  education.”  Obviously 
this  term  no  longer  refers  only  to  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  shorthand,  and  typewriting.  A  cursory 
examination  of  high  school  offerings  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  recently  brought  to  light  the 
following  courses,  some  of  which  doubtless 
overlap  or  represent  mere  duplicates: 


accounting 
advertising 
banking 
bookkeeping 
business  correspond¬ 
ence 

business  economics 
business  English 
business  methods 
business  organization 
commercial  arithmetic 
commercial  English 
commercial  geography 
commercial  law 
consumer  economics 
economic  geography 
economics 
filing 

foreign  trade  clerical 
work 


general  business 
training 

junior  business  training 
marketing 

office  administration 
office  organization 
office  practice 
operation  of  office 
machines 
penmanship 
personal  economics 
retail  selling 
salesmanship 
secretarial  training 
shorthand 
spelling 
stenography 
typewriting 
vocational  civics 


With  such  a  wealth  of  courses,  it  does  not 
appear  difficult  to  make  out  a  strong  case  for 
possible  contributions  of  business  education 
to  secondary  education  in  general,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  business  or  commercial  educa¬ 


tion  is  a  comparatively  recent  addition  to  the 
field  of  public  secondary  education.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  business  education  now 
ranks  high  on  the  basis  of  proportionate  time 
allotment  among  the  various  subject-matter 
fields  in  our  secondary  schools  as  a  whole. 

A  careful  analysis  seems  to  indicate  that 
business  education  can  make  at  least  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contributions  to  secondary  education 
in  general: 


1.  Business  education  helps  to  provide  a 
well-rounded  secondary  education.  When 
Herbert  Spencer  proclaimed  a  few  decades 
ago  that  education  is  preparation  for  com¬ 
plete  living,  he  spoke  in  terms  broad  enough 
to  include  much  of  what  is  today  encom¬ 
passed  by  business  education  on  the  secondary 
level. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  credit  Spencer 
with  a  vision  of  the  unprecedented  influx  of 
boys  and  girls  into  the  American  high  schools 
during  the  first  three  or  four  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century.  As  late  as  1890,  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age  actually  attended  a  high 
school  or  a  comparable  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Those  who  did  attend  were  rather  high¬ 
ly  selected,  but  even  some  of  them  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  rather  narrow  curricu¬ 
lum,  largely  college  preparatory,  then  usually 
offered  by  the  high  schools. 

By  1918,  approximately  one-third  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  attended 
our  high  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  business  education  also  made  rapid 
strides  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
present  century.  By  1926,  the  percentage 
had  reached  53,  and  today  it  is  placed  at 
approximately  70. 

Four  or  five  decades  ago  we  thought  in 
terms  of  education  for  a  small  percentage  of 
those  who  might  well  have  claimed  a  right 
to  be  served;  somewhat  later  we  thought  in 
terms  of  education  for  nearly  all  the  children 
of  nearly  all  the  people;  but  today  we  must 
adapt  our  high  school  education  to  serve  not 
only  almost  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age,  but  also  many  older  persons  who 
knock  on  the  door  of  the  high  school  and 
demand  so<alled  “adult”  education. 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  offerings  of  local  high  schools 
in  their  evening  classes  consists  of  courses  in 
business  education,  rather  narrowly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  that  a  much  greater  percentage 
is  devoted  to  business  or  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  if  we  incorporate  the  array  of  courses 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  article. 

As  the  high  school  [xipulation  grows  more 
heterogeneous,  an  ever-increasing  percentage 
of  those  enrolled  fails  to  be  attracted  and 
satisfied  by  traditional  academic  offerings. 
If  the  high  school  ojiens  its  doors  to  a  highly 
cosmopolitan  group  of  young  people,  it  must 
make  an  honest  attempt  to  provide  in  divers 
ways  for  their  many  and  varied  interests  and 
needs.  Business  education  provides  a  possi¬ 
ble  means  for  the  enrichment  of  the  program 
of  studies  in  our  high  schools.  ,  ' 

2. .Business  education  helps  to  provide 
tangibles  as  contrasted  with  intangibles. 
Countless  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools 
are  still  being  required  to  carry  such  subjects 
as  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  aware  of  no  intrinsic 
value  for  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
courses.  An  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to 
answer  their  request  for  evidence  of  real 
value  for  the  work  thus  required  by  pointing 
out  that  much  of  our  education  is  of  necessity 
intangible — at  least  for  the  time  being.  Some¬ 
times  mental  discipline  is  called  upon  as  the 
answer. 

In  fields  such  as  art  and  literature,  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  we  cannot  measure  ac¬ 
curately  the  effect  of  our  teaching,  but  to 
include  too  large  a  part  of  our  offerings  in 
the  general  category  of  the  intangibles  is 

k  About  Dr.  Killer:  Professor  of  secondary 
education,  University  of  Wyoming  (Laramie), 
and  principal  of  the  Secondary  Training  School. 
Member  of  Committee  on  Graduate  Study. 
A.B.,  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa;  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa.  Formerly  prin¬ 
cipal  of  University  of  Iowa  High  School.  Well 
known  as  a  lecturer.  Author  of  thirty-two  pub¬ 
lished  works,  including  tests,  articles,  and  b^ks, 
of  which  ’’Supervised  Study”  is  most  impor¬ 
tant,  he  believes.  Co-author  with  Dean  C.  R. 
Maxwell  of  "High  School  Administration,” 
chosen  as  one  of  the  sixty  best  books  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  1936.  Has  taught  for  twenty  years,  all 
the  way  from  rural  to  graduate  schooL  A  na¬ 
tional  authority  on  supervised  study  and  the 
six-year  high  school. 


hazardous.  I'he  adolescent  is  notably  in  ' 
quisitive.  He  has  dwelt  upon  fairy  tale?  I 
long  enough;  what  he  now  wants  is  immu¬ 
table  evidence — real  facts.  The  taxpayer  and 
the  parent  likewise  are  interested  in  incon¬ 
trovertible  evidence  of  progress  in  at  least 
some  phases  of  the  work  carried  by  the  pupils 
in  their  high  school. 

Evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  pupil  can  type 
a  certain  number  of  words  j)er  minute,  that 
he  can  take  dictation  rapidly  and  accurately 
enough  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  average 
employer,  and  that  he  can  keep  lxx)ks  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  bank  or  other  business  office 
appeases  the  pupil,  the  parent,  or  the  tax- 
^layer  who  might  otherwise  clamor  for  some¬ 
thing  besides  intangibles. 

The  teacher  of  business  education  knows 
that  his  pupils  must  be  prepared  for  effective 
functioning  in  definite  life  situations,  and 
proceeds  on  this  assumption. 

3.  Business  education  contributes  to  the 
solution  of  many  problems  arising  from  a 
changed  social  order.  Economic  organization 
is  making  many  demands  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  activities  peculiar  to  our  time.  A 
significant  part  of  almost  every  person’s 
environment  is  distinctly  commercial.  Not 
only  is  he  a  producer  and  a  consumer  but 
also  an  investor.  It  is  quite  as  important  that 
the  small  investor  make  wise  investments 
and  keep  accurate  accounts  as  it  is  that  the 
financier  do  so.  Some  business  training  is, 
therefore,  essential  for  everyone,  irrespective 
of  his  occupation.  The  good  citizen  is  con¬ 
fronted  daily  with  the  business  side  of  the 
state,  the  county,  the  city  or  town,  the 
church,  the  school,  the  club  or  lodge,  and  the 
home. 

Not  many  years  ago  much  of  the  business 
correspondence  and  almost  all  personal  or 
scKial  correspondence  appeared  in  longhand. 
Tmlay  we  make  use  of  typewriting  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  business  correspondence  and  for 
much  of  our  personal  correspondence.  In 
many  of  the  humblest  homes  can  be  found 
a  typewriter  that  is  utilized  not  only  by  the 
parents  but  also  by  the  children. 

4.  Business  education  contributes  to  the 
general  objectives  of  secondary  education. 
On  the  assumption  that  secondary  education 
should  make  the  best  possible  contribution 
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to  the  needs  ot  the  high  school  population, 
we  find  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  busi¬ 
ness  education.  When  the  Committee  on  Car¬ 
dinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  in 
1918  formulated  its  now  famous  seven  ob¬ 
jectives,  it  placed  due  emphasis  upon  the 
vocational  objective.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1929,  this  same  objective  was  somewhat 
embellished  to  read  “Economic  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Effectiveness,”  and  it  takes  its  place 
among  the  newer  seven  cardinal  objectives 
of  education.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
,  tion  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  business 
education  in  high  school  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  extending  our  offerings  on  this 
level  to  include  other  vocational  offerings. 

A  certain  boy  was  most  careless  about  his 
penmanship  and  spelling  throughout  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Somehow  he  was 
not  impressed  with  the  importance  of  high 
standards  with  respect  to  either.  In  his  junior 
year  he  enrolled  in  the  typewriting  course, 
and  almost  overnight  he  became  cognizant  of 
the  need  for  neatness  and  accuracy.  Without 
any  urging  on  the  part  of  his  teachers  or  his 
parents,  he  kept  his  class  notes  in  typed  and 
well -organized  form.  The  extra  effort  he  put 
forth  in  organizing  and  typing  his  notes 
served  as  an  excellent  medium  for  drill.  He 
also  found  that  he  could  review  for  examina¬ 
tions  or  for  mastery  with  greater  facility 
when  his  notes  were  carefully  typed. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  true  that  a  large  per- 
,  centage  of  our  high  school  pupils  have  not 
attained  satisfactory  reading  ability.  Unsat¬ 
isfactory  results  in  mental  and  educational 
testing  can  often  be  attributed  to  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  ability  to  read  with  understanding  and 
rapidity  the  ordinary  materials  confronting 
the  child. 

There  is  considerable  agitation  on  the 
elementary-grade  level  for  the  utilization  of 
the  typewriter  as  a  means  for  improving  the 
reading  ability  and  the  composition  ability 
of  the  child.  Until  the  elementary  school  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  developing  in  its  pupils  greater  pro- 
f  ficiency  in  reading,  the  high  school  may  well 
devote  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the 
most  feasible  means  for  improvement  in  this 
field.  The  typewriter  is  a  fascinating  and 
efficient  device  that  can  be  provided. 


There  is  a  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  as  a  whole,  to  grade  somewhat 
higher  when  papers  are  well  typed  and  well 
organized  than  when  they  are  hard  to  read 
and  when  they  present  an  untidy  appearance. 
A  prominent  educator  tells  of  an  experience 
in  which  one  of  his  term  papers  was  returned 
with  the  following  notation:  “This  may  be 
correct,  but  I  cannot  read  your  writing.” 
Because  typewritten  papers  may  save  teachers 
many  hours  of  drudgery  spent  in  reading 
poorly  written  papers,  they  give  teachers  valu¬ 
able  time  to  be  devoted  to  other  activities  to 
enrich  and  make  more  worth-while  secondary 
education  as  a  whole. 

5.  Credit  earned  in  business  education  is 
being  accepted  toward  meeting  college- 
entrance  requirements.  Not  many  decades 
ago  the  chief  function  of  the  high  school  was 
undoubtedly  the  preparation  of  pupils  for 
college  entrance.  Although  the  college- 
preparatory  function  is  now  only  one  of  the 
several  important  functions  of  the  high 
school,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  does  remain  an  important  function  for  a 
large  number  of  our  young  people. 

Evidence  was  gathered^  in  September, 
1935,  to  show'  the  extent  to  which  the  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  are  being  accepted  for 
admission  to  college.  Usable  reports  were 
received  from  266  of  the  450  registrars  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  who  were  asked  to  re¬ 
port.  Some  of  the  most  pertinent  information 
derived  is  as  follows: 

10  institutions  reported  acceptance  of  no  credit  for 
commercial  courses 

21  institutions  rc}»rted  acceptance  of  “any  num¬ 
ber”  of  units 

‘“Education  News  and  Editorial  Comment,” 
School  Review,  •4‘1;566-56S,  October,  1936. 


►  About  Dr.  Douglass:  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  secondary  education, 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Ph.D.  from  Leland  Stanford 
University.  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Col¬ 
lege  Teachers  of  Education. 

Author  of  several  texts  on 
secondary  school  administra¬ 
tion  and  over  a  hundred 
articles.  Consultant:  American  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion;  Educational  Policies  Commission. 
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96.2  per  cent  will  accept  1  unit  or  more 

94.0  per  cent  will  accept  2  or  more  uniu 

68.0  per  cent  will  accept  3  or  more  uniu 

70.7  per  cent  will  accept  4  or  more  uniu 

39.5  per  cent  will  accept  5  or  more  uniu 

22.9  per  cent  will  accept  6  or  more  uniu 

65.4  per  cent  will  accept  2  or  more  units  in  type¬ 
writing 

70.3  per  cent  will  accept  2  or  more  uniu  in  book¬ 
keeping 

71.4  per  cent  will  accept  2  or  more  uniu  in  Ste¬ 
nography 

Except  for  penmanship  (53%)  and  personal  eco¬ 
nomics  (63.1%),  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
colleges  accept  unit  or  more  of  credit  in  each 
of  the  various  commercial  subjects. 

The  interested  reader  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  pursue  the  data  further  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  just  cited.  Sufficient  evidence  is  at 
hand  to  show  that  high  school  pupils  may 
specialize  to  a  reasonable  extent  in  th^  com¬ 
mercial  field  in  high  school  and  expect  prac¬ 
tically  all  colleges  to  grant  entrance  credit  for 
work  thus  completed  successfully. 

6.  Business  education  in  high  school  con¬ 
tributes  to  success  on  the  college  level.  The 
college  student  who  can  take  shorthand  notes 
and  who  can  type  acceptably  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  equally  intelligent  classmates 
who  do  not  have  those  abilities.  College 
teachers,  like  high  school  teachers,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  give  additional  credit  to  neat,  type¬ 
written  papers.  The  lecture  method,  which 
is  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  college  than  in 
high  school,  makes  the  ability  to  take  notes 
in  shorthand  a  valuable  asset. 

The  Importance  of  typewriting  as  a  factor 
in  college  success  was  recently  pointed  out 
by  a  study  involving  the  responses  made  by 
203  college  students.*  The  following  tabu¬ 
lation,  which  indicates  the  principal  findings, 
makes  it  clear  that  typewriting  as  a  high 
school  subject  can  and  does  make  many  con¬ 


tributions  to  success  in  college. 

Times 

Advantages  Mentioned 

Neauicss  .  125 

Ease  of  reading .  83 

Saving  of  time .  76 

Higher  marks .  26 

Aid  in  reviewing .  23 

Easier  to  see  errors .  14 

Ability  to  keep  up  with  thoughts .  13 

Etc. 


*White,  Bruce,  “Typewriting  as  a  Factor  in  Col¬ 
lege  Success,”  School  Review,  43:374-378,  May,  1935. 


^  The  National  Council  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  is  collaborating  with  Dr.  Douglass 
in  the  study  of  business  education  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  discussed  in  this 
department  each  month. 


7.  Business  education  on  the  secondary 
level  points  the  way  to  a  valid  method  of 
curriculum  construction  in  other  secondary 
fields.  Objectives  in  business  or  commercial 
education  are  probably  determined  more  sci¬ 
entifically  than  are  the  objectives  in  many 
other  subject-matter  fields.  The  curriculum 
maker  in  business  education  tends  to  use 
primarily  the  activity-analysis  method.  He 
goes  out  into  life  and  determines  not  only  the 
exact  activities  in  which  those  who  complete 
this  curriculum  will  be  expected  to  partici¬ 
pate  but  also  the  degree  of  skill  necessary  in 
each  situation.  Much  that  is  indefensible  in 
the  offerings  of  our  high  schools  could  well 
be  eliminated  if  such  a  sensible  approach 
were  used  in  curriculum  making. 

8.  Business  education  on  the  secondary 
level  has  a  distinctly  vocational  aspect.  The 
great  majority  of  our  high  school  graduates 
will  never  attend  college,  and  so  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  high  school  provide  terminal 
education  for  many  pupils.  The  young  per¬ 
son  who  can  keep  books,  take  shorthand, 
and  type  well  is  often  enabled  thereby  to 
obtain  a  position  immediately,  and  thus  his 
economic  security  is  enhanced.  Jobs  obtained 
immediately  may  provide  a  livelihood  while 
the  young  person  is  awaiting  further  oppor¬ 
tunities  or  while  he  prepares  himself  by 
evening  classes  or  by  correspondence  courses 
for  a  better  position. 

Summary 

The  offerings  sometimes  included  under 
business  education  in  present-day  high  schools 
go  far  beyond  mere  bookkeeping,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  shorthand,  but  this  article  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  that  business  education, 
even  narrowly  conceived,  can  and  does  make 
many  worth-while  contributions  to  secondary 
education  in  general.  If  the  various  courses 
sometimes  included  under  business  education 
in  high  schools  are  also  incorporated,  a  still 
stronger  case  can  be  built  for  the  possible 
contributions  of  business  education  to  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  general. 
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Statements  from 
Other  Educators 

NUMBER  of  school  administrators  and 
instructors  in  business  education  also 
gave  us  brief  statements  of  their  ideas  on 
what  contribution  business  education  makes 
to  secondary  education  in  general. — H.R.D. 

C.  A.  KITTRELL 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  West  Waterloo,  Iowa 

What  arc  the  possible  contributions  of  business 
education  to  secondary  education  in  general?  (1) 
Hclfw  the  student  to  find  out  whether  or  not  he  is 
fitted  for  commercial  work,  (2)  Develops  an  under¬ 
standing  of  employer-employee  relationships.  (3)  May 
aid  in  placing  emphasis  upxsn  the  socio-economic  pur¬ 
poses  of  education.  (4)  Develops  an  appreciation  of 
the  values  of  thrift,  system,  and  responsibility. 

JOHN  M.  TRYTTEN 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor 

What  arc  the  possible  contributions  of  business 
education  to  secondary  education?  (1)  Skills  of 
educational  value  (typing,  for  instance).  (2)  Subject 
matter  that  is  concrete,  and  in  line  with  interest  and 
experience  of  students.  (3)  Vocabulary  and  concepts 
necessary  to  thinking  in  social  and  civic  life  in  a 
society  where  business  is  as  important  as  it  is  in 
ours.  (4)  Skills  that  provide  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  enter  positions  of  their  choice.  (I  have 
in  mind  the  brilliant  girl  whose  shorthand  enables 
her  to  work  her  way  through  college  in  some  depiart- 
mental  office;  the  chemistry  major  who  has  been  re¬ 
jected  because  she  did  not  have  typing  and  short¬ 
hand;  the  business-administration  student  who  with 
stenographic  skills  may  become  the  right-hand  man 
of  a  business  executive.) 

M.  S.  HALLMAN 

Principal.  Franklin  Senior  High  School, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

1.  Since  the  high  school  has  become  in  effect  the 
common  school  of  our  civilization,  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  no  vocational  work  should  be  given  be¬ 
low  the  twelfth  grade. 

2.  I  regret  that  time  on  the  secondary  level  is 
given  to  the  typ)c  of  instruction  usually  called  busi¬ 
ness  or  commercial. 

3.  An  intensive  course  either  at  public  costs  or 
in  apprentice  schcxils  spx>nsored  by  business  seems 
to  me  more  desirable. 

HARRY  P.  FULLER 

Head  of  Commercial  Department,  High  School, 

Irvington,  New  Jersey 

.  The  increase  in  our  modern  secondary  school  en¬ 
rollment  has  fallen  heavily  on  the  commercial 


departments  of  our  high  sch(X)ls.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  many  sch(x>ls  to  guide  the  pupils  of  lower 
ability  into  the  commercial  course. 

Our  departments  of  business  education  should  not 
consider  this  as  an  affront  to  the  worth  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  offered,  but  should  strive  in  every  way  to 
develop  courses  of  study  which  will  provide  these 
pupils  with  a  good  general  education.  It  means  re¬ 
vision  and  reconstruction  of  many  of  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  our  present-day  departments  of  business 
education.  It  means  revision  of  courses  of  study  in 
distributive  occupations,  such  as  salesmanship,  buy¬ 
ing  and  consumer  education,  studies  in  social  busi¬ 
ness  problems,  and  practical  economics.  In  the  light 
of  present  educational  trends  toward  developing  a 
better  socially  integrated  individual,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  business  education  should  be  manifold. 

- ♦ - 

PINCKNEY  J.  HARMAN,  director  and  vice- 
president  of  Strayer  College,  has  been  made 
a  director  of  the  Columbia  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Harman  has 
long  been  known  to  a 
host  of  friends  as  one 
of  the  outstandingly 
successful  school  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee 
of  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  and,  in  other 
activities,  has  always 
been  identified  with 
leadership  in  the  field  of  education  for  business. 

It  will  be  no  surprise  to  Mr.  Harman’s  many 
admirers  that  one  of  the  leading  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  capital  city  has  also  decided  to 
avail  itself  of  his  advice  and  counsel. 


Dr.  JOHN  S.  ROBERTS,  associate  supjerin- 
tendent  of  New  York  City  schools,  died 
February  1  in  his  home  after  a  long  illness. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  schools  for  forty- 
two  years,  he  had  been  assigned  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
One  of  his  outstanding  contributions  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  embodied  in  the  present  curriculum 
stressing  individualized  instruction. 

“Dr,  Roberts  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
schoolmen  in  the  country,”  Dr.  Harold  G. 
Campbell,  sup>erintendent  of  schools,  said. 
“Throughout  his  entire  career  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  conscientiously  and  with  rare  ability  to  the 
p)erformancc  of  his  duties.” 

Surviving  Dr.  Roberts  arc  his  widow,  Melissa 
Caulkins  Roberts,  four  brothers,  and  three 
sisters. 
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Of  Typewriters  and  Ships 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


The  ship  on  the  opposite  page  was  made 
entirely  on  the  typewriter,  waves  and  all. 
There  is  no  trickery  about  it. 

You  can  examine  it  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  as  we  did.  Until  one  of  the  editorial 
staff  watched  Lem  Stewart,  its  creator,  make 
the  little  freighter  on  this  page  in  less  than 
one  minute,  the  editors  of  the  BEW  were 
not  at  all  convinced  that  a  typewriter  could 
do  or  was  doing  work  so  closely  resembling 
pen  drawings  and  woodcuts.  (Mr.  Stewart 
has  two  different  styles.) 

The  same  staff  member  once  watched  and 
listened  to  Harold  H.  Smith  as  he  typed  little 
soldiers  with  drumbeat  strokes  while  whist¬ 
ling  a  march-tune  accompaniment,  but  Mr. 
Smith  is  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company’s 
typing  editor  and  we  knew  he  was  an  ex¬ 
pert.  It  was  indeed  a  revelation  to  sec  Mr. 
Lem  Stewart,  an  advertising  executive  who 
types  only  for  his  own  enjoyment,  actually 
drawing  with  a  typewriter. 

For  that  is  what  he  does.  The  typewriter 
is  his  medium,  and  he  can  get  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  shadings  from  a  typewriter  ribbon  as 
Paderewski  can  get  tonal  effects  from  a  piano. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  an  absolute  master  of  the 
mechanics  of  his  typewriter,  which  is  a  porta¬ 
ble.  If  your  students  frown  and  fumble  for 
the  paper  release  or  the  backspacer,  you 
would  enjoy  watching  Mr.  Stewart’s  ease  of 
operation.  He  knows  what  result  he  wants, 
and  he  wastes  no  time  in  getting  it.  He 
loosens  the  paper  and  slants  it  this  way  or 
that  with  absolute  precision  and  no  waste 
motion.  He  knows  just  how  lightly  or  how 
briskly  to  strike  the  keys  in  order  to  get 
the  effect  of  a  reflection  on  the  water  or  the 
shadowed  fold  of  a  sail.  As  he  works,  he 
thinks  of  the  end  and  automatically  applies 
the  means. 


In  making  the  two-masted  schooner  shown 
on  the  opposite  page,  Mr.  Stewart  used  these 
characters: 

(  !  H - o - ) 

Two  of  those  characters — the  exclamation 
point  and  the  plus  sign — are  not  on  standard 
typewriters,  but  Mr.  Stewart’s  fine  ship  pic¬ 
tures  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  those  two 
characters.  His  typewriter  just  happens  to 
have  them;  he  would  get  along  with  what¬ 
ever  the  typewriter  had  to  offer. 

The  liner  shown  on  this  page  was  made  in 
less  than  a  minute  with  these  characters: 
()-_.! 

Both  pictures  are  shown  the  same  size  as 
he  made  them. 

This  typing  hobby  conditions  Mr.  Stewart’s 
whole  life.  There  are  thousands  of  places  to 
live  in  New  York,  but  he  wanted  one  from 
which  he  could  watch  ships  and  shipping. 

New  York  is  one  of  the  world’s  great  sea¬ 
ports,  so  ships  are  not  hard  to  find — in  the 
East  River,  on  the  lordly  Hudson,  or  in  busy 
New  York  Harbor,  where  stands  the  great 
green  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World.  But  Mr.  Stewart  also  needed  to  be 
near  the  business  center  of  Manhattan,  so 
he  could  not  go  too  far  to  the  East,  the  West, 
or  the  South. 

There  was  no  other  place  to  go  except  up. 
So  up  he  went — to  the  thirty-first  story  of  a 
midtown  hotel.  From  his  sunny  windows  he 
looks  almost  halfway  across  the  narrow  island 
of  Manhattan  to  the  East  River,  where  the 
water  traffic  of  the  world  plies  back  and 
forth — coal  barges,  banana  boats  from  South 
America,  palatial  liners  bound  for  the  Carib 
bean,  freighters,  tramp  steamers,  excursion 
boats,  junk  boats,  ferry  boats,  and  bob-tailed 
tugs. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  not  an  armchair  sailor.  He 
takes  a  cruise  now  and  then,  and  has  been 
to  California  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Another  of  his  hobbies  is  the  study  of 
navigation. 

Heredity  may  be  responsible  for  Mr.  Stew- 
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art’s  deep  interest  in  seafaring  matters,  for 
his  grandfather  was  Master  of  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia.  His  mastery  of  the  art  of  “type¬ 
writer  etching”  is  not  hereditary,  though — 
patience  and  ingenuity  are  resfwnsihle. 


“The  limitations  make  the  art,”  artists  say. 
Mr.  Stewart’s  typewriter  art  is  all  the  more 
admirable  because  of  the  many  limitations 
imposed  by  the  purely  mechanical  typewriter. 
Mr.  Stewart  supplies  imagination. 


Srewjifir 


'/v/ffSf 
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Streamlined  Rhythm 


ARNOLD  Of  what  significance  should  this  explana- 

E,  tion  by  a  speed  typist  be  to  typewriting  teach- 

SCHNEIDER  ers?  It  should  serve  to  impress  upon  them 

again  the  following: 


Editor's  Nort — Here  is  a  challenge  to  those  who 
advocate  “rhythmic  writing”  instruction  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  superior  typing  skill.  Mr.  Schneider 
ixiints  out  the  flaws  in  the  theory  and  then  presents 
his  own  lesson  plan  for  the  development  of  continuity 
and  fluency.  The  lesson  plan,  together  with  some 
interesting  comments  by  our  typewriting  commenta¬ 
tor,  William  R.  Foster,  will  be  published  next  month. 


AT  a  recent  typewriting  demonstration 
/A  given  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
by  Remo  Poulson,  world’s  amateur 
typewriting  champion,  a  very  interesting  inci¬ 
dent  occurred.  Theodore  Yerian,  then  instruc¬ 
tor  in  secretarial  training  and  letter  writing 
at  the  University,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
demonstration,  was  requested  by  Miss  Poul¬ 
son  to  ask  questions  of  her  while  she  typed. 
Mr.  Yerian,  no  doubt  seizing  the  opportunity 
to  perturb  Miss  Poulson  while  she  was  typ¬ 
ing,  asked  as  his  first  question;  “Do  you  type 
with  rhythm.?”  Without  batting  a  finger,  so 
to  speak.  Miss  Poulson,  continuing  with  her 
100-word-a -minute  speed,  immediately  re¬ 
plied,  “No.  What  I  do  is  use  continuity  in 
my  writing.” 

Miss  Poulson  was  gracious  enough  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  explanation  of  continuity  of  writ¬ 
ing.  She  said  in  part: 

There  are  certain  combinations  of  letters  that  can 
be  written  faster  than  others,  for  instance,  the  word 
“something.”  Listen  while  I  write  a  line  of  this 
word.  The  letters  in  it  are  struck  by  both  hands. 
Now  listen  while  I  write  a  line  of  the  word  “opin¬ 
ion.”  The  letters  in  this  word  are  struck  entirely 
by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  Now  listen  while 
I  type  a  line  of  “something  opinion”  and  notice  the 
change  in  the  writing  rate  between  these  two  words. 
You  will  notice  that  there  is  a  continuity  of  writing 
regardless  of  the  changing  difficulty  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  letters. 


1.  The  definition  of  rhythm  as  applied  to  type¬ 
writing  teaching  technique  has  undergone  a  signifi¬ 
cant  change.  It  no  longer  means,  in  any  sense,  a 
metronomic,  lock-step  teaching  device. 

2.  “Rhythmic  writing,”  so  long  cherished  by  the 
speed  typists  as  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  typing 
skill,  is  no  longer  accepted  as  a  factor  of  basic  im¬ 
portance  by  all  these  writers. 

3.  The  teaching  of  rhythm  in  the  classroom  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  lock-step  and  time-wasting 
procedure. 

4.  An  effective  typewriting  teaching  technique 
must  be  substituted  for  what  typewriting  teachers 
long  thought  “rhythmic  writing”  accomplished. 

**Seyerely  Limits  Speed” 

In  considering  the  question  raised  as  to  the 
necessity  for  a  change  in  the  definition  of 
rhythm  as  applied  to  the  teaching  of  type¬ 
writing,  Harold  H.  Smith,  speaking  of  the 
old  definition  of  rhythm,  states:* 

We  have  plenty  of  proof  that  emphasis  on  metro¬ 
nomic  rhythm,  with  its  clocklike  precision  or  period¬ 
icity,  severely  limits  speed,  but  few  have  peered 
behind  this  to  study  the  profound  errors  in  technique 
that  it  initiates  and  nourishes.  It  encourages  slow, 
incorrect,  and  unnecessary  responses  of  mind  and 
hand,  and  sidetracks  the  skillful  typing  goal  of  “right 
motions  at  right  speeds”  for  the  false  and  unrealiz¬ 
able  goal  of  perfect  rhythm. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  second 
of  the  four  points  listed  above.  With  regard 
to  the  third  point,  that  of  teaching  rhythm 
in  the  classroom.  Dr.  Blackstone  disposes  of 
the  argument  for  rhythm  by  stating:^ 

A  sensible  analysis  of  the  nature  of  typewriting 
work  would  indicate  that,  while  rhythm  may  be 
possible,  it  is  totally  undesirable,  at  least  if  the  term 

'Smith,  Harold  H.,  “Developing  Typing  Rhythm,”  I 
The  Business  Education  World,  March,  1937,  pp.  | 
485-487. 

‘Blackstone,  E.  G.,  and  Smith,  S.  L.,  “Improve¬ 
ment  of  Instruction  in  Typewriting,”  Prentice-Hall, 
1936,  pp.  186-187. 
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1  is  defined  as  “the  same  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
each  stroke.”  Typing  ntovements  involve:  first, 
movements  on  home  keys,  which  are  directly  under 
the  fingers  and  require  no  reaches;  second,  various 
reach  movements. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  student  can  successfully 
strike  the  letter  /,  which  is  directly  under  his  finger, 
in  less  time  than  he  can  strike  the  figure  5,  which 
is  two  rows  of  keys  above.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
probably  true  that  some  fingers  are  better  controlled 
than  others,  at  least  for  beginners.  Most  students 
have  difficulty  in  controlling  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers.  Consequently,  it  is  easier  and  quicker  to 
strike  the  /  than  the  x  or  the  z.  This  means  that 
every  student  has  some  keys  which  he  can  strike  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  others.  For  in- 
sunce,  a  particular  student  may  require  20/100  of  a 
second  to  strike  the  x,  13/100  of  a  second  to  strike 
the  p,  and  9/100  of  a  second  to  strike  the  /.  Now, 
if  he  were  to  write  rhythmically,  since  he  cannot 
strike  the  x  successfully  at  a  rate  faster  than  20/100 
of  a  second,  he  must  slow  down  all  the  other  move¬ 
ments  to  that  rate.  Otherwise  he  would  not  have 
exact  rhythm. 

Lahy  probably  had  this  situation  in  mind  when 
he  said  that  exact  rhythm  would  be  fatal  to  speed. 

If  a  student  can  write  the  word  “plenty”  in  two 
seconds  and  do  it  successfully,  it  would  seem  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  ask  him  to  write  it  in  five  seconds  simply 
because  he  may  sometime  meet  the  difficult  word 
piazza,  which  would  require  five  seconds  to  write, 
although  both  words  contain  the  same  number  of 
strokes.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  (other)  evidence 
,  submitted,  proves  conclusively  that  exact  rhythm  is 
undesirable. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  point:  An  effective  typewriting  teach¬ 
ing  technique  must  be  substituted  for  what 
typewriting  teachers  long  thought  “rhythmic 
writing”  accomplished.  What  were  typewrit¬ 
ing  teachers  striving  for  under  the  guise  of 
rhythm.?  There  must  have  been  some  definite 
objective  which  they  sought  to  achieve 
through  the  use  of  rhythm  instruction,  and 
which  they  believed  was  being  accomplished 
through  its  use.  How  else  can  one  account 
V  for  the  prolonged  and  widespread  acceptance 
of  this  typewriting  teaching  device?  Surely, 
commercial  educators  would  not  have  ac¬ 
cepted  rhythm  with  the  enthusiasm  expressed 
by  Dr.  Frances  Moon  Butts,®  Mr.  Philip 
Munchausen,*  and  Miss  Jane  Clem®  if  they 
had  not  believed  that  some  practical  and 
essential  outcomes  resulted  from  its  use. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  outcomes  sought  for 
were  continuity  and  fluency,  since  these  are 

pp.  182-183. 


the  basis  for  increased  copying  skill  in  the 
advanced  learning  stages.  What  we  were 
trying  to  accomplish  for  the  pupil,  through 
the  use  of  rhythm,  was  most  likely: 

1.  The  avoidance  of  “rushing”;  that  is,  the  student 
works  up  to  a  high  rate  of  key  stroking  and  then, 
running  across  a  difficult,  strange,  or  new  combina¬ 
tion  of  letters,  attempts  unsuccessfully  to  “take  in 
stride”  these  letter  combinations. 

2.  The  ability  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  type 
under  his  or  her  maximum  speed  in  order  to  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  errors. 

3.  The  ability  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  type 
with  continuity  and  fluency,  since  rhythm  as  it  was 
taught  was  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  key  piling, 
transposition  of  reaches  in  key  locations,  breaks  that 
necessitated  taking  the  eyes  off  the  copy,  and  other 
typing  faults  caused  by  uneven  and  jerky  writing, 
such  as  uneven  margins,  letter  jumps,  double  spac¬ 
ing  between"  words,  and  substitution  of  wrong  let¬ 
ters  ih  a  partially  automatized  key-location  series. 

What  Device  Can  We  Use? 

If  continuity  and  fluency  in  typewriting  is 
an  important  factor,  and  admittedly  it  is,  and 
if  we  can  no  longer  accept  rhythm  as  a  de¬ 
vice  for  attaining  continuity  and  fluency, 
how,  then,  are  we  to  develop  these  skills  in 
our  pupils?  In  an  attempt  to  answer  that 
question  for  the  personal  typewriting  classes 
at  the  University  High  School,  the  \xyiter 
used  a  special  lesson  plan  as  a  basis  from 
which  to  develop  lessons  leading  to  continuity 
and  fluency.  The  plan  will  be  described 
in  the  BEW  next  month. 

May  the  writer  suggest  here  that  lesson 
plan  is,  as  has  been  expressed,  an  attempt  to 
fill  a  need.  The  real  solution  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  many  typewriting  teachers  who, 
through  individual  daily  trial  and  experimen¬ 
tation,  will  evolve  a  satisfactory  method  for 
the  teaching  of  continuity  and  fluency. 


^  About  Arnold  Schneider:  Instructor  in  the 
business  education  department  of  Minnesota 
Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud.  B.S.,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls;  M.A.,  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Engaged  in  further  grad¬ 
uate  study.  Active  in  Pi  Omega  Pi,  commer¬ 
cial  fraternity;  state  supervisor  for  membership 
campaign  in  NCTF.  Taught  in  Eastern  State 
Normal  School  training  school,  Madison,  South 
Dakota;  Milwaukee  Vocational  school,  night 
school  division;  West  High  School,  Waterloo, 
Iowa;  and  University  High  School,  Iowa  City, 
where  he  was  supervisor  of  student  teachers. 
Hobbies:  ice  skating  and  tennis. 
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Dr.  william  E.  GRADY,  associate 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  City 
schools,  was  awarded  the  annual  medal  of 
the  New  York  State 
Vocational  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  meeting  in 
Buffalo  in  December. 

This  honor  has  been 
bestowed  upon  him 
for  exceptional  ser¬ 
vice  and  contribution 
to  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  For  many  years, 

Dr.  Grady  has  been 
a  national  figure  in 
the  development  of  vocational  education.  He 
is  an  ardent  proponent  also  of  prevocational 
studies.  He  has  been  appointed  by  the  sujier- 
intendent  of  schools  to  make  a  study  of  the 
high  school  curriculum,  to  evaluate  it  and  to 
determine  which  subjects  have  a  vocational 
aspect. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  United 
Parents  Association  in  New  York,  Dr.  Grady 
placed  the  blame  for  the  large  number  of 
youths  under  twenty  being  in  the  prisons  of 
New  York  State  upon  the  lack  of  adequate 
public  vocational  education  for  “non-bookish” 
chil4fen.  He  held  parents  mainly  responsible 
for  this  situation  because  of  their  insistence 
in  placing  a  stigma  upon  vocational  training 
in  high  schools.  He  said: 

Parents  and  not  children  arc  the  greatest  handicap 
to  the  spread  of  vocational  education.  You  must  get 
over  the  prejudice  that  vocational  schools  arc  only 
for  dull  pupils.  There  are  different  levels  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  flowering  of  the  best  ability  of  every 
child. 

Most  parents  think  their  children  arc  failures  un¬ 
less  they  hang  out  shingles.  May  I  point  out  that 
the  New  York  bar  has  400  lawyers  on  the  dole,  and 
that  taxi  drivers  in  this  city  hold  M.D.  degrees? 
Vocational  training,  instead  of  a  diet  of  books,  is 
often  the  best  possible  influence  to  build  character. 

Dr.  Grady  urged  that  the  city’s  vocational 
schools  be  tripled  in  number  and  size  to 
provide  industrial  and  manual  training  for 
at  least  one-third  of  the  children  now  enrolled 
in  public  schools. 

•  The  most  successful  business  executives 
are  those  who  think  and  act  like  teachers.  They 
lead  their  associates  to  higher  planes  of  thought 
— Shining  Lines. 


Illinois  Will  Have 
Three  Personality  Contests 

Instead  of  one  center  for  the  Illinois  State 
Personality  Contest,  as  in  former  years,  three 
contests  will  be  held  this  year,  as  follows: 

Waukegan,  Lake  College  of  Commerce,  April  2; 

Mrs.  Helen  Quarnstrom,  chairman. 

Moline,  Moline  Business  College,  April  2;  A.  L. 
Due,  chairman. 

Peoria,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  April  9;  L. 

G.  Tillotson,  chairman. 

I'hese  contests  are  conducted  annually  by 
L.  A.  Orr,  Grant  Community  High  School, 
Ingleside,  Illinois,  to  impress  upon  students 
the  importance  of  personality  development  as 
a  major  objective  of  education.  The  contest¬ 
ants  are  graded  on  posture,  appearance  of 
clothing  and  hair,  manner  of  meeting  people, 
distracting  peculiarities,  apparent  health,  cour¬ 
tesy,  method  of  thinking,  quality  of  voice, 
manner  of  speaking,  vocabulary  and  usage 
of  English,  pronunciation  and  enunciation, 
and  (for  girls)  use  of  cosmetics. 

The  following  statements  received  by  Mr. 
Orr  from  participants  and  teachers  indicate 
that  the  contest  aroused  much  enthusiasm. 

'Phis  type  of  contest,  I  feel,  has  great  possibilities. 

It  is  something  that  has  been  neglected  too  long  in 
our  teaching. — Airet  Swordes,  Beardstoum. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  contest. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  effect  it  has  had  on 
one  of  my  boys.  He  has  always  been  very  shy  and 
diffident,  and  was  almost  developing  an  inferiority 
complex.  He  seems  to  have  much  more  confidence 
in  himself  since  he  entered  the  contest.  There  is 
inspiration  in  meeting  with  the  progressive  students  | 
of  other  schools. — Nora  Turner,  Zion.  j 

I 

My  report  to  such  a  contest  is  100  per  cent  favor¬ 
able.  I  thought  it  interesting  and  worth  while  to 
the  students  participating  and  to  the  furtherance  ' 
of  the  purposes  of  commercial  education.  As  an  an¬ 
nual  event,  such  a  contest  would  tend  to  encourage  ; 
the  development  of  the  “all-round”  student. — Mar-  ) 
fone  Hunsinger,  Gurnee.  j 

I  believe  that  this  contest  will  be  of  much  help  in  j 
applying  for  a  position.  I  enjoyed  the  contest  very  i 
much  and  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  the  | 
opportunity  to  compete  in  more  contests  similar  to  it.  j 
— Beatrice  Weber,  McHenry.  | 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Personality  Test-  , 
ing  Plan  appeared  on  page  2 1 1  of  the  Novem-  | 
ber,  1936,  issue  of  the  BEW.  Mr.  Orr  will 
be  glad  to  advise  teachers  in  other  states  who 
wish  to  plan  similar  contests. 
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Psychological  Background 

Of  the  Functional  Method 


Last  of  a  Series  by 
LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  space,  I 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  cite  psycho¬ 
logical  justification  for  all  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  functional  method.  I  shall  try 
to  cover  only  those  that  have  aroused  the 
most  debate,  feeling  that  more  teachers  will 
be  interested  in  the  citations  about  those 
points.  Also,  in  order  to  save  space,  I  shall 
assume  that  the  reader  is  familiar  either  with 
“The  Teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the 
Functional  Method”  or  with  the  later 
"Teacher’s  Handbook  to  the  Functional 
Method  Manual.” 

The  functional-method  pupil  is  not  to  copy 
word  lists  at  all;  especially  is  he  to  refrain 
from  writing  a  number  of  consecutive  copies 
of  the  same  word.  My  reasons  for  this  are 
set  forth  at  length  in  the  “Teacher’s  Hand¬ 
book  to  the  Functional  Method  Manual.” 

Wheeler  and  Perkins  put  the  whole  story 
into  one  sentence  previously  quoted:  “The 
very  essence  of  learning  is  not  repeating  a 
performance,  but  making  a  new  one.”  Clear¬ 
ly,  the  pupil  is  not  making  a  new  perform¬ 
ance  of  each  cat  when  he  writes  five  lines  ct 
cat;  he  is  simply  repeating  a  performance. 
But  if  that  pupil  were  to  copy  500  to  600 
words  of  connected  matter  in  which  cat  oc¬ 
curs  a  number  of  times,  he  would  then  be 
making  a  new  performance  each  time  he 
\  wrote  the  word,  and  therefore  would  benefit 
much  more — ^and  that  is  what  the  functional- 
method  pupil  does. 

The  extent  to  which  this  type  of  practice 
has  been  made  possible  cannot  be  realized 
without  a  count  such  as  is  given  on  page  93 
of  the  “Teacher’s  Handbook  to  the  Func- 
^  tional  Method  Manual.” 

Mr.  Leslie  is  vice-president  of  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  Schools,  Boston,  Providence,  and  New 
York. 


Series  Commentator 
LAURANCE  F.  SHAFFER,  Ph.D. 

The  thought  just  given  is  more  abstractly 
stated  by  Dunlap: 

The  function  of  practice  is  to  modify  response. . . . 
There  is  no  inherent  tendency  of  a  response  to  make 
its  own  recurrence  more  probable  in  the  future.  The 
recurrence  of  a  given  response  may  be  more  probable 
or  less  probable,  in  the  future,  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  actually  involved  in  the  response.  (Knight 
Dunlap,  Habits,  Their  Malting  and  Unmaking,  page 
202,  Liveright,  Inc.,  1932.) 

Thorndike  tells  us  the  same  thing: 

Repetition  of  a  connection  in  the  sense  of  the 
mere  sequence  of  the  two  things  in  time  has  then 
very,  very  little  power,  perhaps  none,  as  a  cause  of 
learning.  (Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Human  learning, 
page  28,  The  Century  (x)mpany,  1931.) 

As  Mursell  says: 

The  value  of  repetition  or  use  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  gives  the  true  causes  of  learning  a  chance  to 
ojierate.  (James  L.  Mursell,  The  Psycholoyy  of 
Teaching  Secondary  School  Subjects,  page  62,  ^V.  W. 
Norton  and  Company,  1932.) 

Tidyman  gives  an  accurate  picture  of  what 
so  often  happened  to  our  “5  lines  of  each 
outline”  assignment: 

In  order  to  be  effective  this  first  drill  work  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  high  degree  of  attention. 
Otherwise,  not  only  will  there  be  little  improvement, 
as  is  shown  by  studies  of  the  curve  of  learning  by 
Book,  Bryan,  and  Harter,  and  others,  but  also 
through  carelessness,  mistakes  will  be  made,  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  which  will  require  the  expenditure  of 
additional  time  and  energy.  A  good  example  of  what 
drill  should  not  be  is  seen  in  the  old  “assigning  les¬ 
son’’  method  of  teaching.  Frequently  the  child,  in 
a  spirit  of  any-way-to-get-through-with-it,  wrote  the 
word  the  prescribed  number  of  times,  with  increas¬ 
ing  illegibility  if  not  inaccuracy.  The  formal  de¬ 
mands  of  the  teacher  were  scrupulously  complied 
with,  but  the  result  was  an  increasingly  distorted  if 
not  actually  erroneous  mental  picture  of  the  word. 
(Willard  F.  Tidyman,  The  Teaching  of  Spelling, 
pages  37,  38,  The  World  Book  Company,  1922.) 

The  quotations  given  in  this  section  on 
repetition  practice  should  be  read  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  quotations  previously  given  in 
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regard  to  the  proper  type  o£  reading  practice, 
because  the  same  problem  is  involved. 
Whether  in  reading  or  in  writing  practice, 
the  necessary  repetition  should  be  procured 
by  many  repetitions  of  the  same  forms  in 
different  contexts. 

Occasionally  teachers  have  told  me  that 
they  have  read  that  champions  like  Mr. 
Dupraw  sometimes  practice  pages  of  a  single 
oudine.  They  wonder  why  practice  that  is 
good  for  him  would  not  be  equally  good  for 
their  pupils.  The  difference  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Mursell,  who  says  in  one  place; 

Extensive  repetition  has  its  place  late  in  a  job  of 
learning;  for  its  function  is  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  a  pattern  of  response  and  perception 
which  is  already  formed.  (James  L.  Mursell,  The 
Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Teaching,  page  189, 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1932.) 

Mursell  also  says  in  another  place: 

Over -exertion,  quantity  practice,  anxious  repetition, 
desperate  concentration  on  immediate  results — these 
are  the  enemies  of  perfect  achievement.  They  can 
completely  frustrate  improvement  if  you  permit  them 
early  in  the  learning  process.  (Page  50.) 

The  rhythm  and  distribution  of  practice  should 
be  changed  as  the  skill  moves  towards  its  final  per¬ 
fection.  The  very  skillful  person  can  crowd  himself 
and  work  hard  and  for  long  hours.  Indeed  inten¬ 
sive  work  under  pressure  may  be  valuable  in  the 
latter  stages  of  learning.  Let  us  return  to  our  meta¬ 
phor  of  the  construction  of  a  machine.  At  first  it 
will  hardly  go  at  all.  Little  by  little  we  adjust  and 
perfect  its  various  parts,  and  at  last  it  really  begins 
to  achieve  our  purposes.  But  still  it  is  not  pinned 
together  or  shored  up  very  firmly.  If  we  put  any 
serious  pressure  upon  it  before  this  point,  it  will 
break  down,  just  like  an  automobile  which  is  driven 
too  hard  when  brand  new.  Now  a  dead  machine, 
an  automobile,  will  never  be  improved  by  driving  it 
to  the  limit  at  any  time.  But  our  machine  is  a  living 
one — z  mental  machine.  And  towards  the  end  it 
may  be  actually  beneficial  to  put  stress  upon  it.  To 
do  so  may  harden  everything  up,  and  press  the 
organization  into  place. 

So  towards  the  end  of  a  fob  of  learning  repeat 
often,  repeat  hard.  (James  L.  Mursell,  Streamline 
Your  Mind,  page  69,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1936.) 

Thus,  the  same  practice  that  may  “com¬ 
pletely  frustrate  improvement”  early  in  the 
learning  process  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
“towards  the  end  of  a  job  of  learning”  be¬ 
cause  “its  function  is  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  a  pattern  of  response  and  percep¬ 
tion  that  is  already  formed.” 

In  other  words,  the  diet  that  would  benefit 


a  lumberjack  would  kill  an  invalid;  the  diet  I 
that  would  benefit  the  invalid  would  starve  \ 
the  lumberjack.  | 

Apparently,  my  attitude  toward  testing  has 
been  rather  generally  misunderstood.  A  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  pages  16-23  of  the  “Teacher’s 
Handbook  to  the  Functional  Method  Man¬ 
ual”  will  make  clear  that,  although  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  old  type  of  word-list 
theory  test  as  being  definitely  detrimental  to 
the  student’s  progress,  I  realize  fully  that 
some  tests  must  be  given.  On  page  17  of  that 
handbook  I  say: 

Therefore,  with  the  Functional  Method,  tests  are 
given  only  for  administrative  purposes,  to  establish  f 
grades,  or  for  purposes  of  discipline,  as  an  incentive  I 
or  spur  to  make  the  pupils  work  in  cases  when  such  | 
a  spur  seems  necessary.  ! 

Then,  on  pages  18  and  19,  I  give  seven 
different  types  of  tests  that  will  be  found  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  the  functional-method  class.  * 
Compare  the  following  quotation  from  Mor¬ 
rison  with  what  I  say  in  that  handbook  and 
especially  with  the  sentence  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  page  19: 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Functional 
Method  is  its  practice  of  “testing  without  tests.” 

Morrison  says: 

Unlike  the  situation  found  in  the  assimilation  i 
period  of  the  science  type,  every  day’s  teaching  is  ' 
also  a  day  of  testing.  The  teacher  can  become  very 
sensitive  in  his  rapport  with  the  actual  progress  of 
a  language  class.  Reteaching  becomes  a  process  of 
turning  back  the  reading  of  material  at  a  lower 
point  on  the  gradient  of  difficulty  until  the  class 
catches  its  stride  again.  Or  it  may  mean  lingermg  j 
at  the  point  now  reached  and  supplying  an  abundance  | 
of  new  materials  in  which  the  word  and  form  mean¬ 
ings  that  have  been  used  are  kept  but  no  new  mean¬ 
ings  are  added  for  a  few  days. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  teacher  shall  “follow  the 
mind”  of  the  class  and  of  every  individual  in  it, 
shall  learn  to  sense  without  formal  testing  whether  | 
or  not  the  class  is  learning.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  to  careful  teaching  that 
there  shall  at  intervals  be  set  a  formal  test  for  the 
purpose  of  more  deliberately  taking  stock  of  progress. 
(Page  498.) 

Testing. — As  is  the  case  in  all  language-arts  sub¬ 
jects,  teaching  itself  is  usually  testing.  The  issue 
from  day  to  day  is.  Is  the  teaching  and  the  learning 
which  is  done  in  the  composition  period  appearing 
as  a  true  learning  product  in  the  writing  which  the 
pupil  does  when  he  is  not  writing  English  exercises 
as  such?  If  it  is  so  appearing,  then  progress  is  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Otherwise  specific  reteaching,  including 
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reiterated  emphasis  on  the  principle  that  whatever 
the  pupil  is  taught  is  to  be  learned  for  the  sake  of 
use,  is  called  for.  (Henry  C.  Morrison,  The  Practice 
of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  page  529,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931.) 

A  more  scientific  and  exact  statement  of 
what  I  had  in  mind  in  speaking  of  “testing 
without  tests”  will  be  found  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

A  satisfactory  test  or  examination  in  any  subject 
is  an  instrument  which  gives  evidence  of  the  degree 
at  which  students  are  reaching  the  objectives  of 
teaching.  This  point  of  view  considered,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  common  conception  of  a  test 
or  examination.  Many  people  have  limited  the  con¬ 
cept  of  an  examination  to  a  paper-and-pencil  test. 
This  is  obviously  a  harmful  limitation.  Sometimes 
the  best  way  to  get  evidence  of  the  desirable  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  students  is  through  obser¬ 
vation  or  by  other  means.  To  use  only  paper-and- 
pencil  tests  might  seriously  restrict  the  opportunity 
for  determining  the  progress  students  are  making. 
(Hawkes,  Lindquist,  Mann,  The  Construction  and 
Use  of  Achievement  Examinations,  page  4,  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  1936.) 

A  valuable  warning  in  regard  to  tests  is 
given  by  Dr.  Gray: 

However,  the  limitations  of  measurement  tech¬ 
nique  should  not  determine  the  nature  of  the  learning 
attempted.  The  tendency  has  been  in  some  fields  to 
limit  learning  endeavors  to  just  what  can  be  ac¬ 
curately  measured.  Measurement  is  a  tool  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  Franken¬ 
stein.  (J.  Stanley  Gray,  Second  Yearbook,  of  the 
N.C.T.F.,  page  35,  1936.) 

Mursell  warns  us  of  a  somewhat  different 
danger  in  testing: 

The  provision  of  test  situations  for  the  learner  is 
of  crucial  importance.  .  .  .  Knowledge  of  the  results 
of  one’s  effort,  knowledge  that  a  test  is  coming, 
knowledge  that  what  one  is  now  learning  will  be 
called  for  and  used  at  a  specific  time  and  in  a  specific 
way — these  things  have  been  shown  to  render  learn¬ 
ing  more  effective.  .  .  .  The  examination  defines 
the  situation  where  the  ability  involved  actually 
functions.  Bad  examinations  lead  directly  to  bad 
learning,  indireedy,  too,  bad  examinations  tend  to 
produce  bad  teaching.  This  is  simply  because  good 
teaching  and  effectively  directed  learning  always  aim 
at  a  functional  goal.  (James  L.  Mursell,  The  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Secondary  School  Teaching,  page  365, 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1932.) 

Throughout  my  writings  on  the  functional 
method  of  teaching  I  have  insisted  that  the 
shorthand  teacher  should  use  every  effort  to 
control  the  learning  conditions  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pupil  will  have  the  least  chance  to 


make  errors  and  that  if  errors  are  made  they 
should  be  ignored  in  almost  every  case — the 
teacher  being  careful  to  provide  proper  drills 
for  any  errors  that  persist.  On  page  8  of  the 
“Teacher’s  Handbook  to  the  Functional 
Method  Manual”  the  idea  is  stated  briefly: 

The  Functional  Method  of  teaching  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  is  based  on  the  concept  that  the  student  should 
not  be  required  to  write  any  shorthand  outline  until 
he  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  write  it  correedy.  He 
should  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  mis¬ 
take  until  he  is  so  thoroughly  prepared  for  correct 
writing  that  he  has  the  least  possible  opportunity  to 
make  a  mistake.  .  .  .  The  teaching  techniques  of  the 
Functional  Method  are  established  with  this  end  in 
view. 

In  that  classic  of  the  teaching  profession, 
William  James  wrote  his  often-quoted 
remark: 

Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur  till  the  new 
habit  is  securely  rooted  in  your  life.  Each  lapse  is 
like  the  letting  fall  of  a  ball  of  string  which  one 
is  carefully  winding  up:  a  single  slip  undoes  more 
than  a  great  many  turns  will  wind  again.  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  training  is  the  great  means  of  making  the 
nervous  system  act  infallibly  right.  (William  James, 
Talks  to  Teachers,  page  68,  Henry  Holt  and  Oim- 
pany,  1922.) 

One  (but  only  one)  of  my  objections  to  the 
word-list  theory  test  is  founded  on  this  same 
principle.  The  same  principle  accounts  for 
my  objection  to  the  premature  introduction 
of  new  matter.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  until  the  pupil  has  completed  all  the 
shorthand  “theory”  (which  requires  about 
70  periods  by  the  functional  method)  he  Is 
not  properly  prepared  for  new-matter  dicta¬ 
tion.  If  he  is  given  either  word-list  theory 
tests  or  new-matter  dictation  prematurely,  he 
will  make  errors,  and  each  error  will  be  “like 
the  letting  fall  of  a  ball  of  string.” 

The  same  thought  is  given  by  Gates: 

The  abridgment  of  trial -and -error  learning  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  preventing  errors.  .  .  .  The 
general  principle  is  to  give  the  erroneous  reaction 
the  least  possible  exercise.  (Arthur  1.  Gates,  Psy¬ 
chology  for  Students  of  Education,  pages  276,  277, 
The  Macmillan  Company.) 

Throughout  the  “Teacher’s  Handbook  to 
the  Functional  Method  Manual”  I  have 
stressed  my  objection  to  the  customary  prac¬ 
tice  of  calling  attention  to  and  correcting 
every  error  made  by  every  pupil.  I  refer  the 
reader  especially  to  pages  20-22  in  that  hand- 
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book,  although  a  number  of  similar  refer¬ 
ences  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  that 
handbook.  Compare  those  statements  with 
Morrison’s  description  of  the  procedure  in  a 
language  class: 

.\s  the  class  gains  contidence,  Hrst  one  pupil  and 
then  another  is  called  upon  to  read  orally.  The 
reading  pupil  is  not  interrupted  to  call  attention  to 
false  quantity  or  false  phrasing.  Rather  when  he 
has  finished,  the  teacher  reads  over  the  defective 
passage  and  the  pupil  follows  him.  (Henry  C.  Mor¬ 
rison,  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931.) 

Instead  of  calling  attention  to  the  pupil’s 
error,  be  sure  that  the  correct  form  is  given. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  pupil  know  he  has 
made  the  error.  If  he  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  correct  form  within  the  next  few 
seconds  or  the  next  few  minutes,  he  will 
probably  absorb  the  correct  fornv  m  blissful 
unconsciousness  of  his  recent  error,  thus 
avoiding  the  inhibitions  that  are  otherwise 
inevitably  formed. 

Of  course,  we  must  teach  classes  rather 
than  individuals.  At  any  given  stage  of  the 
study,  some  of  the  pupils  are  waiting  for  the 
class  and  others  are  breathlessly  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  class.  Therefore,  we  can 
never  have  the  complete  control  of  learning 
desired  by  Wheeler  and  Perkins: 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  when  the  indi¬ 
vidual  finally  solves  a  problem  which  he  has  con¬ 
fronted  many  times,  the  solution  emerges  suddenly, 
not  as  a  gradual  elimination  of  errors  and  a  retain¬ 
ing  of  correct  responses.  Any  error  that  he  pre¬ 
viously  made  represented  his  solution  of  a  problem 
as  he  perceived  it,  at  his  level  of  maturation.  If  he 
had  been  allowed,  without  the  so-called  erroneous 
solutions,  to  mature  to  the  level  ultimately  required 
of  him  at  the  time  by  whoever  imposed  the  task, 
he  could  have  solved  the  problem  the  first  time 
without  the  errors.  Errors  are  NEVER  necessary  for 
solutions;  they  are  an  indication  that  learning  is 
under  inadequate  control.  (Wheeler  and  Perkins, 
Principles  of  Mental  Development,  page  346,  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company,  1932.) 

Even  with  a  single  pupil  it  would  probably 
never  be  possible  to  have  such  complete  con¬ 
trol  that  errors  would  be  completely  obviated. 
The  great  importance  of  the  last  quotation 
to  the  teacher  is  the  truth  of  the  last  sentence, 
“Errors  are  never  necessary  for  solutions; 
they  are  an  indication  that  learning  is  under 
inadequate  control.’’  That  one  sentence 


could  be  expanded  into  a  whole  volume  on  | 
methods  of  teaching!  f  1 

Dr.  Gray,  too,  stresses  the  need  for  con-  ' 
trolling  the  learning  situation.  The  following 
quotation  has  many  concrete  applications  to 
the  teaching  of  shorthand.  At  the  moment, 

1  am  giving  it  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
among  other  “distracting  stimuli’’  that  should 
be  avoided  is  the  constant  harping  on  errors. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  explanations  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  rules  or  principles  or  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  shorthand  are  also  distracting  stimuli, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  quotation,  and 
“put  an  unnecessary  handicap  on  the  learn¬ 
er.’’  Undue  emphasis  on  speed  of  reading  or 
writing  would  certainly  be  counted  among 
the  distracting  stimuli.  You  may  make  up 
your  own  list  of  the  distracting  stimuli  that 
come  within  the  meaning  of  this  quotation: 

Learning  situations  should  not  contain  distracting 
stimuli.  This  condition  for  optimum  learning  is  also  J 
obvious  but  too  often  disregarded.  Any  sort  of  be¬ 
havior  is  more  efficient  when  there  is  no  distracting 
stimulation.  ITie  learner  cannot  readily  distinguish 
the  stimuli  which  “belong”  from  those  which  do  not 
and  the  resulting  behavior  is  delayed,  uncertain,  and 
often  erroneous.  Distracting  stimulation  puts  an 
unnecessary  handicap  on  the  learner.  It  forces  him 
to  try  to  do  two  or  more  things  at  one  time.  Effort 
is  diffused  and  significant  accomplishment  is  curtailed. 

This  means  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  learning  .' 
situation  should  be  controlled.  The  stage  should  be  1 
set  for  learning.  The  environment  should  be  appro¬ 
priately  selected  so  that  insignificant  stimulation  is 
excluded.  Learning  should  takje  place  within  a 
milieu  which  has  been  chosen  to  foster  learning 
rather  than  to  hinder  it.  (J.  Stanley  Gray,  National 
Business  Education  Outlook, — Second  Yearbook  of  J 
the  N.C.T.F.,  published  by  the  N.C.T.F.,  1936.)  | 

Morrison  indicates  quite  clearly  what  he 
considers  distracting  stimuli  and  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  results: 

Basis  of  Operative  Technique. — Before  going  on 
to  the  consideration  of  the  specific  technique  in  the 
language-arts  fields  most  commonly  found  in  the  ' 
secondary  school,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  survey  the 
learning  prtKess  in  its  more  general  aspects,  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  im|K)r- 
tance  of  the  law  of  initial  diffuse  movements. 

The  principle  seems  to  apply  in  this  tyi>e  more 
critically  than  in  any  other,  save  jierhaps  that  of 
pure  practice.  That  is  to  say,  the  learner  acquires 
the  learning  products  most  economically,  most  effi-  < 
ciently,  and  most  abidingly  by  keeping  his  mind  | 
off  his  mistakes  in  the  early  stages  of  the  learning 
process.  What  is  meant  can  perhaps  be  made  clear 
by  concrete  illustrations. 
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I  The  infant  in  acquiring  some  of  the  early  and 
i  fundamental  adaptations  is  perhaps  more  definitely 

j  in  a  “state  of  nature”  than  is  ever  the  case  in  the 

schoolroom.  Inhibitions  are  not  set  up,  simply  be¬ 

cause  the  parent  cannot  maf^e  her  instructions 
register  even  //  she  desires  to  do  so.  The  baby  in 
his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  month  who  is  arriving 

tat  the  walking  adaptation  would  not  heed  specific 
instructions  from  his  mother  even  if  she  were  to 
give  them.  No  use  to  try  to  teach  him  to  “walk 
right  from  the  beginning”  by  pointing  out  his  mis¬ 
takes.  He  goes  his  own  way  anyhow  and  achieves 
a  very  satisfactory  success.  (Henry  C.  Morrison, 
The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School, 
page  469,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931.) 

Compare  Mursell’s  suggestion  that  follows 

[with  my  comment  at  the  bottom  of  page  47 
of  the  “Teacher’s  Handbook  to  the  Func¬ 
tional  Method  Manual”; 

It  has  been  shown  that  if,  instead  of  setting  up 
I  ordinary  reviews,  we  require  a  recall  of  the  mate- 
!  rial  over  which  we  wish  to  go  it  will  be  highly 
I  ctfective.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  recall 
^  from  30  to  60  minutes  after  the  original  learning  is 
j  likely  to  be  especially  valuable.  (James  L.  Mursell, 
I  The  Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Teaching,  page 
I  245,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1932.) 

i  Several  writers  have  mentioned  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  changing  the  seat  of  the  dull  stu¬ 
dent.  I  have  found  a  very  marked  difference 
in  the  work  done  by  the  dull  pupil  whom  1 
I  have  seated  right  under  my  nose.  As  Mor- 
^  rison  indicates,  the  best  seats  are  in  the  first 
few  row's  immediately  in  front  of  the 
teacher: 

Causes  of  Kon-Learning. — Perhaps  the  common- 
'  est  cause  of  non-learning  is  poor  attention.  The 
V  teacher  finds  that  his  teaching  did  not  “get  across” 
and  recalls  that  he  paid  little  heed  to  the  task  of 
i  holding  the  class.  He  was  so  interested  that  day  in 
the  subject  matter  that  he  overlooked  the  pupils. 
Now  so  sensitive  is  a  class  to  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  in  certain  aspects  of  technique,  that  even  a 
I  seat  outside  the  line  of  the  teacher’s  gaze — in  a  front 
I  corner  of  a  square  recitation-room,  for  instance — 
will  sometimes  make  the  difference  between  learning 
and  non-learning.  The  teacher  can  then  be  very  con- 
1  tident  that,  if  he  recalls  poor  control,  he  has  at  least 
I  one  probable  reason  for  the  poor  results  on  the  teach- 
j  ing  test.  (Henry  C.  Morrison,  The  Practice  of  Teach- 
I  ing  in  the  Secondary  School,  page  84,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  1931.) 

i 

\  Betts  mentions  the  same  factor: 

’3 

I  Position  in  the  Classroom:  Individuals  with  audi- 
I  tory  or  visual  handicaps  should  be  seated  near  the 
front  of  the  room.  In  the  case  of  children  with 
learning  difficulties  when  no  physical  defects  are 


found  the  same  prcKedure  should  be  followed.  Con¬ 
nelly  concluded  that  “The  position  of  pupils  in  the 
classroom  affects  their  ability  to  comprehend  printed 
matter  on  flash  cards,  charts,  lantern  slides,  screens 
and  blackboards.  Pupils  seated  near  the  printed  mat¬ 
ter  comprehend  significantly  more  than  those  seated 
farther  away.  Pupils  seated  in  the  center  section  of 
the  room  comprehend  more,  though  not  significantly 
more,  than  those  seated  in  the  left  and  right  sec¬ 
tions.  (Emmett  Albert  Betts,  The  Prevention  and 
Correction  of  Reading  Difficulties,  page  284,  Row, 
Peterson  and  Company,  1936.) 

Book’s  description  of  the  development  of 
the  habits  required  by  the  typist  also  fits  per¬ 
fectly  the  problem  of  the  shorthand  learner 
and  it  is  quoted  here  because  it  explains 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  functional 
method; 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  logical  order  of 
forming  the  habits  to  be  acquired  in  any  instance 
of  learning  is  also  the  most  effective  way  of  acquir¬ 
ing  them.  But  studies  of  learning  have  shown  that 
this  is  not  true;  that  habits  rarely  or  never  develop 
in  this  way.  It  has,  for  example,  been  shown  that 
while  the  habits  to  be  acquired  in  a  given  case  of 
learning  develop  in  a  certain  order  of  succession, 
none  of  the  elemental  habits  acquired  reach  com¬ 
plete  maturity  before  higher  order  habits  begin  to 
form. 

The  development  of  the  various  habits  acquired 
in  learning  to  typewrite  is  something  like  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  flock  of  sheep  along  a  country  road.  The 
whole  flock  moves  forward,  now  faster  now  slower, 
while  first  this  and  then  that  particular  sheep  pushes 
ahead  of  the  rest.  So  in  learning  to  typewrite;  all 
the  habits  to  be  acquired  are  being  developed  almost 
from  the  first.  Over  this  array  of  possibilities  of 
improvement  the  learner’s  attention  moves,  focusing 
now  on  this,  now  on  that  particular  phase  of  the 
work  and  causing  an  adaptation  to  be  made  first  in 
this,  and  then  in  another  part  of  the  work,  produc¬ 
ing  great  irregularity  in  the  development  of  the 
various  habits  to  be  acquired.  The  most  economical 
way  of  developing  these  habits  is  therefore  to  let 
them  grow  and  develop  together  as  far  as  possible. 
(William  F.  Book,  Learning  to  Typewrite,  page  442, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Ck)mpany,  1925.) 

Some  teachers  may  wonder  why  anyone 
should  take  the  trouble  to  collect  these  quo¬ 
tations  and  print  them  here.  In  conclusion, 
therefore,  I  am  giving  a  few  lines  by  Dr. 
Mursell  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
understanding  the  learning  process  as  far  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so: 

Every  teacher  watches  learners.  But  a  great  many 
teachers  do  not  watch  them  with  a  discerning  eye — 
and  are  far  from  understanding  what  they  see. 
Wrong  views  of  the  nature  of  learning,  even  when 
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these  arc  nut  explicitly  held,  or  clearly  and  con¬ 
sistently  thought  out,  enormously  weaken  instruction. 
(James  L.  Mursell,  The  Psychology  of  Secondary 
School  Teaching,  page  36,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1932.) 


DR.  SHAFFER 
COMMENTS 

The  Functions 

of 

Measurement 


SCIENTIFIC  method  in  education  has 
long  been  identified  with  the.  Use  of  edu¬ 
cational  tests.  Let  any  person  condemn  or 
even  criticize  tests,  and  he  is  straightway 
damned  with  that  most  horrible  epithet  of 
the  modern  educational  world — “unscien¬ 
tific.” 

This  prevalent  attitude  is  most  unfortunate, 
for  many  uses  of  tests  are  not  at  all  scientific, 
and  many  excellent  educational  procedures 
are  quite  independent  of  measurement.  Tests 
are  means  for  achieving  ends,  and  not  ends 
in  themselves.  Science  is  not  promoted  by 
using  tests  for  their  own  sakes,  or  because 
they  are  stylish,  or  without  a  careful  evalu¬ 
ation  of  their  functions.  Indeed,  the  faulty 
use  of  tests  is  the  antithesis  of  a  scientific 
procedure. 

Teachers  of  shorthand  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  the  limitation  that  Mr.  Leslie  places  upon 
the  number  and  types  of  tests  to  be  used  with 
the  functional  method.  His  conclusions, 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  good  and  the 
harm  done  by  tests,  seem  to  be  sound.  In 
order  to  examine  these  conclusions  thorough¬ 
ly,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  brief 
inquiry  into  the  functions  that  tests  serve  in 
any  field,  and  to  examine  the  use  of  tests  in 
shorthand  in  terms  of  the  universal  functions 
of  measurement. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  there  are  only 
two  reasons  for  administering  educational 

Dr.  Shaffer  is  associate  professor  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 


tests.  First,  tests  can  be  given  to  measure 
achievement.  This  function  is  employed  in 
educational  experiments,  as  when  two  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  are  being  compared,  which 
is  the  only  really  scientific  use  of  testing. 
Pure  measurement  may  also  be  useful  for 
marking,  sectioning,  and  promotion.  The  sec¬ 
ond  broad  aim  of  educational  testing  is  to  ^ 
promote  efficient  learning.  Under  this  clas¬ 
sification  come  the  uses  of  tests  for  practice, 
drill,  motivation,  diagnosis,  and  remedial 
treatment.  In  some  school  subjects  the  same 
tests  may  be  used  for  both  main  purposes, 
but  they  must  be  separated  for  a  critical 
evaluation. 

When  tests  are  used  for  the  first  purpose 
of  pure  measurement  and  evaluation,  it  is 
particularly  essential  that  they  measure  ex¬ 
actly  the  function  that  is  being  taught.  In 
the  past,  many  tests  have  failed  to  satisfy  this 
simple  criterion.  The  study  of  chemistry,  for 
example,  has  attempted  to  teach  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  composition  of  the 
world  and  a  respect  for  the  scientific  method 
of  approach.  Yet  the  chemistry  achievement 
tests  of  a  few  years  ago  were  fragmentary. 
They  measured  the  students’  ability  to  rec¬ 
ognize  symbols,  to  define  terms,  and  to  bal¬ 
ance  reaction  equations,  but  nowhere  was  to 
be  found  the  wider  knowledge  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  supposed  to  teach.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  most  recent  chemistry  tests 
have  been  somewhat  successful  in  remedying 
this  defect. 

Shorthand  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  3 
science  subject  in  the  clarity  with  which  its  ) 
aims  can  be  described  and  the  simplicity  with 
which  their  attainment  can  be  measured. 
The  purpose  of  shorthand  is  to  produce  an 
accurate  written  transcription  of  spoken 
language.  The  ultimate  test  of  skill  in  short¬ 
hand  is  therefore  to  transcribe  dictation,  and 
the  measure  of  achievement  is  the  transcrip-  I 
tion,  not  the  shorthand  itself.  ] 

Teachers  who  love  shorthand  for  its  own 
sake  are  easily  misled  in  this  matter.  Teach¬ 
ers  earn  their  living  by  shorthand,  but  their 
students  earn  their  living  by  the  transcrip¬ 
tions.  The  shorthand  is  only  a  short-lived  - 
transitional  stage  in  the  whole  procedure.  I 

Mr.  Leslie  is  entirely  right  in  postponing 
comprehensive  tests  until  the  pupil  can  use 
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I  what  he  has  learned,  and  in  marking  the 
I  transcriptions  rather  than  the  notes.  Word 
tests  and  symbol  tests  are  not  measures  o£ 
real  shorthand  performance.  They  are  parts, 
not  the  real  whole,  and  are  analagous  to  the 
piecemeal  functions  the  measurement  of 
which  has  been  criticized  in  other  subjects, 
i  In  many  school  studies,  notably  reading 
and  arithmetic,  tests  have  been  successfully 
used  for  their  second  main  purpose;  namely, 
for  promoting  effective  learning.  It  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  the  same  procedures  should  be 
given  a  trial  in  apparently  similar  Helds, 
such  as  shorthand.  Unlike  the  fundamental 
!  measurement  tests,  however,  tests  that  prac¬ 
tice,  motivate,  or  diagnose  are  only  inter¬ 
mediate  steps  in  educational  method.  If  they 
do  not  assist  in  achieving  the  desired  result, 
j  they  must  be  discarded. 

I  I  would  like  to  see  reports  of  carefully 
■j  conducted  experiments  on  “the  comparative 
achievement  of  pupils  in  shorthand  with  and 
without  daily  tests,”  or  “the  achievement  in 
shorthand  with  and  without  diagnostic 
measures.  ”  Until  such  critical  experiments 
are  performed,  it  will  be  impossible  to  state 
whether  the  use  of  instructional  tests  in  the 
particular  subject  of  shorthand  is  scientiHc 
^  or  not.  Probably  moderate  conclusions  would 
I  result  from  these  proposed  researches,  since  it 
is  rare  that  a  procedure  is  without  any  merit. 

Broad  experience  is  a  kind  of  experiment. 
Mr.  Leslie  assures  us  that  premature  and  ill- 
suited  tests  hinder  the  acquisition  of  skill  in 
[  shorthand.  His  conclusions  in  this  respect 
^  are  reasonable,  and  so  are  his  explanations 
)  of  the  harm  done.  Of  all  subjects,  shorthand 
requires  fluency,  freedom  from  inhibition, 
and  freedom  from  the  fear  of  making  errors. 

It  is  probably  best,  then,  to  let  the  daily 
work  of  the  class  provide  informal  motiva- 
^  tion  and  diagnosis,  introducing  tests  for  these 

I  purposes  only  as  a  last  resort.  Measurement 

I  can  then  be  reserved  for  the  really  scientiHc 

j  purposes  of  experiments,  and  for  the  neces- 

I  sides  of  administrative  routine  that  require 

j  marks  and  promotions. 

-  Shorthand  As  a  Language  Art 

I  “If  the  pupil  does  not  know  the  rules  for 

I  the  joinings,  how  can  he  construct  a  short¬ 

hand  outline  for  a  word  that  he  has  never 

I  - 


seen  written  in  shorthand?”  This  question, 
Mr.  Leslie  writes  to  me,  is  invariably  asked 
by  teachers  to  whom  the  functional  method 
is  still  new.  What  answer  can  be  given  to 
this  honest  doubt? 

Two  varieties  of  reply  can  be  given.  One 
can  assert  that  experience  shows  that  students 
trained  in  the  functional  method  can  write 
unfamiliar  words.  Surely,  all  of  us  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  affirmation  of  Mr.  Leslie 
and  his  colleagues  as  to  this  fact.  The  second 
type  of  answer  should  attempt  to  say  how  or 
why  the  student  can  do  so.  This  is  a  much 
more  difficult  task. 

The  learning  of  shorthand  is  very  much 
like  the  learning  of  a  language,  as  Mr.  Leslie 
has  pointed  out  in  his  articles.  Everyone 
recognizes  that  a  well-brought-up  child  of 
seven  years  uses  his  mother  tongue  in  oral 
speech  with  great  fluency  and  considerable 
correctness.  Yet  he  knows  nothing  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  syntax,  and  cannot  state  the  rules 
by  which  he  speaks.  Here,  apparently,  is 
another  instance  of  the  same  phenomenon. 
Perhaps  an  examination  of  the  learning  of 
language  may  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
learning  of  shorthand  by  the  functional 
method. 

The  child’s  first  speech  consists  of  single 
words.  These  single  words  represent  sen¬ 
tences  and  meanings,  the  word  being  supple¬ 
mented,  however,  by  gestures  and  inflections. 
Thus  “Ball!”  when  said  by  an  eighteen- 
month-old  may  mean  “Give  me  the  ball,” 
“There  is  the  ball,”  or  several  other  things. 
By  two  years  of  age,  most  children  put  two 
words  together,  usually  an  adjective  and  a 
noun,  or  a  noun  and  a  verb.  They  do  so 
quite  well,  although  they  have  no  conception 
of  the  parts  of  speech. 

A  child’s  attack  on  unfamiliar  words  may 
be  discovered  from  vocabulary  tests.  Typical 
incorrect  meanings  are  instructive.  A  juggler 
is  defined  as  “a  man  who  sells  jugs”;  artless 
means  that  “it  isn’t  pretty”;  and  a  lecture  is 
“when  you  vote  for  president.” 

Experienced  examiners  know  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  children’s  failures  in  word  knowl¬ 
edge  are  of  this  general  type.  They  conform 
to  an  important  psychological  principle  of 
“response  by  analogy.”  The  child  makes  a 
partial  analysis  of  the  word,  and  responds  to 
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it  according  to  his  most  similar  and  available 
past  knowledge.  Response  by  analogy  does 
not  always  result  in  error,  for  adults  use  the 
same  device  in  approaching  an  unfamiliar 
term,  and  often  get  a  correct  meaning.  The 
child  who  resjx)nds  by  analogy  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  roots  and  prefixes.  He  employs  the 
most  natural  and  habitual  method  of  attack. 

The  approach  by  analogy  results  in  many 
errors  in  word  meanings,  but  it  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  when  the  child  applies  it  to  language 
structure.  By  analogy,  he  puts  a  verb  after 
a  noun,  combining  two  familiar  words  that 
were  known  separately,  but  never  before  used 
together.  Words  are  independent  and  eccen¬ 
tric,  but  sentences  have  less  variability  in 
form.  Hence  the  child  uses  a  correct  new 
sentence,  by  analogy  to  other  sentences,  long 
before  he  knows  of  nouns  and  verbs.  This 
general  phenomenon,  of  trying  the  new  ex¬ 
perience  that  is  most  like  the  familiar  old 
experience,  is  therefore  very  serviceable  in 
the  development  of  the  connections  between 
words  that  are  necessary  in  language  struc¬ 
ture. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  explanation  to  short¬ 
hand.  The  vocabulary  of  shorthand  consists 
basically  of  sounds,  not  words.  The  student 
of  shorthand  must  know  his  essential  sound 
“alphabet,”  or  his  errors  will  be  as  grotesque 
as  those  that  the  child  makes  with  word 
meanings.  The  connections  of  these  sounds, 
however,  have  essential  similarities  that  can 
transfer  from  familiar  words  to  unfamiliar 
ones. 

“Familiar”  is  a  very  comparative  term.  If 
we  suppose  that  some  language,  say  Chinese, 
has  sounds  that  do  not  occur  in  English,  then 
the  stenographer  will  be  quite  at  a  loss  to 
record  them.  But  even  very  unfamiliar 
words  in  a  known  language  have  essentially 
common  sound  structures. 

Dyslalia,  i^nephantoscope,  gynephobia, 
dysteleology,  and  troposteroscope  are  certain¬ 
ly  unfamiliar  words.  Even  the  worst  of  these 
has  structural  analogy  to  very  common 
words,  however.  In  overlapping  parts,  tro- 
rop-posster-ros-scope  is  not  very  complex. 
Not  only  its  separate  sounds,  but  every  sound 
connection  in  it,  is  met  in  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  shorthand  course.  In  the  word 
vocabulary  of  the  Teacher’s  Handbook  for 


the  Functional  Method,  I  find  trophy,  rope, 
posts,  and  stir;  while  scope  is  certainly  com-  j 
mon  enough.  The  stenographer  can  therefore 
respond  by  analogy  in  putting  together  un¬ 
familiar  words,  just  as  the  child  does  in  put¬ 
ting  together  sentences. 

It  may  be  protested  that  a  great  speaker  or 
writer  must  know  the  rules  of  grammar. 
That  is  true.  But  writing  in  language  is  a 
leisurely  art  that  can  “compose  with  fury 
and  revise  with  phlegm,”  as  William  James 
put  it.  Shorthand  is  not  creative  but  repro^ 
ductive,  for  the  writer  writes  what  he  hears. 
Also,  he  has  no  time  to  meditate,  but  must 
keep  up  with  the  speaker.  When  an  author  ^ 
writes,  he  uses  his  grammar,  but  when  a 
lecturer  talks,  he  uses  pure  habits  that  have 
been  formed  over  many  years.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  stenographer’s  use  of  language  is 
more  analogous  to  the  oral  than  to  the  writ¬ 
ten  form.  i 

The  attack  on  an  unfamiliar  word  necessi¬ 
tates  auditory  perception  to  hear  it  clearly, 
practice  with  analogous  forms  to  “feel”  the 
sounds  and  connections  in  shorthand,  and 
fluency  and  self<onfidence  to  write  the  forms 
without  inhibition.  These,  and  no  rules, 
seem  psychologically  necessary. 

- ♦ - 
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The  Counting  House,  James  A.  McFadzen,  Editor 


Measuring  the  Outcomes 
Of  Bookkeeping  Instruction 

PAUL  L.  SALSGIVER 


A  T  the  outset,  it  may  be  well  for  the 
/A  writer  to  state  his  conception  of  the 
term  “outcome.”  A  teaching  outcome 
represents  the  actual  change  brought  about 
in  the  pupil’s  knowledge,  thinking,  or  be¬ 
havior  as  the  result  of  classroom  instruction. 
An  “objective”  is  simply  the  proposed  out¬ 
come. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  an  outcome  and  an  objective  in  order 
to  appreciate  properly  the  principles  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  measurement.  Since  the  success  of 
the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  school  is  judged 
by  the  actual  outcomes  obtained,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  determine  suitable 
objectives  for  a  subject  and  to  evaluate  ade¬ 
quately  the  outcomes  resulting  from  instruc- 
{  tion  in  the  subject. 

There  is  some  basis  for  making  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  sufficient  emphasis  has  not 
I  been  placed  upon  certain  desirable  outcomes 
ii  of  bookkeeping  instruction.  The  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ECTA  for  Vocational  Ability 
Testing  recently  reported  the  results  of  ad¬ 
ministering  a  vocational  bookkeeping  ability 
test.  This  test  was  given  to  selected  pupils 
in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  six  high  schools  and  one  private 
I  business  school,  and  to  ten  selected  book¬ 
keepers  of  less  than  one  year’s  experience  in 
the  office  of  a  manufacturing  concern.  It 
was  found  that  the  office  group  did  15  per 
cent  better  on  the  theory  part  of  the  test,  and 
125  per  cent  better  on  the  practical  part  of 
the  test.^ 

Among  other  conclusions  reached  by  the 

^Clinton  A.  Reed,  Editor.  “Measuring  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Ability  in  the  Field  of  Business  Education," 
p.  227.  Tenth  Yearbook  of  the  E.C.T.A.,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  E.C.T.A.,  1937. 
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Committee  as  a  result  of  this  experimental 
testing  are  the  following:^ 

Many  testees  cannot  meet  any  reasonable  time 
requirement,  largely  because  they  must  puzzle  out 
just  what  to  do  in  dealing  with  bookkeeping  situa¬ 
tions  which  involve  several  operations,  some  analy¬ 
sis,  or  slightly  unused  factors.  They  lack  readiness 
in  the  application  of  principles;  due,  no  doubt,  to 
lack  of  practice  in  doing  bookkeeping  work  of  the 
comprehensive  type.  Even  the  more  or  less  routine 
physical  work  involved  in  recording  transactions, 
drawing  off  trial  balances,  posting,  checking,  etc., 
seems  to  require  more  time  than  it  should. 

Clearly,  students  should  be  made  time  conscious  in 
doing  such  work.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
speed  up  their  work  so  as  to  increase  their  pro¬ 
ductive  output,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
costly  errors. 

Students  do  better  on  new-type,  informational 
tests  than  they  do  on  tests  involving  practical  work 
on  the  complete  bookkeeping  cycle. 

The  Committee  attributes  this  difference 
to  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes:^ 

1.  Inexperience  with  timed  production  tests. 

2.  Greater  amount  of  experience  with  new-type 
tests. 

3.  Poor  quality  of  work  done  as  bookkeeping 

students.  * 

4.  Difficult  nature  of  the  bookkeeping  problem. 

*lbid..  p.  231. 
p.  231. 


^  About  Paul  Salsgiver:  Assistant  professor  of 
commercial  education,  Boston  University.  B.S. 
in  Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  fur¬ 
ther  graduate  study  at  Harvard.  For  several 
years  headed  commercial  department  in  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  Has  published  numerous  articles 
in  professional  magazines.  Active  in  several  or¬ 
ganizations,  professional  and  social.  Has  many 
interests,  including  consumer  education,  high 
school  curriculum  problems,  supervision,  prac¬ 
tice  teaching,  social-business  subjects.  Hobbies: 
motoring  and  community  activities. 
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5.  Misunderstanding  of  what  is  required  in  the 
problem  part  of  the  test. 

6.  Lack  of  manual  facility  in  doing  bookkeeping 
work. 

There  are  certain  obvious  limitations  of  the 
present  experiment  that  will  not  permit  any 
final  reliable  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
it.  However,  the  Committee’s  report  does 
seem  to  show  that:  First,  the  objective-type 
test  is  being  used  as  the  principal  measure¬ 
ment  device.  Second  (an  obvious  corollary 
of  the  first  conclusion),  the  practical  problem 
type  test  is  being  used  infrequently.  Third, 
little  or  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  measure 
speed  as  well  as  accuracy  in  the  purely  me¬ 
chanical  phases  of  bookkeeping;  for  example, 
posing,  paging,  drawing  off  trial  balances, 
and  performing  general  routine  work. 

Incidentally,  a  further  substantiation  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  objective-type  test  is  being 
used  as  the  principal  measurement  device  is 
indicated  in  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  of 
the  testing  practices  of  high  school  teachers.* 
The  study  revealed  the  following:** 

About  74%  of  the  teachers  are  making  use  prin¬ 
cipally  of  the  objective  test;  only  16%  are  still  mak¬ 
ing  extensive  use  of  the  essay  test.  Of  106  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire,  77% 
of  them  used  the  objective  examination  principally, 
15%  the  essay,  and  only  8%  a  combination  of  the 
essay  and  objective. 

Is  this  extreme  emphasis  upon  the  objective- 
type  test  misplaced.?  After  all,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  limitations  in  the  use  of  that  type  of  test. 
Weidemann,®  after  extensive  research  study 
of  testing  procedures,  has  concluded  among 
other  things  that: 

1.  Objective  test  types  are  most  useful  in  the  lower 
elementary  grades. 

2.  The  prime  function  of  objective  test  types  is  to 
measure  varying  degrees  of  mastery  of  facts. 

3.  The  prime  function  of  essay  test  types  is  to 
measure,  to  a  critical  degree,  general  reasoning 
abilities. 

4.  Between  the  strictly  objective  test  types  and  the 
essay  test  types  is  a  region  demanding  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  test  forms  whose  prime 
functions  would  be  at  least  of  three  orders: 


*].  Murray  Lee  and  David  Segal,  “Testing  Practices 
of  High  School  Teachers,”  Bulletin  No.  9,  1936. 
Washington:  Office  of  Education,  1936. 

*lbid.,  p.  6. 

*C.  C.  Weidemann,  “Written  Examination  Proce¬ 
dures,”  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  October,  1933,  pp.  76-79. 


a.  To  test  critical  power  (ability  per  unit  of  1 
time)  to  select  and  apply  facts  to  situations  t 
involving  general  reasoning  abilities.  Such  \ 
test  types  are  to  be  known  as  problem  situa¬ 
tion  test  types. 

b.  To  test  critical  power  to  render  valid  judg¬ 
ments  relative  to  situations  involving  both 
the  individual  and  the  social  groups. 

f.  To  test  critical  power  to  initiate,  create,  and  \ 
invent  new  relationships  in  connection  with 
situations  whose  solution  requires  such  quali¬ 
ties  of  mental  activity. 

What  arc  the  implications  of  the  preceding 
facts  for  the  bookkeeping  teacher.?  It  seems 
that  two  fundamental  steps  must  be  taken  by  | 
bookkeeping  teachers  to  improve  measure-  * 
ment  procedures.  ! 

1.  Study  more  carefully  the  classroom  uses  I 
of  measurement  for  purposes  other  than  as  an  j 
aid  in  determining  the  pupils’  school  marks.  I 

Make  all  measurement  devices,  such  as  I 
class  exercises,  practice  sets,  objective  tests,  ? 
essay  examinations,  problem  tests,  short  oral  J 
and  written  quizzes,  standardized  tests,  daily  | 
assignments,  etc.,  serve  as  means  for  the  diag-  | 
nosis  of  learning  and  teaching  difficulties.  | 

(instruct  measurement  devices  for  a  spe-  j 
cific  purpose  and  then  use  them  for  that  ; 
purpose.  For  instance,  if  an  examination  is 
to  be  used  as  a  diagnostic  test,  inform  the  ^ 
pupils  accordingly,  and  then  let  them  take  I 
the  test,  score  their  own  papers,  tabulate  their 
own  learning  difficulties,  and  eventually  re¬ 
tain  the  test  itself  for  study  purposes.  Use 
the  results  to  direct  the  pupils  into  better 
study  habits.  | 

Study  faulty  techniques  of  test  construction,  ^ 
administration,  and  interpretation  of  results. 

Capitalize  the  motivation  values  inherent 
in  measurement  devices. 

2.  Make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  possible 
objectives  and  learning  outcomes  of  high 
school  bookkeeping  study.  Prepare  a  list  of 
objectives  as  a  result  of  your  analysis.  Break 
up  this  list  into  objectives  and  outcomes  for 
each  year’s  study,  and  for  each  unit  within 
a  given  year’s  work.  Finally,  classify  all  the 
objectives  and  learning  outcomes  so  listed 
into  three  major  groups  for  purposes  of 
teaching  and  measurement: 

a.  Skills,  abilities,  or  habits  to  be  acquired. 

b.  Knowledges,  or  facts  to  be  learned. 

c.  Understandings,  or  points  of  view  to  be  de¬ 
veloped. 
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The  psychology  of  learning  and  teaching 
has  shown  us  that  it  is  not  possible  to  use 
the  same  method  to  develop  a  skill  or  ability 
as  would  be  used  to  teach  a  fact,  or  incul¬ 
cate  a  point  of  view.^  Likewise,  differences 
in  measurement  procedures  and  devices  arc 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  results  of  teaching. 

To  illustrate,  we  may  classify  a  few  of  the 
possible  learning  outcomes  of  high  school 
bookkeeping.  Examples  of  skill,  ability,  or 
habit  outcomes  are  as  follows: 

1.  Ability  to  record  business  transactions  in  the 
iournal,  and  to  post  and  page  these  transactions 
properly  to  the  ledger  accounts. 

2.  Ability  to  make  a  simple  working  trial  balance. 

3.  Ability  to  calculate  and  record  depreciation. 

4.  Ability  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide 
quickly  and  accurately  wherever  such  arithmeti¬ 
cal  processes  are  needed  to  do  bookkeeping 
work. 

5.  Ability  to  be  neat  and  accurate  in  all  book¬ 
keeping  work. 

Such  outcomes  are  concerned  primarily 
with  the  pupils’  ability  to  perform  a  desig¬ 
nated  task. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  measure  these  out¬ 
comes.?  They  cannot  be  measured  best  by 
the  usual  objective  point  test.  They  can  be 
measured  best  by  performing  the  exact  tasks 
that  call  for  the  use  of  these  abilities,  such  as 
solving  problems  and  working  exercises  and 
practice  sets. 

Situations  that  actually  involve  the  abili¬ 
ties  desired  as  learning  outcomes  must  be 
constructed  to  measure  these  outcomes.  In 
some  instances,  short  exercises  can  be  used; 
in  others,  longer  exercises  that  may  extend 
even  over  two  or  three  class  periods  will  be 
found  necessary.  The  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  skills,  abilities,  and  habits 
must  be  measured  in  the  same  fashion  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  used  in  doing  the 
actual  bookkeeping  work. 

Examples  of  knowledge  outcomes  are: 

1.  Knowing  how  to  record  business  transactions 
in  the  journal,  and  to  post  and  page  these 
transactions  to  the  ledger  accounts. 

2.  Knowing  how  to  make  a  simple  working  trial 
balance. 

3.  Knowing  the  principles  and  methods  of  calcu¬ 
lating  and  recording  depreciation. 

^Robert  A.  Davis,  “Psychology  of  Learning,”  Chap¬ 
ters  V-IX.  New  York"  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1935. 


4.  Knowing  how  to  achieve  neatness  and  accuracy 
in  all  bookkeeping  work. 

5.  Knowing  how  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide. 

These  are  outcomes  that  are  centered  pri¬ 
marily  upon  teaching  pupils  specific  facts 
that  will  show  them  how  to  perform  tasks. 

These  outcomes  may  best  be  measured  by 
the  objective  test.  The  teacher’s  main  pur¬ 
pose  in  measurement  here  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  pupils  actually  know  certain 
facts  that  are  basic  to  the  development  of 
skills,  habits,  and  abilities.  Pupils  cannot 
record  a  journal  transaction  s1{illfully  unless 
they  know  the  principles  of  debit  and  credit 
so  well  that  little  or  no  thought  needs  to  be 
given  to  figuring  out  how  to  record  it. 

An  analogy  to  shorthand  or  typewriting 
may  be  made  to  clarify  this  point.  The  ex¬ 
pected  learning  outcome  of  typewriting  and 
shorthand  instruction  is  to  have  the  pupils 
write  the  letters  on  the  keyboard  or  the 
shorthand  characters  automatically.  Teachers 
attempt  to  develop  the  pupils’  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  on  the  automatization  level.  Likewise, 
in  bookkeeping,  pupils  must  master  their 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  bookkeeping  prin¬ 
ciples  at  that  level  of  learning. 

Examples  of  understanding  outcomes  im¬ 
portant  in  bookkeeping  are: 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  part  that  bookkeeping,  or 
record  keeping  in  general,  plays  in  personal, 
social,  and  business  life. 

2.  Understanding  of  why  neatness,  accuracy,  and 
other  essential  personal  traits  are  vital  factors 
in  our  business  and  social  life. 

3.  Understanding  the  economic  significance  under¬ 
lying  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

4.  Appreciation  of  the  need  for  elevating  the  ethics 
of  business  relationships. 

5.  Understanding  the  vocational  guidance  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  bookkeeping  course. 

Understanding  outcomes  are  concerned 
primarily  with  having  pupils  see  the  reason 
for  bookkeeping  work  and  the  larger  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  subject — vocational  and  social 
understandings. 

The  purpose  of  measurement  here  is  to 
determine  how  the  pupils  reason,  thin\,  or 
react  to  bookkeeping.  A  combination  of  the 
essay  and  objective  test  is  probably  the  most 
effective  instrument  of  measurement  for  such 
learning  outcomes.  The  simple  recall  typjc 
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of  test  does  not  answer  the  purpose.  It  is 
likely  that  a  modified  true-false,  yes-no,  best 
answer,  and  multiple-choice  type  will  be  the 
most  effective  objective-type  questions  to  use. 
Naturally,  the  essay  type  must  be  thought- 
provoking.  The  task  is  to  develop  those 
types  of  questions  that  measure  the  pupils’ 
thinking,  reasoning,  and  attitude. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  offers  four  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  improvement  of  measure¬ 
ment  procedures  in  bookkeeping: 

1.  Make  a  distinction  between  an  “objective”  and 
a  “learning  outcome." 

2.  Classify  objectives  into  three  essential  “type  out¬ 
comes”  that  will  enable  the  pupils  to  achieve 
them  better  as  learning  outcomes. 

3.  Construct  tests  that  measure  these  “type  out¬ 
comes.” 

4.  Make  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  *pur|)oses 
and  uses  that  classroom  tests  may  fefvc. 

Golden  Jubilee  of 
Gregg  Shorthand 

1888  -  1938 

HE  Golden  Jubilee  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
will  be  celebrated  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Gregg  Association  at  its  confer¬ 
ence  in  London  at  Whitsuntide — June  3-7 — ' 
to  be  held  at  the  Great  Central  Hotel,  Maryle- 
bone,  W. 

A  program  befitting  this  occasion,  an  event 
of  major  importance  in  the  history  of  short¬ 
hand,  and  of  commercial  education  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  now  in  active  preparation.  Full  de¬ 
tails  will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of 
the  BEW. 

Meanwhile,  Gregg  teachers,  writers,  and 
students  everywhere  are  requested  to  make  a 
note  of  the  date — June  3-7 — ^and  to  make 
plans  now  to  attend  this  inspiring  jubilee 
and  to  meet  Dr.  Gregg  in  person  at  the 
celebration. 

In  addition  to  the  London  celebration, 
many  Gregg  Shorthand  teacher  associations 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  celebrate  this  occasion  in  their  own 
cities.  Those  organizations  that  wish  his¬ 
torical  data  regarding  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
suggestions  as  to  appropriate  display  material 
should  write  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Bowie,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  desired 
material  will  be  supplied  without  charge. 


George  a.  MACON,  supervisor  of 
commercial  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  for  seventeen 
years,  died  February 
8  at  his  home.  He 
was  sixty-one  years 
of  age. 

In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  supervisor, 

Mr.  Macon  was  also 
director  of  school 
banking  in  the  city 
schools.  Eighteen 
years  ago,  he  was  re- 
s[X)nsible  for  intro¬ 
ducing  school  banking  in  Memphis  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  that  city’s  being  the 
first  city  of  the  nation  in  school  banking. 
The  school  children  of  Memphis  have  more 
than  $185,000  deposited  in  the  school  savings 
department. 

Tribute  to  the  educator’s  long  service,  a 
portion  of  which  is  quoted  below,  was  paid 
by  one  of  Mr.  Macon’s  closest  friends,  J.  L. 
Highsaw,  principal  of  the  Memphis  Techni¬ 
cal  High  School. 

Georjjc  A.  Macon  has  passed  to  his  reward,  and 
the  South  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  leaders  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education.  Mr.  Macon  was  more  than  a 
teacher,  he  was  an  inspirational  leader  who  knew 
his  aims  and  objectives  and  who  combined  practical 
knowledge  with  sufficient  theory  to  reach  these  aims 
and  objectives.  By  nature  he  was  kind  and  gener¬ 
ous,  and  if  every  person  in  his  large  circle  of  friend- 
.ship,  and  to  whom  he  did  a  kindness,  and  to  whom 
he  rendered  a  personal  service,  should  place  a  flower 
upon  his  grave,  he  would  sleep  in  Forrest  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery  under  a  mountain  of  flowers.  No  citizen  of  this 
great  city  was  more  loved  and  respected  than  George 
Macon.  Thousands  in  this  area  owe  their  start 
in  life  to  his  skillful  leadership.  .  .  . 

Through  his  industry  and  leadership,  the  Memphis 
schools  have  reached  an  outstanding  eminence  in  the 
field  of  commercial  education.  The  course  of  study 
is  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  this  country.  .  .  . 

I  commend  the  spirit  of  George  Alien  Macon  as 
worthy  of  emulation  by  every  young  man  and 
woman  who  wishes  to  attain  success  in  this  busy 
and  competitive  world. 

Mr.  Macon  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Louise 
Mosely  Macon,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Kirk 
Bowman  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Armstrong  of  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 
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Economic  Geography  Series — Topic  No.  7 


Field  Work  in 
Economic  Geography 

H.  O.  LATHROP,  Ph.D. 


A  UNIVERSALLY  accepted  principle 
of  all  good  teaching  is  that  learning 
must  be  based  upon  ex{‘)erience.  This 
is  commonly  known  as  the  law  of  appercep¬ 
tion.  According  to  this  law,  the  new'  must 
be  learned  in  terms  of  the  old.  Nothing  en¬ 
tirely  new'  can  be  learned. 

If  this  law  is  true,  w'e  must  conclude  that 
much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  the  ordinary 
classroom.  A  great  deal  of  the  class  period  Is 
used  in  memorizing  words,  statements,  and 
other  symbolic  material.  We  forget  that 
words  are  not  ideas — they  are  mere  symbols 
standing  for  ideas.  It  is  not  the  word  that 
we  are  trying  to  teach,  but  the  idea  for 
which  the  word  stands.  Unless  the  pupil 
has  had  some  experience  whereby  the  word 
has  meaning,  there  is  no  learning — merely 
^  the  memorization  of  a  meaningless  symlx)l. 

New  Learning  Must  Hare  Foundation 

'  Ruediger,^  in  his  monograph,  “Vitalized 

Teaching,”  calls  this  meaningless  memoriza- 

,  tion  of  w’ord  symbols  “verbalism.”  In  this 

i  book  he  estimates  that  half  the  time  in  the 

I  average  classroom  is  wasted  because  the  new 

'■  idea  is  not  properly  related  to  foundational 

i  experiences  of  the  learner,  the  result  being 

t  memorization  of  words. 

1 

t  Teachers  continually  forget  that  the  teach- 
I  ing  of  new  material  must  be  based  upon 
,  pupils’  experiences.  During  the  child’s  young- 
5  er  years,  his  experiences  are  meager  and 

(simple.  Such  experiences  must  begin  with 
the  commonplace  things  of  life.  This  is  so 
obviously  true  that  it  needs  little  emphasis. 

I  Ruediger^  tells  the  surprising  story  of  the 

'Ruediger,  W.  C.,  “Vitalized  Teaching,”  Riverside 
I  Press.  1923,  p.  I.  ^Ihid.,  p.  5. 


university  freshman  who  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  a  field  of  shock  corn  from  potatoes. 
Here  was  a  young  man  living  in  a  city  in 
rural  America  who  had  never  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  ordinary  things  of  life.  He 
had  little  basis  for  learning  the  new  and 
unknown  materials  because  he  had  such  lim¬ 
ited  exjjerience  to  which  to  relate  them. 
Although  the  illustration  in  Ruediger’s  book 
may  be  considered  extreme,  it  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  character,  if  not  in  degree,  in  any 
school  or  college  in  our  land. 

The  Germans  have  long  recognized  this 
psychological  basis  of  all  learning.  In  the 
elementary  school  they  make  provision  for 
children  to  be  taken  through  the  country  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  common 
things  of  life.  They  observe  the  trees,  forests, 
woodlands,  soil,  farms,  crops,  orchards,  hills, 
valleys,  cities,  factories,  homes,  roads,  high¬ 
ways,  city  streets,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  physical  and 
social  environment  of  modern  life  in  that 
country  or  any  other. 

The  teacher  and  the  children  take  frequent 
hikes  into  the  city  and  adjacent  country. 
These  hikes  are  sometimes  taken  over  the 


^  About  Dr.  Lathrop:  Head  of  geography  de¬ 
partment  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.S., 
University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Taught  in  rural  school,  was  a  high 
school  principal,  and  headed  geography  de¬ 
partments  in  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  and  Northern  Arizona  State 
Teachers  College.  Has  published  several  articles 
in  the  Journal  of  Geography,  School  Science 
and  Mathematics,  and  Commercial  Education. 
Author  of  ’’The  Geography  of  the  Upper  Rock 
River  Valley”  (Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences) 
and  ”A  Manual  of  Industrial  Geography”  (Am¬ 
erican  Book  Company). 
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week  end,  the  teacher  and  children  staying  in 
camps  or  barracks  provided  for  them.  In 
this  way,  a  foundation  in  pupil  experience  is 
laid,  upon  which  can  be  built  the  sup)er- 
structure  of  vitalized  education.  The  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  method  of  teaching  cannot  be 
questioned. 

Much  of  economic  geography  that  is 
studied  in  the  high  school  must  necessarily 
deal  with  distant  lands.  It  is  impossible  for 
much  of  such  study  to  be  made  first-hand. 
The  phenomena  to  be  studied  are  distributed 
throughout  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is 
impossible  for  children  to  study  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  products  of  distant  lands  intelli¬ 
gently  unless  they  have  laid  a  basis  for  such 
study  in  their  home  experiences.  If  the  proper 
basis  in  experience  is  established,  the  child 
can  thus  relate  the  new  situation  to  informa¬ 
tion  and  conditions  with  which  he  is  already 
familiar. 

Kinds  of  Field  Work 

The  ideal  type  of  field  work  is  that  which 
is  correlated  directly  with  the  classroom 
study.  If  the  industry  being  studied  is  coal, 
the  time  to  visit  the  coal  mine,  coal  yards,  or 
coal  docks  is  while  that  study  is  in  progress. 
This  is  not  always  possible.  The  field  study 
may  be  so  distant  from  the  school  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  reached  at  the  time  that  class  work  is 
in  progress.  Duties  at  home,  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  field  trip,  the  trans¬ 
portation  problem,  and  many  other  situations 
may  make  it  infeasible  to  correlate  the  class 
work  and  the  field  study. 

Where  short  trips  related  directly  to  the 
class  work  are  not  feasible,  it  sometimes  is 
possible  to  take  full-day  trips  on  Saturdays 
or  holidays.  Because  the  trip  is  to  take  a 
full  day,  it  may  become  necessary  to  make  a 
study  of  a  number  of  topics  or  industries  or 
whatever  unit  may  be  the  center  of  observa¬ 
tion  during  the  day’s  study.  If  the  route  and 
points  to  be  studied  are  carefully  selected, 
and  if  the  field  study  is  enthusiastically  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  teacher  and  pupils,  educa¬ 
tional  values  far  exceeding  those  obtained 
during  a  day  in  the  classroom  will  be 
obtained. 

Most  of  geography  is  related  to  the  out-of- 
doors.  Economic  geography  is  a  study  of  the 


^  About  Dr.  Ridgley,  Series 
Editor:  Professor  of  geog¬ 
raphy  in  education,  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity.  Formerly  director  of 
geography  of  the  A.E.F.  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France;  headed  the 
geography  department  of  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  Holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  National  I 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  **outstand-  1 
ing  contributions  to  educational  geography.”  < 


way  in  which  man  adjusts  his  activities  in 
making  a  living  to  his  natural  environment. 
The  great  industries  of  lumbering,  mining, 
farming,  fishing,  and  many  others  are  related 
directly  to  the  natural  environment,  and  field  • 
work  pertaining  to  such  industries  must  be 
pursued  out-of-doors. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  no  geog-- 
raphy  is  properly  studied  inside  factories.  The 
writer  believes  that  this  is  too  narrow  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  industrial  geography.  Many 
of  our  manufacturing  industries  represent 
the  processes  of  converting  raw  materials  ; 
into  manufactured  commodities.  The  fac¬ 
tory,  therefore,  becomes  a  sort  of  center 
whereby  one  may  study  the  natural  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  production  and  manufacture 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  influencing  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  finished  product  to  the  ulti- 
mate  consumer  on  the  other.  ! 

If  the  geographical  viewpoint  is  kept  con-  [ 
stantly  in  mind,  the  factory  becomes  a  center  | 
of  accumulation  and  distribution,  and  may  ‘ 
well  be  the  legitimate  object  of  field  study. 

It  is  the  inherent  right  of  American  youth  to 
become  familiar  with  the  manufactural  * 
processes  of  those  commodities  that  enter  j 
intimately  into  daily  life,  and  many  of  these  ■ 
are  logically  and  directly  connected  to  geo-  i 
graphical  study  and  interpretation.  Therefore, 
it  seems  entirely  reasonable  that  part  of  the  | 
field  work  may  be  related  to  factories  and  ^ 
manufacturing  industries. 

Because  the  natural  environmental  and  in¬ 
dustrial  phenomena  to  be  studied  may  be 
widely  separated,  thereby  involving  some  dis¬ 
tance  in  travel  and  several  days  of  time,  many 
colleges  have  developed  the  tour  idea. 

In  some  cases,  several  weeks  of  continuous  ^ 
field  work  carries  the  group  of  students  over  | 
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hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  and  includes 
the  study  of  many  and  widely  separated  in¬ 
dustries  and  a  variety  of  environmental  com¬ 
plexes.  In  such  cases,  it  is  an  economy  of 
time  and  energy  to  organize  the  group  so  as 
to  cover  the  distance  most  economically  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  include  the  study  of  as 
great  a  variety  of  geographical  phenomena 
as  possible. 

Such  tours  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 

*  so  valuable  that  many  of  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  sponsor  them  during  the  summer  in 
connection  with  the  summer  session.  Full 
college  credit  is  given  for  such  work,  and 
regular  college  or  university  professors  are 
in  charge.  Field  work  has  become  one  of  the 

*  effective  methods  of  teaching  geography. 

In  order  to  make  the  conception  of  the 
tour  idea  more  concrete,  let  us  consider  the 
tour  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University.  This  tour  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  “Redbird  Tour,”  because  one  of  the 
colors  of  the  University  is  red,  or  cardinal, 

(and  the  redbird  has  become  a  symbol  of  tbe 
institution. 

The  first  tour  was  conducted  by  Dr.  R.  G. 


Buzzard,  now  president  of  the  Eastern  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Teachers  College,  at  Charleston, 
in  the  summer  of  1926.  This  was  a  two- 
weeks  tour,  covering  the  important  points  of 
interest  in  Illinois.  It  was  in  large  measure 
experimental,  to  see  what  could  be  done  with 
the  tour  idea  on  the  college  level.  So  suc¬ 
cessful  was  this  first  tour  that  more  extensive 
tours  have  been  planned  and  conducted  each 
summer  since  then. 

Eleven  Tours  Since  1926 

Since  1926,  three  of  the  tours  have  been 
through  western  United  States,  two  of  them 
touching  Mexico,  the  Pacific,  and  Canada. 
The  remaining  eight  have  been  through  east¬ 
ern  United  States,  going  south  into  Tennes¬ 
see  and  the  Carolinas,  and  through  the 
eastern  states,  New  England,  and  southeastern 
Canada.  These  tours  have  ranged  in  length 
from  thirty  to  forty-nine  days,  and  more  than 
8,000  miles  have  been  covered  on  some  of 
them. 

The  objective  of  these  tours  has  been  to 
take  college  students  in  geography  into  the 
field  so  that  they  may  become  acquainted  at 
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first  hand  with  the  multiplex  phenomena 
that  make  up  modern  geography.  Because 
history  and  geography  are  almost  inseparably 
related,  attention  is  given  to  historical  mate¬ 
rial,  and  part  of  the  credit  for  the  work  may 
be  had  in  history. 

It  is  the  aim  to  make  geography  concrete 
and  to  lay  the  basis  for  classroom  study  and 
interpretation.  After  several  years  of  exp)eri- 
ence,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no 
tyj)e  of  educational  experience  of  more  value 
to  the  student  than  work  of  this  type  when 
properly  conducted  and  actively  entered  into 
by  the  student. 

Tours  Part  of  Summer  Session  Work 

The  Redbird  Tours  are  organized,  among 
regular  college  students.  As  a  prerequisite,  a 
student  must  have  had  one  year  of  college 
work  or  several  years  of  teaching  experience, 
and  have  had  basic  courses  in  geography.  At 
present,  the  tours  are  organized  and  run 
contemporaneously  with  the  summer  session, 
which  is  eight  weeks  in  length.  Preliminary 
study  in  the  classroom  before  the  tour  and 
analysis  and  synthesis  after  it  correlate  the 
field  and  class  work. 

From  their  inception  these  tours  have  car¬ 
ried  camp  equipment.  Meals  are  provided 
by  a  commissary,  or  kitchen  on  wheels.  A 
professional  cook  prepares  the  meals,  and  is 
assisted  by  college  students  who  accompany 
the  tour  as  camp  helpers.  The  camp  helpers 
take  down  the  camp  in  the  morning,  travel 
directly  to  the  next  camp  site,  and  put  up  the 
camp  before  the  tour  arrives  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

There  is  a  tent  for  every  four  students; 
army  cots  w’ith  kapok  mattresses  are  provided. 
Regular  college  instructors  and  experienced 
chaperons  have  charge  of  the  instruction  and 
social  life  of  the  party. 

The  tour  busses  usually  get  under  way 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Travel 
and  study  are  continuous  during  the  day. 
Frequent  stops  are  made  to  observe  and 
study  the  various  objects  of  interest  along 
the  route.  The  instructor  spends  weeks  in 
study  beforehand,  laying  out  a  route  that 
will  include  as  many  worth-while  experiences 
as  possible. 

Instruction  is  held  in  the  field  and  in  the 


busses  throughout  the  day.  Formal  classes  j 
are  held  in  camp  in  the  evenings.  The  stu¬ 
dent  has  a  specially  prepared  field  notebook 
in  which  he  records  the  various  items  of 
study  and  brings  together  in  it  the  pictorial 
material  bearing  upon  the  items  studied. 
After  the  tour  returns  to  the  campus,  several 
days  of  study,  reports,  and  reviews  bind  to¬ 
gether  the  summer  study  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  of  most  value  to  the  student. 

The  student  receives  for  this  study  the 
same  amount  of  credit  as  if  he  had  remained 
on  the  campus  all  summer.  This  is  entirely 
logical,  since  he  is  under  the  instruction  of 
the  same  professors  as  he  would  be  on  the 
campus,  and  since  the  trips  are  simply  a  plan 
to  hold  classroom  study  and  investigation 
where  it  can  be  carried  on  most  profitably. 

Advantages  of  Field  Work 

The  values  from  such  a  study  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows; 

1.  Intimate,  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  ijeog- 

raphy  and  history  of  our  country.  E 

2.  .\  first-hand  study  of  how  people  live  and 
work.  Much  of  this  cannot  be  obtained  from 
books;  it  must  be  observed  in  its  natural  setting. 

3.  Training  in  observation  and  interpretation.  Our 
nation  is  a  nation  of  travelers,  but  because  of 
lack  of  training,  most  travelers  really  see  very 
little. 

4.  A  study  and  understanding  of  the  contrasts  ^ 

between  rural  and  urban  America.  | 

T.  .\n  understanding  of  the  great  variety  of  nat-  | 
Ural  environmental  factors  that  make  up  our  I 
nation,  with  the  consequent  complexity  of  social  I 
and  economic  problem.s  growing  out  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  natural  environment. 

6.  .\n  acquaintance  with  the  agricultural  and 
manufactural  industries  of  our  country. 

This  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  an 
actual  type  of  tour  field  work  is  given  be-  j 
cause  it  is  thought  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  | 
show  concretely  the  value  of  such  work  in 
the  teaching  of  economic  geography.  The  I 
great  value  of  field  work  in  economic  geog-  \ 
raphy  lies  in  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  under¬ 
standing  and  interpretation  of  world  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  conditions.  The  student 
never  appreciates  fully  the  value  of  field 
work  when  it  is  being  done.  It  is  only  as  he 
uses  it  as  a  basis  for  understanding  and  in-  I 
terpretation  in  later  studies  that  its  real  value  ? 
is  realized. 
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Tentative  Program  of  the  E.CT.A.  Convention 

Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia 
I  April  13  -  16,  1938 


PLANS  arc  rapidly  being  completed  for 
the  Forty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association,  to 
be  held  on  April  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  at  the 
*  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  W.  E. 
Douglas,  president  of  Goldey  College,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  and  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  states  that  the  program  has  been 
practically  completed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  round  tables.  The  theme  of  the 
,  convention  will  be  “Modernizing  Business 
Education.” 

First  General  Session 

I  The  first  general  session  will  be  held  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom,  at  3:00  p.m.,  on  April  14. 
The  address  of  welcome  will  be  made  by  Dr. 
Louis  Nusbaum,  acting  superintendent  of 
schools,  Philadelphia,  and  the  response  by 
Mrs.  Susette  B.  Tyler,  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School,  Richmond,  Virginia,  vice- 
president  of  the  AsscKiation. 

Following  the  President’s  Address  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  keynote  speeches  will  be  delivered 
by  J.  Murray  Hill,  vice-president  of  the  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  College  of  Commerce,  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  aAd  Professor  D.  D.  Les- 
senberry.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
I  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hill’s  subject  will  be; 

!  “Providing  Types  of  Business  Education  That 
Will  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Changing  Char- 
r  acter  of  the  Secondary  Sch(X)l  Population.” 
Professor  Lessenberry’s  subject  will  be:  “Pro¬ 
viding  Guidance  into  and  away  from  Voca¬ 
tional  Commercial  Courses  and  for  Segrega¬ 
tion  of  VcKational  and  Non-Vocational  Busi¬ 
ness  Pupils  and  for  Specialization  within 
Vocational  Commercial  Courses  to  Meet 
Changes  in  the  Scope  of  Business  Education.” 

Second  General  Session 

The  second  general  session  will  be  held  on 
Friday  morning,  April  15.  Addresses  will  be 
given  as  follows: 

'  “What  Shall  Be  Done  to  Develop  Desirable  Personal 
Traits  in  Business  Pupils?”  by  Harry  W.  Nock,  Office 


Manager,  Service  Department,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Ne¬ 
mours  and  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

“What  Should  Be  Done  to  Develop  Personal  Util¬ 
ity  or  Consumer  V’alues  Through  the  Teaching  of 
Business  Subjects?”  by  William  M.  Polishook,  Clif¬ 
ford  J.  Scott  High  School,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

“What  Provisions  Should  Be  Made  for  Variation 
in  Abilities  within  Classes?”  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City. 

“The  George-Deen  Act  and  Its  Relation  to  Voca¬ 
tional  Business  Education,"  by  Clinton  A.  Reed, 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Albany,  New  York. 

Section  Meetings 

Section  meetings  on  Friday  will  be  as 
follows; 

Introdl'ction  to  Businkss  and  Business  Arith¬ 
metic.  Director:  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Philadelphia.  Chairmen:  George  F, 
Waltz,  McKinley  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
and  Forrest  E.  .Abbott,  High  School,  Montclair,  New 
Jersey. 

B(m)kkeepino  and  Accounting.  Director:  Na¬ 
thaniel  Altholz,  Director  of  Commercial  Education, 
New  York  City.  Chairmen:  Dr.  Atlee  L.  Percy, 
Division  of  Commercial  Education,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston;  and  Lloy4  H.  Jacobs,  Head  of  Business 
Education  Department,  State  Teachers  College,  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey. 

Secretarial.  Director:  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Chair¬ 
men:  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sec¬ 
retarial  Studies,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington; 
and  Louis  A.  Rice,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Packard 
School,  New  York  City. 

Social-Business.  Director:  Mrs.  Susette  B.  Tyler, 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Chairman:  Z.  Carleton  Staples,  Master  of  Dorchester 
(Massachusetts)  High  School  for  Boys. 

Clerical  Practice.  Director:  Peter  L.  .Agnew, 
School  of  Education.  New  York  University,  New 
York  City.  Chairmen:  James  R.  Meehan,  Hunter 
(aillegc.  New  York  City;  and  Mary  Stuart,  Brighton 
High  School,  Boston. 

.Merchandising.  Director:  (Minton  A.  Reed,  Su- 
jX-Tvisor  of  Business  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Albany,  New  York.  Chairmen:  Margaret 
Foster,  Kensington  High  School,  Philadelphia;  and 
Dr.  Neal  B.  Bowman,  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Penmanship.  Director:  E.  P,  Jenison,  Becker  (xjI- 
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Icgc,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Chairman:  Grover  C. 
Cireene,  Hanks  College,  Philadelphia. 

Privatk  Hl'siness  ScHoot.  Executives.  Director: 
E.  P.  Jenison,  Becker  College,  Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Chairman:  Hastings  Hawkes,  Becker  College, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Question-Box  Sessions 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  popular  Question- 
Box  Sessions  will  be  held  from  9:30  to  11:00. 
Following  the  Question-Box  Sessions,  the 
preceding  sections  w  ill  hold  a  second  meeting. 


Annual  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  on  Thurs 
day  evening.  Dr.  Howard  Paterson,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  the  toast¬ 
master.  A  guest  speaker  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion  w  ill  deliver  the  address. 

Membership  Campaign 

Paul  M.  Boynton,  Central  High  School, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  is  again  general 
membership  chairman,  assisted  by  a  live 
group  of  state  chairmen.  Mr.  Boynton  is 
“grinding  out”  weekly  bulletins  to  his  mem¬ 
bership  committee,  and  has  set  his  member¬ 
ship  goal  for  the  Philadelphia  convention  at 
3,500.  The  membership  banner  will  be 
awarded  to  the  state  chairman  having  the 
highest  percentage  of  the  composite  member¬ 
ship  for  the  past  four  years. 


Local  Committees 

The  local  chairman  is  George  E.  Mumford, 
Special  Assistant,  Division  of  Commercial 
Education,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  with 
Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  of  Banks  College,  as  as¬ 
sistant  chairman. 

Mr.  Mumford  has  appointed  the  following 
committee  chairmen: 

Entertainment:  Cyril  W.  Taylor,  Taylor  School, 
with  Harold  W.  Buckley,  Division  of  Commercial 
Education,  as  co-chairman. 

Hospitality:  Thomas  M.  Peirce,  Jr.,  Peirce  School. 

Information:  Clarence  A.  Wesp,  Northeast  Senior 
High  School. 

Kits:  Benjamin  Kuykendall,  Jr.,  Gratz  Senior  High 
School. 

Hostess:  Mrs.  John  A.  Luman,  Peirce  School. 

Tours:  Walter  E.  Mansley,  Frankford  High  School. 


**Convention  News** — A  Feature  I 

General  publicity  chairman  is  Jay  W.  Miller,  I 
Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Radio  pub-  | 
licity  will  be  in  charge  of  Harry  E.  Bartow,  Strayer’i  1 
Business  School,  Philadelphia.  A  new  feature  will  be  ’ 
the  daily  issue  of  Convention  News,  of  which  Simon 

M.  Hunn,  Olney  High  School,  will  be  editor. 

Advisory  Committee  | 

The  general  advisory  committee  for  the  1 
Philadelphia  convention  will  be  composed  of  \ 
Mr.  Mumford,  chairman,  Mr.  Lloyd,  asso¬ 
ciate  chairman,  and  the  following  members: 

Past  Presidents:  C.  O.  Althouse,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia;  W.  J.  Amos,  Penn  Mutual  Life 
In'^^urance  t^ompany,  Philadelphia;  (J.  Preston  Eckels,  | 
The  Gregg  Publishing  tximpany.  New  York  City;  | 
J.  E.  Fuller,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  ^ 
Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  Banks  College,  Philadelphia;  and 
John  A.  Luman,  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia. 

Also:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J.  Bonner,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Parochial  Schools,  Philadelphia;  Catherine  ' 
Carlin,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Teachers  Association;  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia;  Walter  E. 
Leidner,  High  School  of  (xmimerce,  Boston;  John  j 

N.  Minnick,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Uni-  I 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  S.  Irving  Strayer,  Strayer’s  I 
Business  School,  Philadelphia;  Pernin  H.  Q.  Taylor,  j 
Taylor  School,  Philadelphia;  Ralph  Wagenseller,  : 
Comptroller  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  i 
George  E.  Walk,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Temple  j 
University,  Philadelphia;  and  William  H.  Wythes,  | 
Principal  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Senior  High  School,  I 
Camden,  New  Jersev. 

Administrative  Committee  | 

The  local  administrative  committee  in-  , 
eludes,  besides  Mr.  Mumford  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  ) 
the  following:  i 


Frances  B.  Bowers,  Director  of  Commercial  Edu-  1 
cation.  Temple  University;  Charles  E.  (Bowman,  Girard 
College;  James  G.  Brigham,  Special  Assistant,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia;  William 
L.  Einolf,  Associate  Professor  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  John  G.  Kirk,  f 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia;  j 
Thomas  M.  Peirce,  Jr.,  Peirce  School.  j 

•  I 


You  Are  Invited  I 

I 

All  roads  lead  to  Philadelphia  and  the  ! 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  for  the  big  Easter  j 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  j 
Association.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  j 
participate. — Jay  W.  Miller,  Goldey  College,  J, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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No.  3  of  a  Series 


Shall  We  Carelessly  Say 
If's  Carelessness? 

WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

Eas/  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IN  the  second  article  of  this  series,  pub¬ 
lished  last  month,  we  considered  what 
several  outstanding  commercial  educators 
have  said  about  students’  proofreading.  All 
these  writers  seem  to  agree  on  the  basic 
necessity  for  making  the  pupil  error-conscious. 
This  consciousness  is  a  two-edged  sword — it 
will  improve  the  pupil’s  error-checking  as 
well  as  his  typing.  Such  a  double  result  is 
highly  worth  trying  for.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  merely  the  very  obvious  result,  namely, 
that  if  the  pupil  improves  his  typing  ac¬ 
curacy  he  will  have  fewer  errors  to  check. 
The  “cleanness”  (fewness  of  errors)  of  copy 
works  rather  for  poorer  proofreading. 

f  Developing  Error-Consciousness  in 
I  Students 

«  Let  us  assume  we  create  the  psychological 
situation  Professor  Harned  refers  to.  What 
!  is  the  first  step  toward  error-consciousness 
;  and  the  elimination  of  uncaught  errors?  We 
have  the  whole  long  list  of  common  typing 
’  errors  that,  much  more  often  than  one  might 
I  think,  remain  uncaught.  Take,  for  example, 
whall  for  shall;  it  occurred  in  the  manuscript 
of  a  teacher  who  thinks  fellow  teachers 
should  crack  down  on  pupils  who  make 
I  such  “obvious”  slips. 

j  We  know  that  such  letter  transpositions 
I  as  in  martial  for  marital,  and  such  opposite- 
hand  errors  as  word  for  wor/{,  band  for  banl{, 
j  and  vice  versa,  are  constantly  recurring  er- 
1  rors.  We  know  that  though  and  thought 
J  constantly  make  trouble  for  us.  We  know 
the  tendency  for  the  fingers  to  run  into 
ing  every  time  we  try  to  write  in  in  a  word: 
and  and  when  we  try  to  write  an.  And  there 
is  the  failure  to  space  between  words  and 

i 


make  other  types  of  spacing  errors.  We 
know  a  good  many  of  these  common  errors 
of  fingering.  Tell  the  pupils  to  watch  for 
them.  Possibly  give  them  an  exercise  con¬ 
taining  these  errors. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  teh 
for  the  and  many  similar  errors,  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  which  are  obvious,  are  not  supposed 
to  be  corrected  by  the  proofreaders  on  one 
of  the  large  newspaper  chains,  because  the 
executives  think  the  time  and  expense  in¬ 
volved  do  not  warrant  the  correction. 

Then  there  is  the  error  of  writing  a  word 
very  much  like  the  word  that  should  have 
been  used.  I  know  the  educator  and  his 
excellent  stenographer  who  wrote  me  about 
'"2iiT-plain  passengers”  know  how  to  spell 
“airplane.”  And  the  teacher  who  wrote 
“with  only  the  textbook  as  a  guild"  knew 
the  correct  word.  Other  examples  of  this 
type  of  error  and  an  explanation  come  more 
suitably  later. 

Errors  in  Spelling  and  Punctuation 

And  how  about  errors  in  spelling  and 
punctuation  not  noticed  by  pupils?  A  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  at  Teachers  College’  says: 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  word  may  be 
learned  without  first  learning  the  separate  letters 
which  compose  it.  Spelling  and  reading  are  thus 
psychologically  far  from  identical.  In  perceiving  a 
word,  all  parts  are  not  equally  stressed.  The  first 
half  and  the  upper  half  of  the  word  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  last  and  lower  halves. 

This  might  account  for  such  spellings  as 
you  for  your,  trolly  for  trolley,  though  for 

’I^eta  S.  Hollingworth,  Ph.D.,  “Special  Talents 
and  Defects,"  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1923,  p.  57. 
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thought,  and  treasure  for  treasurer.  Two 
Ciestalt  psychologists^  say  this  about  spelling: 

Spelling  can  be  learned  correctly  only  when  the 
student  can  see  the  word  first  as  a  unit  and  then 
perceive  the  letters,  each  in  relation  to  its  neighbors 
and  to  the  whole  word. 

But  how  can  the  pupil  recognize  a  mis¬ 
spelled  word  when  he  has  never  learned  how 
to  spell  that  word.'  For  example,  if  the  pupil 
spells  expense  as  expence,  the  chances  are 
that  is  the  way  he  will  type  it,  even  when 
copying  from  perfect  copy.  This  is  especially 
true  w'ith  pupils  of  low  mentality  whose  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  decidedly  limited — “dull  normals" 
we  euphemistically  call  them.  (Dull  they 
certainly  are;  and  normally  w'e  get  a  lot  of 
them.) 

Mistakes  in  word  division,  if  due  to  ignor¬ 
ance,  come  in  here.  More  often  probably  such 
a  mistake  is  due  solely  to  the  typist’s  being 
too  lazy  to  consult  a  dictionary  when  he  is 
in  doubt.  Once  in  a  while  you  meet  some 
such  errors  as  begin-ing  or  stand-dards — pos¬ 
sibly  similar  to  letter  errors  in  undivided 
words. 

Failure  to  get  the  sense  of  the  context 
while  transcribing  is  responsible  for  such  errors 
as  these:  “Where  do  we  do  are  fastest  work.^’’ 
“I  feel  my  years  in  my  oats.”  But  as  the 
opposite  hand  error  sometimes  occurs  w'hilc 
transcribing,  we  may  be  misled  to  think  such 
confusion  is  due  to  typing  only;  for  instance, 
to  what  would  you  attribute  the  confusion 
between  bit  and  bet,  also  will  and  well? 
I’ve  known  some  who  even  thought  Gregg 
Shorthand  was  fundamentally  at  fault  here. 
We  do  like  to  find  alibis!  Here’s  something 
again  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  that  may 
set  somebody  on  the  proper  research  trail: 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  probe  the 
psychological  process  of  the  stenographer  who  wrote 
bit  instead  of  bet  in  my  letter  to  you.  In  spite  of 
the  elaborate  explanations  I  have  seen  as  to  why 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  confusing  letters  which 
are  on  the  same  finger  of  opposite  hands,  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  such  errors  as  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  s  for  I,  d  for  e  for  i  distinctly  indicate 

that  there  is  some  connection  here.  In  other  words, 
we  never  find  that  the  student  types  bzt  instead  of 
bet.  The  error  will  always  be  between  the  e  and 

*Wheclcr  and  Perkins,  "Principles  of  Mental  De¬ 
velopment,”  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York,  1932,  p.  259. 


the  i.  Here  is  a  nice  subject  for  research!  The  error 
m  question  is  apparently  due  to  this  crossing  of 
the  wires  for  e  and  i  to  begin  with  and  it  is  certainly 
tlue  to  sloppy  proofreading  to  end  with. 

The  other  error  you  mention  (“He  is  the  only 
censor.  Seldom  docs  he  exercise  his  prerogative,  as 
you  yourself  will  know.")  brings  up  an  extremely 
interesting  point  which  1  don’t  think  most  teachers 
realize.  The  great  majority  of  errors  made  by  the 
stenographer  in  the  office  arc  not  straight  typographi¬ 
cal  errors  or  straight  proofreading  errors.  The  great 
majority  of  the  errors  are  due  to  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  English  idioms.  To  you  or  to  me  the  natural  i 
word  combination  would  be  “as  you  yourself  well  I 
know."  It  is  an  English  idiom.  You  can  say  “as 
you  yourself  will  know”  and  still  make  sense.  But  j 
literate  people  arc  much  more  apt  to  say  “as  you  I 
yourself  well  know.”  It  is  really  more  than  an  I 
idiom,  it  is  almost  a  cliche.  I 

I  wonder  if  the  confusion  between  bet  and  bit  I 
might  not  have  had  its  foundation  partly  in  the  ' 
same  tyjie  of  error.  To  you  or  to  me  the  only  nat¬ 
ural  expression  would  be  “it  is  a  fairly  safe  bet," 
liecausc  this  has  come  to  be  a  commonly  used  idiom. 

Because  the  pupil  or  the  stenographer  doesn’t  have  ' 
that  feeling  for  the  idiom  he  docs  not  notice  that 
anything  is  wrong  in  expressions  which  would  be 
immediately  called  to  our  attention.  1  have  some¬ 
times  wondered  if  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  / 
collect  and  give  the  student  for  practice  a  number  | 
of  the  commoner  English  idioms  of  this  sort  so  that  ■ 
the  pupil  might  become  so  familiar  with  them  that 
any  deviation  from  the  set  phrase  would  be  caught 
in  the  proofreading. 

Rather  irrelevantly,  but  with  some  degree  of  per¬ 
tinency,  did  you  ever  read  the  story  by  O.  Henry  j 
entitled  “Calloway’s  Code”?  If  you  arc  familiar  I 
with  the  story  you  will  understand  what  made  me  I 
think  of  it — if  not,  I  think  you  would  enjoy  read- 
fling  it.* 

You  possibly  recall  Mr.  Leslie’s  humorous 
comment*  on  the  error  he  observed  in  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  "//mrW-sentence  writing.”  A  judge 
(to  give  you  a  joke  due  to  this  type  of  error) 
famous  for  settling  marital  rows  that  had  ^ 
become  martial  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
husbands  should  kill  their  wives  every  morn¬ 
ing  before  leaving  for  business,  and  every  5 
evening  when  returning  home.  I 

.\gain,  there  is  a  much  more  difficult  type 
of  error  to  catch,  once  it  has  been  typed,  f 


*Rejx)rter  Calloway  gets  a  message  through  Japa-  j 
nese  censors  by  using  first  words  of  well-known  j 
idioms,  hoping  his  paper  will  see  he  means  the  sec-  i 
ond  word  of  the  idiom;  for  instance,  foregone  (con¬ 
clusion],  rash  [act],  muffled  [report],  brute  [force],  ^ 
select  [few],  beggars  [description],  angel  [un-  ^ 
a  wares] .  | 

‘Business  Education  World,  June,  1937,  p.  795. 
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NB.  CURTIS  has  been  selected  to  head 
•  the  new  business  education  depart¬ 
ment  in  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  College, 


N.  B.  Curtis  Paul  W.  Seaton 


Shippensburg.  That  college  now  offers  four 
full  years  of  business  education,  with  secre¬ 
tarial,  accounting,  and  retail-selling  curricula. 
The  new  department  will  work  in  close  co¬ 
ordination  with  another  newly  established 
department,  Adult  Education  Teacher 
Training. 

Courses  will  carry  credit  toward  state 
teacher  certification  in  Pennsylvania  secondary 
schools.  Additional  business  methods  courses 
will  be  offered  during  the  summer.. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  State 
Teachers  College  at  Bloomsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  since  September,  1937,  and  before  then 
was  on  the  faculty  of  Peabody  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  for  several  years. 

Paul  W.  Seaton,  who  will  assist  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis,  was  formerly  head  of  the  commercial 
department  of  Derry  (Pennsylvania)  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  and  for  the  past  three  years 
has  taught  in  the  high  school  in  Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  also  had  experience  as 
a  public  accountant,  having  specialized  in 
pay-roll  accounting. 

Course  Outline  For 
Consumer  Education 


Presumably,  only  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
would  spot  the  error.  For  example,  February 
31  (a  Ripley  find  on  a  tombstone)  might 
have  been  intended  for  13.  Here’s  one  that 
'  appeared  in  a  newspaper  criticism  of  the 
play  “Tobacco  Road’’  that  is  easy  when  you 
know  the  terrible  conditions  depicted:  “The 
dream  [instead  of  drama]  of  ‘Tobacco  Road’ 
was  handled,  etc.”  And  another  from  your 
favorite  magazine:  “Little  Eva  crossing  the 
ice-caked  river  had  no  greater  need  for  cau¬ 
tion  than  do  you  in  writing  this  letter.”  If 
you  know  your  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  you 
should  catch  this  slip. 

Proofreaders*  Illusions** 

1  .\ssuming  that  our  pupils  know  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  words  they  will  have  to  use,  that 
in  punctuation  they  are  as  good  as  we  can 
expect,  that  their  English  is  generally  beyond 
reproach,  and  that  they  possess  a  broad  funil 
.  of  business  information  and  general  knowl- 
I  edge,  will  their  checking  be  100  per  cent.* 

1  Not  at  all.  There  is  a  catch  in  this  checking 
business  named,  by  the  psychologists,  “proof¬ 
readers’  illusions.”  As  you  probably  have 
observed,  any  organ  of  sensory  perception 
I  can  be  fooled — made  to  experience  an  illu¬ 
sion.  Peel  your  eyes  as  you  read  this  quota- 
\  tion  from  a  Columbia  University  professor:' 

j  If  the  present  stimulus  has  something  in  com- 

Imon  with  the  stimulus  which  has  in  the  past  aroused 
a  certain  perception,  we  may  make  the  same  re¬ 
sponse  now  as  we  did  before — espcially,  of  course, 

!  if  the  preparatory  set  favors  this  response. 

A  good  instance  of  this  type  is  called  the  “proof¬ 
reader's  illusion.”  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
I  every  missf>elled  word  and  other  tyjxigraphical  error 
*  in  reading  proof.  Almost  every  book  comes  out 
I  with  a  few  such  errors,  in  spite  of  having  been 

^  scanned  repeatedly  by  several  people.  A  couple  of 

misprints  have  purposely  been  left  in  the  last  few 
r  I  lines  for  the  reader’s  benefit.  If  the  word  as  printed 
\  has  enough  resemblance  to  the  right  word,  it  arouses 
1  the  same  response  and  enables  the  reader  to  get 
I  the  sense  and  pass  on  satisfied. 

[  What  can  be  done  about  proofreaders’  illu- 
.  [  sions.?  What,  for  that  matter,  can  be  done 
It  \  about  any  illusions.?  Not  much,  except  to  be 
j  on  our  guard  against  them. 

{To  be  continued) 

‘Robert  S.  Woodworth,  “Psychology”  (revised  edi¬ 
tion),  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1*^29,  p.  4H. 


A  COURSE  outline  for  consumer  education 
in  secondary  schtxils  has  been  prepared  in 
mimeographed  form  by  the  National  Consumer 
News  and  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by 
interested  teachers  and  administrators. 

The  address  of  National  Consumer  News  is 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  Teletype  operators  cannot  erase.  Here  is  a 
new  field  for  speedy,  accurate  typists. 
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T  SOBEL  A.  ENNIS,  assistant  director  of 
continuation  schools  in  New  York  City, 
who  has  completed  fifty  years  of  continuous 
service  in  the  city’s  public  school  system,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  by  the  Vocational  High  and 
Continuation  School  Teachers  Association  of 
New  York  City.  Her  colleagues  and  former 
pupils  praised  her  work  as  a  teacher.  About 
2,000  persons  were  present. 

State  Attorney -General  John  J.  Bennett,  Jr., 
who  was  a  pupil  under  Miss  Ennis  thirty-one 
years  ago,  spoke  as  follows: 

In  all  my  life — in  business,  in  the  Army,  in  law, 
and  in  public  life — on  every  occasion  when  a  crisis 
arose  I  asked  myself  what  Miss  Ennis  would  want 
me  to  do,  because  I  felt  that  if  I  did  what  she 
would  want  me  to  do  I  would  be  doing  the  right 
thing. 

Justice  John  MacCrate,  of  the  'New  York 
Supreme  Court,  said: 

No  sweeter  woman  ever  lived  than  this  woman, 
who  lost  herself  in  the  task  of  trying  to  help  boys 
and  girls  find  that  for  which  they  were  best  fitted. 

Justice  MacCrate  was  a  pupil  of  Miss  En¬ 
nis  forty  years  ago.  She  had  insisted  that  he 
learn  a  mechanic’s  job  to  continue  his 
education. 

One  after  another  the  speakers  praised  Miss 
Ennis  and  spoke  of  the  inspiration  that  she 
had  given  to  each  of  them.  They  included 
Dr.  William  E.  Grady,  associate  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools,  who  was  toastmaster;  Justice 
Charles  C.  Lockwood,  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Dr.  Harold  G.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 
schools;  and  Edward  Mandel,  associate 
superintendent  of  schools. 

During  the  program.  Dr.  Campbell  pre¬ 
sented  to  Miss  Ennis,  on  behalf  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  a  bronze  medallion,  which  was 
awarded  “for  distinguished  service  in  voca¬ 
tional  and  adult  education.’’  Miss  Ennis  con¬ 
cluded  the  program  by  reviewing  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  school  system  during  the  last 
half  century,  telling  of  her  battles  to  attain 
equal  pay  for  w'omen  teachers  and  of  the 
struggles  that  were  necessary  for  the  creation 
and  growth  of  the  vocational  and  continu¬ 
ation  schools.  In  conclusion.  Miss  Ennis  said: 

I  have  never  been  one  to  make  speeches.  I’m  a 
woman  of  action.  I  can  stage  a  fight  as  well  as 
anyone,  and  it  won't  be  a  draw.  I’ve  done  it  all 
my  life.  By  that  they  know  me. 
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ECTA  Membership 
Has  Doubled  in  Four  Years 


PAUL  M.  BOYNTON,  head  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  department.  Central  High  School, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  has  been  general  mem¬ 
bership  chairman  of  the  ECTA  for  the  past 
five  years.  Under  his  leadership,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  as'ociation  has  grown  from  1,594 
in  1933  to  3,042  in  1937.  The  goal  this  year 
is  3,500. 

The  weekly  bulletins  that  Mr.  Boynton  sends 
to  his  state  membership  chairmen  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  his  regular  office-practice  course. 
The  bulletins  are  illustrated  by  cartoons  drawn 
by  the  art  students  and  traced  on  a  mimeoscope 
in  his  office-practice  department. 


IN  CONNECTION  with  the  ECTA  con¬ 
vention,  Columbia  University  will  hold 
an  alumni  breakfast  meeting  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  April  15,  at  8  o’clock,  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel.  Plans  for  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  at  Teachers  College  will  be  discussed,  to¬ 
gether  with  ways  in  which  the  College  may 
effectively  serve  alumni  groups.  Those  plan¬ 
ning  to  attend  should  send  their  names  to 
Professor  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  525  West  120th  Street,  New  York  City. 


1AURA  WURTZEL  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  the  College  of  Education  and  director 
of  teacher  training  at  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rap¬ 
ids,  Michigan.  In  addi¬ 


tion  to  her  administra¬ 
tive  duties,  she  is  offer¬ 
ing  instruction  in  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  and 
courses  in  education. 

Miss  Wurtzel  re¬ 
ceived  her  A.B.  and 
A.M.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  and  has  done  grad¬ 
uate  w'ork  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and 
at  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty  toward  her  Ph.D. 

For  the  past  nine  years  Miss  Wurtzel  has  been 
director  of  the  secretarial  science  department  in 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Minot,  North  Da¬ 
kota.  For  two  years  she  served  as  state  and  re¬ 
gional  supervisor  of  the  NEA  Department  of 
Business  Education  and  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Federation.  She  was  also 
president  of  the  Commerce  Section  of  the  North 
Dakota  Education  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1936  and  1937. 
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Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

A  Commercial  Curriculum 
For  the  Small  High  School 

CHARLES  APEL 


POPE’S  advice  should  apply  to  small  high 
schools  with  one  or  two  teachers  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  We  should  not  be  the 
first  to  try  new  courses,  nor  should  we  be  the 
.  last  to  recommend  that  certain  old  courses  be 
dropped.  We  can,  however,  consider  changes 
in  objectives,  particularly  in  the  “big  three” — 
bookkeeping,  typing,  and  shorthand. 

Bookkeeping 

Instead  of  teaching  bookkeeping  from  the 
vocational  viewpoint,  I  suggest  that,  in  the 
small  high  school,  we  teach  it  from  the 
personal-use  viewpoint.  Instead  of  requiring 
the  student  to  work  out  a  set  of  books  and 
study  about  one  particular  type  of  business 
from  the  vocational  viewpoint,  I  would  have 
him  learn  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  so 
that  he  can  make  immediate  use  of  them  in 
his  own  personal  record  keeping  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  books  for  his  extracurricular  activities.  I 
should  also  include  a  section  devoted  to  tax 
bookkeeping. 

Judging  from  the  present  trend,  some  day 
every  citizen  will  have  to  keep  a  set  of  books 
for  himself  and  keep  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  conform  with  government  practice.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  wouldn’t  hurt  the  citizen  to  under¬ 
stand  his  tax  bills! 

In  addition,  this  personal-use  course  could 
offer  instruction  in  accounting  for  farmers, 
physicians,  and  small  businesses,  giving  the 
student  his  choice  in  selecting  the  type  he 
desires.  When  two  years  of  bookkeeping  can 
be  given,  I  suggest  that  the  vocational  em¬ 
phasis  be  placed  upon  the  advanced  course. 

Typing 

'  I  suggest  two  years  of  typing.  The  first 
year,  for  personal  use,  should  be  offered  as 


early  as  possible — in  the  ninth  grade,  or  in 
junior  high.  The  second  year  would  be  elec¬ 
tive  for  business  students  and  w’ould  deal 
with  business  forms  and  business  typing. 

The  advantage  of  training  the  student  to  type 
early  in  his  high  school  years  is  obvious.  Any 
teacher  who  has  had  to  read  student  papers 
can  vouch  for  this.  There  would,  then,  be  a 
disadvantage  in  teaching  typing  so  early,  be¬ 
cause  students  would  be  using  the  typewriter 
for  four  years  instead  of  one  or  two.  Type¬ 
writers  would  have  to  cost  less  so  the  students 
could  afford  to  buy  their  own,  or  else  the 
school  would  have  to  supply  more  of  them 
than  at  present  for  the  students  to  use  outside 
class-instruction  periods.  Enrollment  in  the 
typing  course  should  automatically  give  the 
student  the  privilege  of  using  a  machine  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  his  school  years. 

Shorthand 

I  suggest  that  shorthand  be  offered  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  This  program 
can  be  handled  conveniently  in  the  two- 
teacher  commercial  department.  Only  a  few’ 
of  our  very  small  schools  teach  both  begin¬ 
ning  and  advanced  shorthand. 


y  About  Charles  A  pel:  Head  of  the  commercial 
department.  State  Teachers  College,  Kearney, 
Nebraska.  A.B.  in  Religion,  Wesley  College, 
Grand  Forks,  Nebraska;  B.S.  and  M.S.  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  North  Dakota.  Chairman 
of  Athletic  Board  for  eight  years.  Broad  in¬ 
terests  include  tests,  personality-development 
study,  budgeting,  student  activities,  travel,  writ¬ 
ing.  Ordained  Elder  in  the  Methodist  Church; 
supplies  near-by  churches  on  Sundays.  Chosen 
in  1937  as  one  of  the  most  successful  graduates 
of  U.NJ>.  since  its  founding.  (Two  others 
chosen  were  Maxwell  Anderson  and  Vilhjalmur 
Stefanson.)  Hobby:  chess. 
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From  my  observation  of  commercial  con¬ 
tests  in  Nebraska,  I  have  noticed  that  the 
school  that  teaches  shorthand  efficiently  usu¬ 
ally  wins  the  commercial  championship,  other 
things  being  equal.  Many  schools  do  not 
teach  shorthand,  or  do  not  place  in  the  short¬ 
hand  division.  Where  seventy  papers  will  be 
turned  in  for  typing  in  a  district  contest, 
probably  only  fifteen  will  be  turned  in  for 
shorthand. 

The  Big  Three 

These  three  subjects  I  would  recommend, 
then,  as  the  “big  three”  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  equivalent  to  the  three  “R’s”  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  These  three  are  taught 
in  nearly  every  large  high  school  teaching 
commercial  subjects,  and  the  rest  of.  the  busi¬ 
ness  curriculum  is  built  around  tjiem. 

In  many  towns  the  businessmen  expect  the 
high  school  to  supply  them  with  prospective 
office  workers;  esjiecially  is  this  so  in  towns 
with  no  private  business  school  near-by.  Some 
businessmen  feel  that  the  high  school  should 
be  used  to  build  up  their  trade  area  and  that 
this  can  be  done  by  enrolling  students  from 
the  surrounding  territory.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  high  school  must  offer  a  busi¬ 
ness  course  in  order  to  draw  the  students  to 
the  city.  Increased  trade  results  from  visits 
of  parents  and  friends  of  students. 

I  recommend  not  only  that  the  “big  three” 
be  retained  in  the  curriculum  as  suggested 
above;  I  believe  also  that  the  commercial  cur¬ 
riculum  should  be  enlarged  or  strengthened. 
To  this  end  I  recommend  adding  junior  busi¬ 
ness  training,  salesmanship,  citizenship  law, 
and  consumer  economics. 

Junior  Business  Training 

Junior  business  training  should  be  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  course  taught  in  the  ninth  grade. 
In  addition  to  giving  a  general  view  of  all 
the  commercial  subjects,  this  course  would 
deal  with  ail  the  public  factors  that  enter  into 
any  specific  business,  and  with  which  the 
average  businessman  and  consumer  may  come 
in  contact.  It  should  be  a  commercial- 
appreciation  course.  How  to  be  thrifty,  how 
to  bank,  how  to  buy,  how  to  sell,  how  to 
send  a  telegram,  what  to  do  when  traveling, 
and  the  value  of  insurance  protection  should 
be  covered  to  some  extent. 


I  list  junior  business  training  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  in  nearly  every  study  made  of  the 
commercial  subjects  that  should  be  taught 
it  ranks  closely  after  shorthand,  typing,  and 
bookkeeping. 

Salesmanship 
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Next,  I  recommend  a  combination  course 
of  personality  and  salesmanship.  The  Mer¬ 
ritt  Business  School,  of  Oakland,  California 
re{X)rts  that  the  success  they  have  in  placing  ^ 
applicants  is  due  to  the  training  they  give 
their  students  in  personality  development  and 
in  selling  their  services.  With  that  in  mind,  \ 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  importance  I 
of  training  in  salesmanship  has  been  recog- 1 
nized  by  the  Cieorge-Deen  Act,  I  believe  wc  ' 
would  not  be  considered  rash  if  we  recom-  I 
mend  that  such  a  course  be  placed  in  the  cur- 1 
riculum  of  the  small  high  school.  I 

A  salesmanship  course  should  provide  such  | 
training  so  that  when  the  student  has  grad- 1 
uated  he  may  be  fitted  to  obtain  a  position  as ! 
soon  as  possible  after  graduation.  Another  ' 
reason  for  putting  in  this  course  is  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  studies  made  by  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Tonne,  of  New  York  University,  more  peo ; 
pie  work  at  selling  positions  than  in  book-  ■ 
keeping,  secretarial,  and  clerical  positions.  | 
Yet  the  number  of  students  taking  salesman- j 
ship  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  those  taking! 
the  other  business  subjects.  J 

Citizenship  Law 

The  next  course  I  would  install  would  be 
law.  I  would  call  it  “citizenship  law”  and  j 
would  bring  out  the  various  phases  of  law 
that  affect  the  individual.  It  should  be  a  \ 
course  in  appreciation  of  law,  aiming  to  ere-  ? 
ate  respect  for  law  and  order,  at  the  same  I 
time  informing  the  students  of  the  pitfalls  I 
found  in  law,  and  the  necessity  for  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  legal  points  involved  in  their  every¬ 
day  transactions  as  well  as  from  the  view- 
[wint  of  the  businessman. 
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Consumer  Economics  s 

While  business  arithmetic,  commercial  •  j 
geography,  and  several  other  courses  demand  [ 
to  be  listed,  I  believe  a  good  course  in  con-  1 
sumer  economics,  or  “buymanship,”  should  | 
be  the  next  step.  It,  too,  should  be  taught  P 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer,  giving  I 


t 
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him  necessary  information  about  buying 
property  and  merchandise,  and  some  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Material  put  out  by  the  Consumers’  Research 
and  the  various  bulletins  issued  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  be  studied.  This 
course  would  prepare  students  to  use  good 
judgment  and  care  in  buying  groceries  and 
clothing  and  in  making  the  proper  selection 
of  advertised  goods. 

Seven  Courses  Recommended 

To  sum  up,  then,  this  list  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  commercial  curriculum  for  the 
small  high  school  with  one  or  two  teachers 
of  business  subjects,  I  would  retain  the  “big 
three,”  with  emphasis  on  their  personal-use 
values.  Then  I  would  add  to  the  “big 
three”  a  business-appreciation  course  called 
junior  business  training;  salesmanship  and 
personality -development;  law  appreciation; 
and  consumer  economics. 

The  Stenographer 
And  Her  Desk 

BOOKLET  dedicated  to  “the  progres¬ 
sive  stenographer,  ever  interested  in 
^  means  whereby  she  may  increase  her  effi- 
’  cicncy,”  has  become  popular  among  begin¬ 
ning  employees  and  students  of  business.  At 
least  one  secretarial  school  uses  it  as  a  prize 
.  for  typing  speed. 

I  .\mong  the  subjects  briefly  but  helpfully 
,  discussed  by  the  author.  Miss  Fannie  H. 

,  Rippcy,  are  the  dictionary,  correct  addresses, 

.  carbon  copies,  stationery  arrangement,  and 
.  business  habits. 

5  The  first  thing  that  confronts  a  beginning 
,  stenographer  is  a  desk  all  her  own.  For  her, 

,  even  more  than  for  her  experienced  sisters, 
.  efficiency  in  finding  tools  is  important.  Miss 
Rippey  suggests  the  following  arrangement 
for  a  desk  with  three  drawers  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  leaf  on  each  side: 

Left  Side — 

d  Extension  l^af:  Finished  work  taken  from  the 
1-  typewriter. 

jj  Top  Drawer:  Stencils,  stylus,  stencil  error  cradi- 
I  cator,  machine  oil,  tyjic  cleaner,  mucilage,  paper 
fasteners. 

8  Middle  Drawer:  Clips,  finger  stall,  knife,  maps. 


address  labels,  pencils,  jren,  ink,  blotters,  erasers, 
rubber  bands. 

Bottom  Drawer:  Carbon  jiaper,  stiecial  forms,  dic¬ 
tionary. 

Right  Side — 

Extension  L^uf:  Shorthand  notebook,  when  in  use. 
Top  Drawer:  Current  material  (letters  and  notes 
of  things  requiring  prompt  attention),  notebook 
when  not  in  use. 

Middle  Drawer:  Sorted  paper  (interoffice  station¬ 
ery,  customer  forms,  etc.),  envelopes. 

Bottom  Drawer:  Material  to  be  attended  to  in 
spare  time,  pocketbook,  gloves,  emergency  make¬ 
up  kit  and  mending  ec]uipment.  (Feminine): 
Mending  equipment  includes  a  10-cent  bottle  of 
colorless  nail  polish  for  stocking  runs. 

The  price  of  “How  to  Increase  Your 
Efficiency”  is  25  cents  a  single  copy;  price  to 
teachers  for  ten  or  more  copies,  20  cents  each. 
Send  orders  direct  to  Miss  Fannie  H.  Rippey, 
2452  S.  E,  Salmon  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Not  only  the  beginner  but  the  experienced 
stenographer  can  profit  by  suggestions  for 
arrangement  of  materials.  As  her  duties 
change,  she  should  stop  now  and  then  to 
consider  the  rearrangement  of  her  materials. 
Otherwise,  placement  of  equipment  that  was 
ideal  for  the  kind  of  work  she  did  at  the 
beginning  of  her  employment  may  definitely 
handicap  her  as  time  goes  on. 

The  beginning  stenographer,  of  course, 
confronted  with  mimeograph  equipment, 
several  kinds  of  stationery,  two  or  three 
reference  books,  and  some  rublier  stamps  and 
other  small  gadgets,  requires  sj'iecial  guidance. 


Editor’s  Note — Readers  of  the  BEW  are  invited 
to  comment  on  ideal  arrangements  of  material  in 
various  types  of  stenographic  desks — the  desk  with 
four  ordinary  drawers  and  a  deep  one;  and  the  desk 
with  typewriter  occupying  the  space  of  one  column 
of  drawers,  leaving  three  side  drawers  and  one  shal¬ 
low  center-top  drawer  for  use. 


Newark  to  Give  Examination 
For  Commercial  Teacher  Licenses 

ANDIDATES  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a 
license  to  teach  commercial  subjects  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  will 
take  a  written  examination  on  Tuesday,  April 
19.  Oral  examinations  will  be  given  on  a  date 
to  be  announced  later.  Applications  must  be 
filed  no  later  than  March  25.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe 
is  superintendent  of  schools;  Raymond  C.  Good 
fellow  is  director  of  business  education. 
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Instruction  Sheets  in  Typewriting 

No.  2  —  Correct  Paper  Insertion 
BERNHARD  BARGEN 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce,  Bethel  College,  Kansas 

WHEN  we  speak  of  correct  paper  inser-  goes  into  the  machine  crooked.  We  have 
tion,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  method  of  reference  to  the  placement  of  the  paper  with 
holding  the  paper,  nor  to  the  method  of  regard  to  the  paper  scale  on  the  typewriter, 
turning  or  twirling  the  platen,  nor  to  the  The  typewriter  scale  is  the  typist’s  ruler, 
method  of  straightening  the  paper  when  it  He  uses  the  scale  on  the  typewriter  as  a 


CORRECT  PAPER  INSERTION 
Instruction  Sheet 

Paper  narrower  than  the  width  of  the  scale:  Any  paper  less  than  the  width  of  the  typewriter  scale 
should  be  inserted  so  that  the  left  edge  of  the  paper  comes  at  zero.  Study  carefully  Figures  1  and  2. 

Fig.  1.  A  card  5 
inches  wide  insert¬ 
ed  with  the  left 
edge  of  the  card  at 
0.  Fig.  2.  A  card 
3  inches  wide  in¬ 
serted  in  the  same 
Fig.  1  Fig.  2  manner. 

Paper  wider  than  the  width  of  the  scale:  Paper  wider  than  the  width  of  the  scale  should  be  inserted 
so  that  the  center  of  the  paper  comes  at  the  center  of  the  scale.  A  convenient  method  of  finding  the 
center  of  the  paper  is  to  crease  it  slightly  by  folding  with  the  edges  held  even.  Study  carefully  Figures 
3  and  4.  Insert  this  sheet  into  the  typewriter.  Depress  the  paper-release  lever.  Move  the  paper  to  the 
left  or  right  as  necessary,  until  the  crease  points  exactly  at  the  center  of  the  scale  (43,  pica;  51,  elite). 
Reset  the  paper-release  lever.  The  paper  is  now  correedy  inserted.  Move  the  paper  side  guide  to  the 
left  edge  of  the  paper. 


Fig.  3.  A  sheet  of 
paper  10  inches 
wide  inserted  in  a 
machine  with  a 
9-inch  scale,  90 
spaces,  pica  type. 
Crease  points  to 
center  of  scale,  45. 

Fig.  4.  A  sheet  11 
inches  wide  insert¬ 
ed  in  a  machine 
with  an  8- inch  acale, 
80  apaces,  pica  type. 
Crease  points  to 
center  of  scale,  40. 


Crease 

Fig.  3  I 


Fig.  4 
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CORRECT  PAPER  INSERTION 
Exercise  Sheet 

I n> fruitions:  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  words  or  figures  that  will  make  the  statements  complete 
and  correct.  One  inch  =  10  spaces  in  pica  type;  12  spaces  in  elite. 

1.  When  correctly  inserted,  the  right  edge  of  paper  5  inches  by  5  inches  will  strike  the  scale  at 
.  (pica). 

2.  The  left  edge  of  paper  8  inches  wide,  if  inserted  into  a  typewriter  with  an  80-space  pica  scale,  will 

strike  the  scale  at  . 

3.  The  normal  position  for  the  paper  side  guide  is  such  that  a  sheet  of  letter-size  paper  will  strike  a 

pica  scale  at . and  . 

3.  If  a  card  7  inches  wide  is  inserted  into  a  machine  that  writes  an  8-inch  pica-type  line,  the  center 
of  the  card  will  be  at  . 

“i.  I'he  paper  side  guide  should  be  moved  only  when  inserting  paper  that  is  wider  than . 

6.  When  typing  on  a  tyjiewriter  having  a  scale  of  120  pica  spaces,  the  typist  should  set  the  pajier  side 

guide  so  that  the  paper  will  strike  the  scale  at . 

7.  When  inserting  a  sheet  of  paper  1 1  inches  wide,  the  center  of  the  paper  will  strike  the  scale  at 
.  (Assume  a  machine  with  an  8J/2-inch  line,  pica  spacing.) 

8.  When  inserting  a  sheet  of  paper  10  inches  wide  into  a  typewriter  with  an  8j4-inch  scale,  elite  spac¬ 
ing,  the  center  of  the  paper  should  come  at  . 

9.  For  paper  7  inches  wide,  the  paper  side  guide  should  be  set  at  . 

10.  For  a  card  2  inches  wide,  the  paper  side  guide  should  be  set  at  . 

11.  A  paper  9  inches  wide,  inserted  into  a  pica  machine,  8j4-inch  line,  will  have  the  crease  strike  the 

scale  at  . 

12.  The  right  edge  of  a  card  8  inches  wide  will  strike  a  pica  scale  at  . 

13.  The  left  edge  of  a  card  4  inches  wide  will  strike  the  pica  scale  at  . 

14.  The  right  edge  of  a  card  3  inches  wide  will  strike  an  elite  scale  at . 


carpenter  uses  his  footrule,  or  the  dressmaker 
her  tape  measure.  If  this  ruler  is  actually  to 
function  in  typing,  the  typist  must  realize 
that  the  paper  must  always  be  inserted  into 
the  machine  so  as  to  agree  with  the  scale. 
The  edge  of  the  paper  must  be  at  zero  on  the 
scale. 

If  the  typist  makes  a  point  always  to  in¬ 
sert  the  paper  so  that  the  left  edge  of  the  paper 
strikes  the  scale  at  zero,  the  scale  will  then 
automatically  measure  the  width  of  the  paper. 
Regardless  of  the  width,  it  will  indicate  in¬ 
stantly  the  center  of  the  paper. 

Editor's  Note — The  illustrations  of  typewriter 
scales  that  accompany  this  article  were  made  by  our 
engraver  direct  from  the  mimeographed  instruction 
sheets  prepared  by  Mr.  Bargen  himself.  ITiey  show 
the  high  standard  he  sets  for  his  students.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  work  clear  and  uniform  enough  for  en¬ 
gravers’  line  cuts  to  be  made  from  it  is  rare,  both 
in  schools  and  in  offices. 


•  The  Golden  Rule  of  Education:  “The  first 
duty  of  the  schcMiI  is  to  teach  pupils  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  the  desirable  things  that  they  are  likely  to 
do  anyway.” — Dr.  Thomas  Henry  Briggs,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 


Two  Well-Known  Educators 
To  Conduct  European  Tours 

RMA  EHRENHARDT,  associate  professor  of 
commerce,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  is  to  be  the  leader  this  summer  of 
a  European  commercial  education  tour  combin¬ 
ing  business,  culture,  and  pleasure. 

The  tour  will  include  as  one  of  its  special 
features  attendance  at  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  on  Commercial  Education  to  be  held  at 
Berlin,  July  25-29. 

The  party  will  sail  from  New  York  on  the 
steamship  “Deutschland,”  July  14. 

Full  information  regarding  the  tour  may  be 
obtained  from  William  M.  Barber,  Babson  Park, 
Massachusetts. 

F.  BURMAHLN,  director  of  the  depart- 
•  ment  of  business  education  of  E.  C.  Glass 
Senior  High  School,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  will 
conduct  a  motor  tour  de  luxe  through  six  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  during  the  coming  summer. 

Tour  conducting  is  not  new  to  Mr.  Burmahln, 
nor  is  shepherding  tourists  through  foreign  cities 
his  only  extracurricular  activity.  He  is  a  spe 
cialist  on  journalism  accounting.  School  Press 
Review  published  one  of  his  articles  on  that 
subject  recently,  and  he  is  scheduled  to  speak 
on  “Journalism  Accounting  for  Modern  Week¬ 
ly  Sch(x>l  and  C3ollege  Newspapers”  during  the 
convention  of  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  March  1(1-12,  at  Oilumbia  University. 
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Instruction  Sheets  in  Typewriting  ! 

No.  2  —  (Correct  Paper  Insertion 

BERNHARD  BARGEN  j 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce,  Bethel  College,  Kausas  | 

I 

WHEN  we  sjieak  ot  correct  paper  inser-  goes  into  the  machine  crooked.  We  have i 
tion,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  method  of  reference  to  the  placement  of  the  paper  with  j 
holding  the  pap>er,  nor  to  the  method  of  regard  to  the  paper  scale  on  the  typewriter. , 


turning  or  twirling  the  platen,  nor  to  the 
method  of  straightening  the  paper  when  it 


The  tyjiewriter  scale  is  the  typist’s  ruler. 
He  uses  the  scale  on  the  typewriter  as  a 


CORRF.CT  I’APFR  INSERTION 
Instrcction  Shkkt 

Paper  narrouer  than  the  width  of  the  scale:  Any  paper  less  than  the  width  of  the  tyjiewriter  scale 
should  be  inserted  so  that  the  left  edge  of  the  paper  comes  at  zero.  Study  carefully  Figures  1  and  2. 


10  20  30  40  50^ 

Fig.  1 


10  20  30 

Fig.  2 


40  501 


Fig.  1.  A  card  5 
inches  wide  insert¬ 
ed  with  the  left 
edge  of  the  card  at 
0.  Fig.  2.  A  card 
3  inches  wide  in¬ 
serted  in  the  same 
manner. 


Paper  wider  than  the  width  of  the  scale:  Pajx;r  wider  than  the  width  of  the  scale  should  be  inserted 
so  that  the  center  of  the  paper  comes  at  the  center  of  the  scale.  convenient  method  of  finding  the 
center  of  the  paper  is  to  crease  it  slightly  by  folding  with  the  edges  held  even.  Study  carefully  Figures 
3  and  4.  Insert  this  sheet  into  the  typewriter.  Depress  the  paper-release  lever.  Move  the  paper  to  the 
left  or  right  as  necessary,  until  the  crease  points  exactly  at  the  center  of  the  scale  (43,  pica;  51,  elite). 
Reset  the  paper-release  lever.  The  paper  is  now  correctly  inserted.  Move  the  paper  side  guide  to  the 
left  edge  of  the  paper. 

Crease 
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Fig.  3.  A  sheet  of 
paper  10  inches 
wide  inserted  in  a 
machine  with  a 
9-inch  scale,  90 
spaces,  pica  type. 
Crease  points  to 
center  of  scale,  45. 

Fig.  4.  A  sheet  11 
inches  wide  insert¬ 
ed  in  a  machine 
with  an  8-inch  scale, 
80  spaces,  pica  type. 
Crease  points  to 
center  of  scale,  40. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


i 


r.ORRF.CT  PAPER  INSERTION 
Exercise  Sheet 

Insti  tutiuns:  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  words  or  figures  that  will  make  the  statements  complete 
and  correct.  One  inch  —  10  spaces  in  pica  type;  12  spaces  in  elite. 

1.  When  correctly  inserted,  the  right  edge  of  paper  5  inches  by  5  inches  will  strike  the  scale  at 

(pica). 

2.  1  he  left  etlge  of  paper  8  inches  wide,  if  inserted  into  a  typewriter  with  an  80-space  pica  scale,  will 

strike  the  scale  at  . 

-E  The  normal  jxisition  for  the  paper  side  guide  is  such  that  a  sheet  of  letter-size  paix-r  will  strike  a 
pica  scale  at . and . . 

H.  If  a  card  7  inches  wide  is  inserteil  into  a  machine  that  writes  an  8-inch  pica-type  line,  the  center 
of  the  card  will  be  at 

I  he  paper  side  guide  should  be  moved  only  when  inserting  pajxr  that  is  wider  than 
(>.  When  t\ping  on  a  typewriter  having  a  scale  of  120  pica  spaces,  the  typist  should  set  the  paper  side 
guide  so  that  the  paper  will  strike  the  scale  at  .  . 

7.  When  inserting  a  sheet  of  pajxrr  1 1  inches  wide,  the  center  of  the  paper  will  strike  the  scale  at 

.  (.Assume  a  machine  with  an  8^.-inch  line,  pica  spacing.) 

8.  When  inserting  a  sheet  of  paper  10  inches  wide  into  a  typewriter  with  an  8J/2-inch  scale,  elite  spac¬ 
ing,  the  center  of  the  pajxr  should  come  at . 

For  paper  7  inches  wide,  the  paper  side  guide  should  be  set  at  . . 

10.  For  a  card  2  inches  wide,  the  pafxr  side  guide  should  be  set  at 

11.  A  paper  9  inches  w'ide,  inserted  into  a  pica  machine,  81/^-inch  line,  will  have  the  crease  strike  the 

scale  at  . . 

12.  The  right  edge  of  a  card  8  inches  wide  will  strike  a  pica  scale  at 

EE  The  left  edge  of  a  card  4  inches  wide  will  strike  the  pica  scale  at  . 

14.  The  right  edge  of  a  card  3  inches  wide  will  strike  an  elite  scale  at 


carpenter  uses  his  footrule,  or  the  dressmaker 
her  tape  measure.  If  this  ruler  is  actually  to 
function  in  typing,  the  typist  must  realize 
that  the  paper  must  always  be  inserted  into 
the  machine  so  as  to  agree  with  the  scale. 
The  edge  of  the  paper  must  be  at  zero  on  the 
scale. 

If  the  typist  makes  a  point  always  to  in¬ 
sert  the  paper  so  that  the  left  edge  of  the  paper 
strikes  the  scale  at  zero,  the  scale  will  then 
automatically  measure  the  width  of  the  paper. 
Regardless  of  the  width,  it  will  indicate  in¬ 
stantly  the  center  of  the  paper. 

FmrroR’s  Note — The  illustrations  of  typewriter 
scales  that  accompany  this  article  were  made  by  our 
engraver  direct  from  the  mimeographed  instruction 
sheets  prepared  by  Mr.  Bargen  himself.  They  show 
the  high  standard  he  sets  for  his  students.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  work  clear  and  uniform  enough  for  en¬ 
gravers’  line  cuts  to  be  made  from  it  is  rare,  both 
in  schools  and  in  offices. 


•  The  Golden  Rule  of  Education:  “The  first 
duty  of  the  school  is  to  teach  pupils  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  the  desirable  things  that  they  are  likely  to 
do  anyway.” — Dr.  Thomas  Henry  Briggs,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U  niversity. 


Two  Well-Known  Educators 
To  Conduct  European  Tours 

RMA  EHRENH.ARDT,  associate  professor  of 
commerce,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  is  to  be  the  leader  this  summer  of 
a  European  commercial  education  tour  combin¬ 
ing  business,  culture,  and  pleasure. 

The  tour  will  include  as  one  of  its  special 
feiitures  attendance  at  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  on  Commercial  Education  to  be  held  at 
Berlin,  luly  25-29. 

The  party  will  sail  from  New  York  on  the 
steamship  “Deutschland,”  luly  14. 

Full  information  regarding  the  tour  may  be 
obtained  from  William  M.  Barber,  Babson  Park, 
Massachusetts. 

EF.  BURMAHLN,  director  of  the  depart- 
•  ment  of  business  education  of  E.  C.  Glass 
Senior  High  ScIkkiI,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  will 
conduct  a  motor  tour  de  luxe  through  six  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  during  the  coming  summer. 

Tour  conducting  is  not  new  to  Mr.  Burmahln, 
nor  is  shepherding  tourists  through  foreign  cities 
his  only  extracurricular  activity.  He  is  a  spic- 
cialist  on  journalism  accounting.  School  Press 
Review  published  one  of  his  articles  on  that 
subject  recently,  and  he  is  scheduled  to  speak 
on  “lournalism  Accounting  for  Modern  Week¬ 
ly  School  and  College  Newspapers”  during  the 
convention  of  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  March  10-12,  at  Columbia  University. 
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LAST  CALL  FOR  OUR  A 


If  A  CKRTIFICAI'ION  and 
awartls  service  for  stu- 
^  ilents  of  junior  business 

practice,  bookkeeping,  and  business  letter  w’rit- 
ing,  similar  in  purpose  to  the  well-known  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  to  shorthand  and  typewriting 
students  by  the  Gregg  Writer,  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Business  Education  World  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1937. 

Achievement  certificates  and  gold  seals  have 
been  awarded  monthly  to  students  who  sub¬ 
mitted  satisfactory  solutions  to  actual  business 
projects  published  in  the  BEW.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  on  this  page  shows  the  achievement 
certificate  with  three  seals  affixed. 

This  service  attracted  over  3,(X)0  students  the 
first  month.  The  number  has  grown  steadily 
until  today  13,(KX)  students  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  in  several  foreign  countries  have 
added  these  fascinating  monthly  projects  to 
their  regular  textbook  assignments. 

Teachers  and  students  are  enthusiastically 
acclaiming  the  inspiring  and  stimulating  effect 
that  these  projects  are  having  on  their  daily 
classroom  work.  The  students  feel  that  when 
they  are  working  the  projects  they  are  really 
getting  actual  business  experience  “on  the  job.” 

This  service  is  in  no  way  a  contest.  Students 
do  not  compete  with  one  another.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  whose  work  meets  a  satisfactory  standard 
receives  a  certificate.  The  service  is  rendered  at 
the  nominal  cost  of  10  cents  for  each  student’s 
solution  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

In  addition  to  this  monthly  service,  which 
continues  throughout  the  school  year,  the  BEW 
is  holding  this  month  a  nation-wide  contest 
open  to  all  students  without  charge.  The  same 


4  Silver  Trophy  Cups- 
for  Students — 8  Cash  t 
ers  of  Junior  Busmes 
keeping,  and  Business 


No  Entry  Fee  —  Coriti 


This  Certificate  Will  Help  Open  the  Dt 

project  used  for  this  month’s  certification 
is  a  chance  for  all  students  who  have  ioi 
service  to  get  the  thrill  of  solving  a  bujin 
York,  at  no  cost  whatsoever  to  them,  for 
The  contest  also  offers  an  opportuiit 
ticipated  in  the  BEW  certification  servih 
lems  throughout  the  year  to  pit  their  krtov 
Sixty-four  students  will  win  cash  awards 


ANNUAL  PROJECT  CONTEST 


ps — 64  Cash  Awards 
sh  Awards  for  Teach- 
iness  Practice,  Book- 
ijess  Letter  Writing. 


ritest  Closes  April  15 


e  Doors  of  Business  to  Your  Students 


ition  is  to  be  used  for  the  contest.  Here 
:  iot  yet  participated  in  the  certification 
)U<iness  problem  and  sending  it  to  New 
,  for  examination  by  an  impartial  Board. 
:uiity  to  students  who  have  already  par- 
vii:  and  have  been  solving  similar  prob- 
krtowledge  and  skill  against  one  another, 
ards  and  also  public  recognition  through 


the  columns  of  the  BEW.  There  are  also  silver 
trophy  cups  for  the  winning  schools  and  cash 
prizes  for  the  teachers  in  these  winning  schools. 
There  will  be  four  divisions  in  this  annual 


1.  )unior  business  practice. 

2.  Bookkeeping. 

k  Business  letter  writing  lor  [Hiblic  and  parochial 
high  schools. 

4.  Business  letter  writing  tor  colleges  and  private 
business  schools. 

Here  is  a  complete  list  of  the  prizes  to  be 
awarded : 


silver  trophy  cup  will  he  awarded  to  the  school 
ranking  first  in  each  of  the  four  divisions.  A  cup 
must  he  won  three  times  ( not  necessarily  consecu¬ 
tively)  in  order  to  remain  in  the  permanent  jxjsses- 
sion  of  the  school. 

With  each  silver  cup  goes  a  check  tor  $25  to  the 
winning  school’s  teacher  or  teachers  submitting  the 
pa[x*rs. 

The  teacher  or  teachers  ot  the  school  submitting 
the  club  of  papers  ranking  second  in  each  division 
will  receive  a  check  for  $15. 

To  the  student  writing  the  best  paper  in  each  of 
the  tour  divisions,  a  check  for  $10  will  Ix'  awarded. 

To  each  ot  the  three  students  in  each  division 
writing  the  next  Ix'st  papers,  a  check  for  $5  will  he 
awarded. 

To  each  ot  the  twelve  students  in  each  division 
writing  the  next  Ixst  papers,  a  check  tor  $2  will  lx 
awarded. 

The  contest  projects  are  published  on  pages 
569-576.  They  may  also  be  obtained  as  separate 
reprints  for  your  students  at 
2  cents  each. 

Fill  out  the  blank  on  page 
596,  mail  it  to  the  BEW  at 
once,  and  the  official  entry 
blank  and  contest  rules  will 
be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 


contest: 


Fif  teen  Cents  More  a  Month 


Last  month  \vc  sent  the  following  letter 
I  to  all  teachers  using  the  BF,\V  projects: 

My  dear  friends:  We  have  been  trsinj;  to  be  of 
real  service  to  you  this  year  through  the  publication 
of  a  scries  of  practical  projects  supplemented  by  the 
examination  of  your  solutions  and  the  awarding  of 
Certihcatcs  of  Achievement  and  gold  seals  to  all 
who  have  met  our  standard  requirements. 

Now  we  come  to  you  with  an  interesting  and 
practical  problem. 

It  apix-ars  that  the  cost  of  postage  needed  to  send 
project  solutions  to  us  each  month  ranges  from  1 
cent  to  *5  cents  a  student.  Bookkeeping  and  junior 
business  practice  students  have  to  pay  more  than 
business  letter  writing  students  because  they  send  in 
more  pajiers  for  each  project.  Generous  teachers  in 
several  schixils  have  been  paying  the  jxistage  them¬ 
selves. 

We  want  some  excellent  suggestions  as  Ui  how 
students  can  raise  the  money,  cither  individually  or 
by  group  activities,  to  pay  for  this  {xtstage  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  10-ccnt  fee.  We  are  sure  that  each  stu¬ 
dent  could,  by  careful  thought,  devise  a  plan  to  add 
15  cents  a  month  to  his  or  her  earnings. 

Won’t  you  (both  teachers  and  students)  send  us 
some  practical  plans  telling  how  students  can  pay 
their  own  w’ay  in  the  projects?  These  plans  will 
be  published  with  your  name,  because  we  want  you 
to  get  full  credit  for  them. 

For  every  plan  accepted  for  publication  we  will 
pay  $1.  Gratefully  yours. 

Some  very  helpful  suggestions  have  already 
been  received,  and  we  are  sure  that  many 
more  will  reach  us  soon.  Here  are  some  that 
we  have  selected,  which  we  hope  will  en¬ 
courage  those  students  who  have  not  been 
sending  in  their  solutions  because  of  lack  of 
funds, 

NORIH  PARK  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
Buffalo,  Nf.w  York 

I  have  found  it  easy  enough  to  accumulate  15 
cents  for  the  BEW  projects;  in  fact,  for  any  reason¬ 
able  expense.  The  abundance  of  “I's"  forthcoming 
may  seem  egotistical,  but  I  feel  that,  not  being  above 
average  mentally  or  physically  or  with  any  special 
advantage,  if  I  could  do  it,  anyone  else  who  will 
apply  himself  can  do  the  same. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  in  a  limited  district.  I 
have  had  a  paper  route  which  has  grown,  not  by 
“nature”  but  by  effort,  from  76  to  201  dailies,  until 
there  are  now  more  papers  delivered  than  there  are 
houses  in  the  ten  blocks  covered.  Last  year’s  profit 
was  $601.08,  including  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 


tips — the  equivalent  of  7y  cents  an  hour  for  less  than 
two  hours  of  work  a  day. 

Snow  shoveling  isn’t  too  difficult — I  know.  If 
you  pick  \our  customers  it  is  highly  profitable. 

A  bit  harder  job  is  pin  sticking.  It  does  not  pay 
.so  well,  but  if  you  desire  money,  what  of  it' 

In  the  summer,  gardening  offers  an  easy,  interest¬ 
ing  (if  you  let  it  be),  and  well-paying  proixisition. 

1  have  found  that  there  arc  a  great  many  homes 
where  the  husband  has  died  and  the  wife  is  eager  . 
for  aid  of  this  sort. 

Groceries  have  to  be  delivered.  I’ve  done  it. 

I’ve  worked  at  all  these,  besides  the  papers,  and 
have  not  died  from  overwork.  Proof — not  one  day 
of  school  missed  since  second  grade.  That  was 
twelve  years  ago. 

No;  all  “play”  time  is  not  exhausted.  In  high 
schiKil  I  belonged  to  eight  clubs  (officer  in  two),  the 
YMC.\,  Boy  Scouts,  church  sixiety,  and  grammar 
school  alumni.  What’s  more,  I  found  time  to  win 
three  letters — one  each  in  track,  golf,  and  hixkey. 

1  have  wandered  a  bit,  I  know,  but  have  men¬ 
tioned  five  ways  to  acquire  money,  outside  of  taking 
it  from  parents,  and  have  shown  that  it  interferes  in 
no  way  with  health,  fun.  or  school. — Edward  Bihl, 
student. 

1  lave  you  ever  thought  of  going  into  the  candy 
business?  Of  course.  I’m  referring  to  it  as  a  side-line. 

I  have  found  from  cx|xricnce  that  quite  a  sum  of 
money  can  lx-  raised  by  selling  candy  at  intermis¬ 
sion  anti  iluring  the  ntKin  hour.  The  students  are 
the  sales  people.  It  is  wonderful  exjxrience  for  them 
—gives  them  actual  training  in  salesmanship  as  w'cll 
as  developing  jxrise  and  accuracy.  The  BEW  students 
could  take  charge  of  the  candy  business  and  use  their 
profits  to  pay  for  the  certification  fee  of  10  cents 
and  the  mailing  of  the  monthly  projects. — ]ean  Sum¬ 
mers,  teacher. 


Every  one  of  the  thirteen  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents  of  E.  F.  Barr,  Clearwater  (Kansas)  High 
School,  has  received  a  gold  seal  for  every  book¬ 
keeping  project  thus  far — a  record  really  to  be 
proud  of!  The  picture  shows  three  seals  on 
each  certificate,  but  now  there  are  four. 
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Prepared  by  Dorothy  A\.  Johnson 

Use  This  Project  for  the  Annual  Contest 


Mrs.  carder  took  writing  materials 
from  the  sideboard  and  sat  down  at 
the  dining-room  table  to  write  a 
letter.  She  wrote  rapidly,  getting  more  angry 


all  the  time.  She  put  the  stamp  on  with  a 
thump.  Then  she  went  to  the  front  door. 

“Mary!”  she  called.  “Come  mail  a  letter 
for  Mamma.  Georgieee!  Time  to  go  to  bed.” 


McGregor,  Iowa 
March  1,  1938 


Trojan  Mail  Order  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 


Your  big  spring  and  summer  catalogue  last  year  said  if  a  person  bought 
$50  worth  of  merchandise  before  February  1,  1938,  they  could  have  their 
choice  of  a  wrist  watch  or  a  coaster  wagon  or  a  set  of  dishes.  We  bought 
$50  worth  from  you  and  have  the  papers  to  prove  it.  February  16  we  wrote 
and  sent  you  the  blank  and  everything  to  get  a  free  wrist  watch.  Our 
daughter  Mary's  birthday  is  a  week  from  today  and  no  watch  yet,  but  a 
coaster  wagon  came  this  morning.  Now  my  son  Georgie  wants  the  coaster 
wagon  but  we  will  not  pay  for  it  because  his  last  report  card  was  bad  in 
spite  of  his  father  helping  with  his  arithmetic. 

I  don't  see  how  you  people  do  such  things  and  stay  in  business.  Here 
we  have  no  wrist  watch  and  a  coaster  wagon  instead.  Mrs.  Wallace 
Peters,  R.F.D.  4,  McGregor,  ordered  a  set  of  dishes  on  your  premium  plan 
for  her  golden  wedding  anniversary  and  family  reunion,  and  she  got  a 
wrist  watch.  Mrs.  Peters  (she  is  my  grandmother  and  that  is  why  I  am 
writing  about  this  for  her)  never  had  a  watch  and  likes  it  very  much,  but 
she  will  need  the  dishes  a  sight  more  because  there  will  be  27  of  the  folks 
at  the  reunion  from  eight  states.  Some  are  coming  clear  from  California. 
Both  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Peters  are  over  seventy  and  he  is  very 
feeble  so  this  will  likely  be  our  last  reunion  while  they  are  both  with  us. 

You  owe  it  to  Grandma  to  get  her  dishes  to  her — she  bought  all  her 
furniture  from  your  company  when  she  and  Grandpa  were  married  in 
1888  and  they  are  using  most  of  it  yet.  They  always  were  good  customers 
all  these  years  and  so  were  all  of  us  in  the  family,  but  if  this  is  not 
straightened  out  right  away  we  will  never  buy  another  nickel's  worth 
from  you.  My  husband  was  going  to  order  some  new  harness,  but  he 
says  now  he  is  afraid  you  might  send  him  an  incubator  instead. 

Please  hurry  because  we  can't  keep  Georgie  off  the  coaster  wagon 
much  longer.  Mary  could  do  without  her  watch,  but  don't  disappoint 
Grandma. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  lames  C.  Carder 
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And  that  was  the  letter  that  Mary  mailed. 
It  has  l^een  delivered  to  your  desk  in  the  cor- 
rcsjxjnilence  department  ot  the  d'rojan  Mail 
Order  C'ompany,  in  .Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

d'hat  is  not  a  model  business  letter,  is  it? 
Hut  it  is  the  kind  that  many  a  business  house 
receives  from  hurried  (and  harried)  custom¬ 
ers,  and  it  must  lx*  answered  courteously  and 
completely. 

.Mrs.  Carder's  taith  in  your  company  is 
shaken,  so  you  must  restore  it. 

Many  of  you,  in  previous  letter  problems, 
showed  signs  of  generosity  and  wanted  to 
give  something  away.  This  time,  you  can  do 
it.  The  good  will  at  stake  here  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars. 

Shall  we  let  Gcorgie  keep  the  coaster 
wagon?  Xo;  he  has  not  earned  it,  according 
to  his  mother,  who  ought  to  know. 

Hut  Grandma  Peters,  who  bought  all  her 
furniture  from  Trojan  when  she  was  a  bride 
fifty  years  ago,  has  never  had  a  watch.  She 
must  have  the  dishes  she  ordered,  and  prac¬ 
tical  Cirandma  Peters  would  not  think  of 
buying  a  watch  for  herself.  Let’s  give  her 
the  watch  that  has  already  been  sent  by  mis¬ 
take!  Make  it  a  wedding  anniversary  gift 
from  Trojan.  She  might  have  kept  it  and 
said  nothing,  but  that,  to  one  of  the  Peters 
family,  would  be  unthinkable. 

Word-of-mouth  advertising,  ex{^>erts  say,  is 
the  most  valuable  kind  and  the  hardest  to 
get.  How  the  praises  of  Trojan  Mail  Order 
Company  will  spread  from  the  many  mem- 
Ixrs  of  the  Peters  clan  when  they  return  to 
their  homes  in  eight  states!  They  will  forget 
the  error  in  premiums  and  will  remember 
the  many  satisfactory  purchases  they  have 
made  from  you. 

Here  are  the  facts  you  have  on  record  in 
your  office: 

Mrs.  Wallace  Peters  did  order  a  set  of  dishes  on 
your  premium  plan. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Carder  did  order  a  wrist  watch. 

Len  Wakeley,  another  resident  of  McGregor, 
ordered  a  coaster  wagon. 


The  person  who  m.ide  the  errors  in  shipping  had 
already  been  discharged  for  inefficiency,  before  the 
complaints  came  in. 

In  practice  you  would  write  to  all  three  of 
these  jx*ople,  but  for  this  contest  you  are  to 
write  only  to  Mrs.  Carder.  Do  these  things 
in  your  letter: 

1.  Kxpress  regret,  hrielly.  for  the  mix-up  in  pre¬ 
miums. 

2.  Tell  Mrs.  Carder  that  \ou  will  have  an  express 
man  call  for  Len  Wakeley ‘s  coaster  wagon. 

i.  .\ssure  her  that  Mary's  watch  is  on  its  way. 
(You  might  wish  Mary  a  happy  birthday.) 

•f.  Say  that  you  are  writing  to  Mrs.  Wallace  Peters 
to  tell  her  to  keep  the  watch  as  a  golden  anniver¬ 
sary  gift  from  the  Trojan  Mail  Order  Company.  Be 
gracious  about  the  gift,  for  “The  gift  without  the 
giver  is  bare." 

S.  Promise  that  Cirandma  Peters  will  get  her 
dishes  at  once. 

Don't  say,  “As  soon  as  we  heard  from  you, 
we  discharged  the  person  who  made  these 
mistakes.”  He  had  already  been  discharged 
before  Mrs.  Carder  wrote.  Stick  to  facts. 

Like  some  other  companies,  Trojan  sets 
the  maximum  length  for  letters  at  one  page. 
Don't  make  your  letter  longer  than  that. 

Think  of  that  family  reunion,  attended  by 
the  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  There  will  be 
greetings  and  hand  shaking — old  jokes  resur¬ 
rected — questions  and  answers  and  laughter — 
small  children  getting  under  foot  and  big 
ones  getting  acc]uainted.  The  men  folks  will 
stay  in  the  parlor  with  Cirandpa  while  the 
women  bustle  happily  about  the  kitchen,  pre¬ 
paring  enormous  meals  for  the  whole  family. 
Cirandpa  will  probably  choke  in  his  excite¬ 
ment  and  delight  and  have  to  be  patted  on 
the  back,  and  Grandma  is  pretty  certain  to 
cry  at  least  once  for  sheer  joy. 

Think  how  much  you  would  like  to  be  in 
that  happy  gathering,  and  then  write  the  let¬ 
ter  that  will  make  it  even  happier. 

*My  sincere  thanks  for  this  letter  problem  to  my 
good  friend.  Miss  Marie  Frauens,  who  suggested  it 
one  evening  at  dinner  in  a  Greenwich  Village  restau¬ 
rant  and  made  me  laugh  until  the  waiter,  all  con¬ 
cern,  came  running. — D.  M.  /. 


There  are  two  ways  of  saying  No.  The  easy  method  says  "Go  away!”  The  sales- 
producing  method  says  pleasantly,  "Not  this  time,  but  perhaps  later.” 

In  next  month’s  business  letter  project,  students  will  write  a  letter  that  says  No  in 
the  sales-producing  way.  The  title  of  the  problem  is  "For  Rent:  Castles  in  the  Air.” 
It  is  about  a  man  who  thinks  his  dreams  are  coming  true. 
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Closing  Date  —  April 


or  Niarch,  I93fi 


Prepared  by  Milton  Briggs 

Use  This  Project  for  the  Annual  Contest 


PETEK  PALLA'l'KONI  operates  a  door-  assets  and  his  total  liabilities  will,  as  you 
to-door  sales  service.  He  sells  choice  fruits  know,  be  his  present  worth.  Enter  the 
and  vegetables.  amount  of  this  difference  in  his  Capital  ac- 

Mr.  Pallatroni  has  never  kept  bookkeeping  count,  on  the  credit  side.  Label  it  “Net 
records,  but  recently  his  brother,  a  highly  Worth.” 

successful  wholesale  merchant,  convinced  him  Prepare  a  double-page  cash  book,  a  pur- 
of  the  value  of  projier  record  keeping.  Peter,  chases  journal,  a  sales  journal,  and  a  general 
therefore,  has  requested  the  principal  of  your  journal.  If  necessary,  refer  to  your  book- 
school  to  recommend  a  student  who  can  do  keeping  textbook  for  models.  Enter  the 
lxx)kkeeping  work  during  spare  time  and  amount  of  Mr.  Pallatroni’s  cash  balance  on 
help  occasionally  with  sales  and  deliveries,  the  receipts  side  of  the  cash  book,  and  place 
Assume  that  you  are  the  student  your  prin-  a  check  mark  in  the  folio  column, 

cipal  recommends  for  this  part-time  position.  Now'  make  entries  for  the  following  March 
From  conversation  with  Mr.  Pallatroni,  transactions. 


and  from  receipted  bills  and  notes  he  has 
kept,  you  gather  the  following  information 
about  his  business  as  of  March  1,  1938. 

He  ow  ns  an  automobile  delivery  truck  that 
cost  $700,  but  is  now  worth  half  that  amount. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  on  hand  cost  $52.25. 
Two  large  baskets  that  he  uses  to  display  his 
merchandise  are  worth  $1.25  each.  Scales  on 
his  truck  cost  him  $15  and  arc  practically 
new'.  Mr.  Pallatroni  has  $73.25  cash  on  hand 
and  $432,91  in  the  Merchants  National  Bank. 

On  this  date  customers  owe  him  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mrs.  Harry  Brigham,  $2.24;  John  B. 
Williams,  $3.62;  Henry  Francis,  $6.12;  Mrs. 
.\lfred  Carpenter,  78  cents;  Mrs.  Samuel 
Slater,  $1.12;  and  George  Spencer,  $2.15. 
(Supply  local  addresses  for  all  customers  and 
creditors  named  in  this  project.) 

Mr.  Pallatroni  owes  the  following  bills: 
United  States  Fruit  Corporation,  $46.80;  Orin 
P.  Slattery  &  Sons,  $21.35;  and  Tw'in  Elms 
Farm,  $17.90. 

The  Merchants  National  Bank  holds  Mr. 
Pallatroni’s  promissory  note  for  $300. 

Open  ledger  accounts,  four  to  a  page  (or 
on  separate  ledger  cards),  and  record  the 
preceding  information.  (Consider  the  truck, 
baskets,  and  scales  as  Delivery  Equipment.) 
The  difference  between  Mr.  Pallatroni’s  total 


Mar. 

1  Purchase  on  account  from  the  United  States 


Fruit  Corporation: 

3  crates  Sunlight  Oranges  @  $4.00 

3  stalks  Mello\v-(ilo\v  Bananas  (ti  1.33 

1  box  Lettuce  3.50 

1  bushel  Peas  4.50 

2  boxes  Carrots  (a/,  3.50 

1  crate  Lemons  7.50 


2  Henry  Francis  pays  $3.50  on  his  account. 

Pay  off  $100  on  note  held  by  the  Merchants 
National  Bank.  Also  pay  interest  on  this 
note,  $3. 

3  Sell  on  account: 

Mrs.  Alfred  Carpenter  $1.18 

Mrs.  Harry  Brigham  .44 

Mrs.  Warren  Gay  1.04 

Mr.  Pallatroni  withdraws  $32.50  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  his  personal  use. 

4  Purchase  on  account  from  the  United  States 

Fruit  Corporation: 

2  boxes  Cabbage  $1.25 

2  boxes  Spinach  (a)  1.25 

2  boxes  Grapefruit  (n\  3.00 

5  bushels  Apples  1.75 

5  Cash  sales  to  date  total  $99.19. 

Check  for  $3.62  received  from  John  B.  Wil¬ 

liams  in  full  settlement  of  his  account. 

Buy  gasoline.  $1.04.  Pay  cash.  (Debit  Delivery 

Ex{)ense.) 

Pay  Twin  Elms  Farm  $17.90. 

Mr.  Pallatroni  pays  you  $6  for  your  services 
during  the  week.  (Debit  Helper's  Wages.) 
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7  Buy  on  account  from  the  Bryan  Pajicr  Company 
a  supply  of  paper  bags  amounting  to  $8.40. 
(Debit  Selling  Expense.  The  entry  for  this 
transaction  cannot  properly  be  made  in  the 
Purchases  Journal.  Do  you  know  why?) 

7  Buy  for  cash  from  the  Johnson-Mayberry  Com¬ 


pany: 

5  boxes  Tomatoes  («'  $1.15 

2  boxes  Carrots  @  3.50 

1  box  Asparagus  4.00 

4  bushels  Apples  C«, 

2  bushels  Turnips  ((f  1.25 


(Enter  as  a  cash  purchase  in  the  cash  book.) 

9  Pay  garage  rent  for  month,  $5.  (Delivery 
Expense.) 

10  The  apples  bought  March  7  are  not  satisfactory. 
Return  them  and  receive  a  cash  rebate. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Slater  gives  Mr.  Pallatroni  a  check 
for  $1.12  in  settlement  of  her  account. 

Sell  merchandise  on  account: 

John  B.  Williams  $0.87 

Henry  Francis  1.09 

12  Cash  sales  for  the  week  amount  to  $84.44. 

Buy  1  quart  oil  for  delivery  truck,  30^.  Pay 
cash. 

Buy  on  account  from  Twin  Elms  Farm: 


6  bushels  Apples  (o'  $1.50 

6  bushels  Potatoes  (^  1.20 

2  bushels  Onions  (a'  1.50 

1  box  Cabbage  1.25 

1  box  Celery  1.25 


Mr.  Pallatroni  pays  you  $6  for  your  services 
during  the  week. 

14  Henry  Francis  returns  some  of  the  fruit  he 
purchased  March  10  because  it  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Credit  his  account  for  25  cents. 

Send  the  United  States  Fruit  Corporation  a 
check  for  $46.80. 

Pay  for  the  printing  of  advertising  flyers,  $1.50. 
Pay  a  school  boy  25  cents  for  distributing 
these  papers.  (Debit  Advertising.) 


15  Buy  on  account  from  the  United  States  Fruit 

Corporation: 

1  box  Spinach  $1.25 

1  box  Asparagus  4.00 

2  boxes  Beets  @  1.60 

Pay  cash,  $2.50,  for  grease  and  oil  for  delivery 
truck. 

16  Sell  on  account: 

Thomas  Brown  $1.43 

Mrs.  Alfred  Carpenter  .57 

Mrs.  Harry  Brigham  .33 

George  Spencer  pays  $2.15  in  settlement  of  his 
account. 

18  Buy  on  account  from  Orin  P.  Slattery  &  Sons: 

5  boxes  Tomatoes  $1.15 

3  boxes  Spinach  @  1.25 

5  bushels  Potatoes  @  1.20 

1  crate  Lemons  7.50 

5  bushels  Onions  @  1.50 

2  boxes  Carrots  @  3.50 


19  Thomas  Brown  returns  merchandise  because  it 
is  unsatisfactory.  Credit  his  account  for  36 
cents. 

Cash  sales  for  the  week  total  $107.92. 

Mr.  Pallatroni  pays  you  $6  for  your  services 
during  the  week. 

21  Pay  Orin  P.  Slattery  &  Sons  $25  on  account. 

Pay  the  Bryan  Paper  Company  $8.40  in  full 

payment  of  account. 

22  Thomas  Brown  pays  $1.07,  the  balance  due  on 

his  account. 

Buy  for  cash  from  the  Johnson-Mayberry  (Com¬ 


pany: 

2  crates  (irajx'fruit  @  $3.00 

2  boxes  Lettuce  @  3.50 

3  dozen  bunches  Radishes  @  .60  doz. 

2  bushels  Peas  @  4.50 

2  bushels  Turnips  @  1.25 

24  Sell  on  account: 

George  Silencer  $1.36 

Mrs.  Samuel  Slater  .93 

John  B.  Williams  1.03 

Buy  on  account  from  Orin  P.  Slattery  &  Sons: 
2  boxes  Cabbage  (Si  $1.25 

1  box  Grapes  1.75 

2  boxes  Beets  @  1.60 

1  bushel  Onions  1.50 


Receive  a  check  from  Mrs.  Harry  Brigham  in 
full  settlement  of  her  account,  $3.01. 

25  Mr.  Pallatroni  withdraws  $65  from  the  busi¬ 

ness  for  his  personal  use. 

Buy  10  gallons  gasoline  @  18  cents.  Pay  cash. 
Sell  on  account: 

Mrs.  Warren  Gay  $  .92 
Mrs.  Samuel  Slater  1.09 

Henry  Francis  .78 

Mrs.  Alfred  Carpenter  pays  her  account  in  full, 
$2.53. 

Buy  on  account  from  the  United  States  Fruit 
Corporation: 

6  bushels  Apples  (§  $1.50 

3  stalks  Mellow-Glow  Bananas  (§  2.00 

4  crates  Sunlight  Oranges  @  4,00 

2  boxes  Carrots  @  3.50 

2  boxes  Tomatoes  @  1.15 

6  bushels  Potatoes  ’  (^1.20 

26  Cash  sales  for  the  week  total  $84.27. 

Buy  on  account  from  Twin  Elms  Farm: 

2  boxes  Spinach  @  $1.25 

1  box  Asparagus  4.00 

2  boxes  Olery  @  1.25 

Mr.  Pallatroni  pays  you  $6  for  your  services 
during  the  week. 

28  Henry  Francis  pays  $2  on  account. 

30  Give  the  United  States  Fruit  Corporation  a 

thirty-day  promissory  note  for  $60  on  account. 

31  Pay  for  automobile  tire  repairs,  75  cents.  (De¬ 

livery  Expense.) 

Buy  8  gallons  gasoline  @  18  cents.  Pay  cash. 
Cash  sales  to  date  total  $54.47. 

1.  Total,  balance  and  rule  your  cash  book. 
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2.  Total  and  rule  your  purchases  journal 
and  your  sales  journal. 

3.  Post  all  entries. 

4.  Prepare  a  trial  balance. 

*5.  Make  adjusting  entries  and  closing  en¬ 
tries  in  the  journal  and  post  them. 

Mr.  Pallatroni  values  merchandise  on  hand 
March  31,  $43.50.  Paper  bags  unused  are 
worth  $2.70.  He  also  estimates  that  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  his  delivery  equipment  is  $10  per 
month. 


•Adjusting  and  closing  entries  are  optional — not 
required. 


6.  Prepare  a  profit  and  loss  statement. 

7.  Prepare  a  balance  sheet  in  report  form. 

8.  Using  not  more  than  100  words,  write 
your  answer  to  Mr.  Pallatroni’s  question, 
“Why  should  I  ‘keep  books’.?” 

Papers  to  Be  Submitted 

1.  Cash  Book. 

2.  Trial  Balance. 

3.  Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 

4.  Balance  Sheet. 

5.  Answer  to  the  related-thought  question. 
Do  not  send  in  your  ledger  or  the  three 

journals. 


1  JUNIOR  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  PROJECT 

Prejhtred  by  Milton  Briggs  For  March,  1938 

Use  This  Project  for  the  Annual  Contest  Closing  Date  April  13 

I  ON  or  alx)ut  the  first  of  every  month  the  tributes  statements  of  account.  These  “state- 
postman  carries  an  extra  load.  To  near-  ments”  are  more  commonly  known  to  you 
ly  all  the  families  along  his  route  he  dis-  and  me  as  “hills.” 


HOLLYWOOD  CLOTHING  STORE 
Salks  Record — March,  1938 


i 

Department 

Cash 

Sales 

Charge 

Sales 

1 

1 

Total 

Sales 

Returns  1 
and  { 
Allow¬ 
ances 

Net 

Sales 

1 

Net  Sales 
March 
1937 

Amount  of 
Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Suit 

1 

1071 ; 

50 

910 

1 

75  ! 

' 

50 

: 

00 

90 

Dress 

1167 

28 

1026 

63 

93 

90 

1986 

60 

Coat  (Men's) 

983 

00 

741 

50; 

: 

1894 

50 

Coat  (Women’s) 

909 

25 

844 

95  ! 

1 

72 

40 

2031 

15  : 

i 

Hats  (Men’s) 

76 

75 

30 

50 : 

5 

00  i 

1 

I 

90 

95  ! 

Hats  (Women’s) 

194 

50 

42 

98  ' 

17 

25 

'  ^ 

186 

78 

! 

Shoes  (Men’s) 

540 

95 

101 

65 

1 

9 

50 

1  :  i 

743 

85 

■ 

Shoes  (Women’s) 

673 

98 

120 

89 

1 

18 

75 

1 

1 

684 

45 

1 

Accessories  (Men’s) 

:  921 

23 

’  861 

1 

72 

37 

70 

1  ! 

;  1 

1700 

87 

Accessories  (Women’s) 

1024 

11 

QO 

37 

'  54 

29 

1 

i  1 

’  1544 

47 

] 

Totals 

i 

i  1 

1 
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This  month  your  junior  business  practice 
project  calls  ujxjn  you  to  prepare  some  of 
these  statements.  You  are  also  to  perform 
other  duties  of  the  billing  clerk. 

Assume  that  you  are  employed  on  Satur¬ 
days  as  an  assistant  to  the  billing  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Hollywood  Clothing  Store.  Your 
duties  include: 

Checking;  extensions  and  totals  on  sales  slips. 

Filinj;  sales  slips. 

Keeping  records  of  sales. 

Preparing  monthly  statements  of  account. 

Folding  and  mailing  statements. 

Part  A 

Part  of  your  clerical  work  is  concerned 
with  the  tabulation  of  sales  records.  A  tabu¬ 
lation  is  an  orderly  or  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  figures. 

The  form  on  page  573  shows  the  sales 
record  of  each  department  in  the  Hollywood 
Clothing  Store  for  March,  together  with 
comparable  figures  for  the  same  [period  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Copy  that  form  and  the  figures.  You 
E.ston,  John  B. 


Date  Items 


1 

1938 

i 

March 

1 

8 

1  Overcoat 

9 

1  Hat 

^5 

By  check 

may  print  or  tyjx’  the  heading  and  names  of 
departments,  but  use  pen  and  ink  for  all 
figures.  Fill  in  all  blank  spaces.  In  the  last 
two  columns  use  red  ink  to  indicate  decreases. 
When  you  divide  to  find  percentages  for  the 
last  column,  carry  the  answer  three  places 
to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point. 

Part  B 

It  is  a  duty  of  the  bookkeeper  to  keep  rec¬ 
ords  of  all  charges  made  by  customers,  the 
customers’  payments,  and  return  or  credits. 
F.ach  of  these  records  is  known  as  an 
“account.”  The  account  form  may  be  printed 
or  ruled  on  cards,  or  may  be  on  bound  or 
loose-leaf  pages  of  a  book  knowm  as  a  “led¬ 
ger.”  While  the  type  of  form  following  is 
not  the  only  one  provided  for  customers'  ac¬ 
counts,  it  is  one  commonly  used. 

It  is  from  this  form  or  record  that  the  bill¬ 
ing  clerk  obtains  the  information  necessary 
to  prepare  the  bill  or  statement  mailed  to  the 
customer  at  regular  intervals. 

From  the  customers’  accounts  shown  here. 


711  South  Street 


i 

1 

Charges 

Credits 

1 

Balance 

15 

r-* 

29 

50 

3 

1 

95 

20 

00 

Harmon,  Walter  F. 

427 

Royal 

.\VENUE 

! 

Date 

1 

1' 

Items 

^  Charges 

Credits 

Balance 

1 

1938  ^ 
.March  j 

i 

7 

1  pr.  Gloves 

] 

i 

1  i 

i  ' 

2' 

98 

;  1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

2  pr.  Silk  Hose  @  .79 

1 

58 

j 

i" 

1  pr.  Hose  returned 

79 

1  24 

1 

2  Silk  Dresses  @  5  95 

11 

j90 

28 

1  By  cash 

10 

00 

1  28 

Allowance  on  Dress 

i 

1  1  00 

1 
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Ross,  Harlan  L  89  Court  Street 


Date 

Items  ' 

1  Charges  | 

Credits  | 

1  Balance 

1938 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

March 

1 

1 

1 

1 

30 

95 

5 

By  check  j 

1  1 

!  2500 

19 

1  Suit  j 

35 

00 

j 

1  pr.  Shoes 

6 

1 

50 

j 

2  Ties  (0,  .59 

1 

18 

23 

1  Tie  returned 

i59 

1 

Trent,  Neal  R. 

Date  Items 

1938 

March  3  j  1  Suit 

10  I  1  pr.  Shoes 
3Ties(fl  .39 
'  17  By  check 
I  21  2  pr.  Hose  (a*  .35 

'  24  3  Dresses  (a>  8.95 

I 

26  I  1  Dress  returned 

prepare  itemized  statements.  First,  deter¬ 
mine  the  balance  due  on  each  account. 

For  your  statement  use  rulings  the  same  as 
those  shown  for  the  customers’  account  form. 
Prepare  your  own  bill  heading.  To  be  sure 
you  include  all  necessary  information,  refer 
to  model  statements  in  your  textbook.  The 
heading  and  form  may  be  typewritten,  print¬ 
ed,  or  mimeographed.  The  statement  may  be 
tilled  out  on  the  typewriter  or  may  be  hand 
written. 

Part  C 

In  the  office  of  the  Hollywood  Clothing 
Store  each  customer’s  account  is  kept  on  a 
separate  card.  These  cards  are  filed  alpha¬ 
betically  in  metal  cases. 

During  March,  accounts  were  opened  for 
the  following  new  customers: 

J.  B.  Robert 
Ronald  C.  Smith 
Kathryn  O’Neil 
Henry  Macdonncll 


17  Morgan  Drive 


j  j 

Charges  1 

i  Credits 

Balance 

1 

1 

29 

50  1 

1 

1 

5 

95  1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

17 

i 

i 

1 

20 

00 

i 

70  1 

1 

1 

85 

i 

ll  8 

95 

il 

Fred  M.  Haran 

Horatio  Brewster 

Thomas  Abbott 

Lewis  Poor 

William  Macdonnell 

Instructive  Nursing  Association 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 

Gordon  D.  Sargent 

R.  &  P.  Clothes  Shop 

34th  Street  Supply  Company 

Benjamin  Allmond 

William  LeBlanc 

William  G.  Parkins 

Amos  R.  Pyne 

E.  A.  Short  &  Company,  Inc. 

Joseph  A.  Robert 

Southeastern  Supply  Company 

John  L.  Almond 

D.  &  A.  Beauty  Shop 

Alphonse  LcBoeuf 

The  Output 

J.  F.  St.  Aubin 

Helen  Brewer 

Louis  Glass 

Plymouth  House 

H.  &  M.  Manufacturing ‘Company 

Arrange  the  names  of  these  new  custom- 
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ers  in  an  alphabetical  list  according  to  the 
telephone-directory  metho<l  of  alphalietizing. 

Part  D 

The  following  cases  are  based  on  incidents 
that  actually  hapjx'ned  in  business  offices: 

Case  1: 

On  March  I  Mrs.  A.  B.  Fuller  was  sent  a  state¬ 
ment  of  account  showing  a  balance  due  of  $27.50. 
M  rs.  Fuller  paid  this  amount  on  March  3  and  her 
bill  was  receipted  as  paid  in  full.  In  checking  ac¬ 
counts  during  the  following  week,  it  was  discovered 
that  Mrs.  Fuller’s  account  should  have  shown  a 
balance  of  $37.50,  and  through  an  error  of  the  bill¬ 
ing  clerk  she  was  undercharged  $10. 

Case  2: 

.\mong  the  customers’  accounts  of  the  Hollywood 
Clothing  Store  there  is  one  under  the  name  A.  B. 
Fuller  and  one  under  the  name  of  A.  D.  Fuller.  On 
March  1,  A.  B.  Fuller’s  balance  due  was  $13.50  and 
A.  D.  Fuller  owed  $18.50.  Through  error,  the  bill- 
ler  and  A.  B.  Fuller’s  statement  to  A.  D.  Fuller.  The 
statements  were  not  itemized.  Both  persons  paid  in 
full  and  said  nothing.  Later  in  the  month,  the  book¬ 
keeper  discovered  the  mistake. 

Using  pen  and  ink  and  your  best  penman¬ 
ship,  write  your  solution  for  either  case.  Be 
clear  and  concise. 

Papers  to  Be  Submitted 

1.  The  sales  record. 

2.  One  of  the  four  bills  in  Part  B. 

3.  The  alphabetical  list  of  customers. 

4.  Your  solution  of  either  Case  1  or  Case  2. 

TT  THEN  April  showers  bring  May 
^  ’  flowers,  the  BEW  bookkeeping 
project  will  invite  students  everywhere 
to  work  in  the  office  of  Leon  Manches¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Manchester  is  the  proprietor 
of  a  “Drive  Yourself”  garage. 

The  April  bookkeeping  project  will 
be  planned  particularly  for  first-year 
students,  but  should  serve  also  as  an 
excellent  cash-book  review  exercise  for 
advanced  students. 

In  the  junior  business  practice  project 
next  month,  the  student  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  offices  of  the  Island  Line 
Steamship*  Company. 


Commercial  Teacher’s  Clinic 
At  Indiana  State 


TUF.  Department  of  Commerce  of  Indiana  | 
State  Teachers  College  at  Terre  Haute  will 
lu)ld  a  commercial  teacher’s  clinic  on  Saturday, 
.\pril  2.  Shepherd  Young  is  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

1  he  morning  session  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Ceorge  J.  Eberhart;  and  the  after- 
iKH)!!  session,  Irma  Ehrenhardt. 

Cuest  speakers  include  Benjamin  R.  Haynes, 

V.  E.  Breidenbaugh,  Allen  C.  Hamilton,  and 
Frances  R.  Botsford. 

Brown’s  College 
Celebrates  Anniversary 

BROWN’S  C'ollege  of  Commerce,  Freeport, 
Illinois,  recently  celebrated  its  seventy-first 
anniversary.  .Many  businessmen  in  Freeport,  as 
well  as  in  the  entire  state,  are  indebted  to  this 
institution  f»)r  their  start  in  the  business  world. 
President  C.  P.  Bealer  wrote  recently: 

I  had  a  \oung  man  in  sc1kx)1  last  year  whose 
graml father  hatl  gone  to  school  here.  The  young 
man  had  a  set  of  bookkeeping  b<x)ks  that  his  grand-  ' 
father  used  while  in  sc1hk)I,  and  in  them  I  found 
the  grandfather’s  reiM)rt  card  with  the  school  name 
anti  signatures.  The  card  is  dated  December  d,  1866. 

.Mr.  Bealer  insists  upon  modern  methods  of 
teaching,  but  confides  in  us  that  he  hasn’t  been  j 
in  charge  of  the  scIkk)!  during  the  whole  period  l 
of  its  existence!  I 


CE.\RISS.\  HILLS,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  acting  supervisor  of  business  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of 


Johnstown,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  has  been  appointed 
city  director  of  com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  education, 
with  thirty-two  teach¬ 
ers  under  her  super¬ 
vision. 

.Miss  Hills  served 
first  as  secretary  and 
then  as  president  of 
the  Tri-State  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion — the  only  woman 
ever  chosen  to  head 
that  organization.  She 


is  president  of  the  Johnstown  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  FMucation  Association. 

Miss  Hills  will  continue  to  teach  one  or  two 


classes,  which  augurs  well  for  the  high  quality  of 
supervision  that  Johnstown  will  enjoy  through 
this  new  appointment. 


J 
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B-  E.  w.  STUDENT  CLUBS  DEPARTMENT 

fteSPi.  Projects  for  the  Commercial  Club 

ROBERT  H.  SCOTT 


Successful  dubs  devote  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  lalx)r  toward  keeping  the 
interest  of  their  members  at  a  high 
pitch.  If  meetings  are  uninteresting  and  the 
same  business  routine  is  run  through  again 
and  again,  members  are  sure  to  become 
tireil  and  indifferent.  Something  must  be 
done  to  hold  interest.  Sp)ecial  events  and 
special  projects  must  be  developed  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  carried  out. 

The  value  of  these  projects,  to  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  a  club  and  to  the  school,  many  times 
ilejiends  ujx)n  the  degree  to  which  they  fulfill 
certain  requirements  that  have  nothing  what¬ 
soever  to  do  with  the  project  itself.  Although 
members  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  a  club 
project  is  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end 
in  itself.  Therefore,  these  devices  must  be 
wisely  planned.  That  is,  they  must  be  wise 
and  they  must  Ixr  planned. 

Extracurricular  commercial  activities  are 
intentionally  pupil  activities — they  are  pupil 
designed,  pupil  organized,  and  pupil  directed. 
But  the  sponsor  has  a  significant  job  in  see¬ 
ing  that  each  project  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  spirit  of  learning  and  the  technique  of 
learning,  not  merely  another  interesting  di¬ 
version.  It  is  the  sjx)nsor’s  duty  to  see  that 
concomitant  results  are  desirable  and  satis¬ 
fying;  that  they  will  create  with  increasing 
certainty  the  appetite  for  learning  as  one  of 
the  moving  forces  of  a  happy  and  intelligent 
life. 

Radio  and  Motion  Pictures 

Nowadays,  education  by  radio  and  by  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  is  being  woven  more  and  more 
into  the  modern  school  curriculum.  Many 
clubs  now  devote  several  programs  to  the 
showing  of  recent  industrial  and  commercial 
films.  I  have  seen  these  films  used  during  a 
club  meeting;  the  members  were  entertained 
and  seemed  to  appreciate  them,  but  they  let 


it  go  at  that,  as  if  to  say:  “Well!  That’s  an¬ 
other  meeting  taken  care  of.’’  Even  with 
many  adults,  going  to  the  movies  is  a  very 
narrow  ex[)erience. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  movies 
planned  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  some¬ 
thing  sjjecial.  One  club  handled  a  commer¬ 
cial  movie  of  the  printing  industry  with  ad¬ 
vance  publicity.  The  showing  was  talked 
about  in  club  meetings  and  through  the 
school  paper.  This  movie  was  shown  at  a 
sp)ecial  but  informal  meeting  Wednesday 
evening  at  seven  o’clock.  Club  members  not 
only  attended  but  two  or  three  brought  their 
parents  and  others  invited  their  chums. 

Before  the  show  one  of  the  club  members 
took  five  minutes  to  explain  what  the  picture 
was  about  and  why  it  was  being  shown.  He 
emphasized  that  the  amount  of  pleasure  and 
knowledge  that  one  receives  from  any  movie 
depends  wholly  on  the  quantity  of  attention 
and  energy  of  mind  one  brings  to  bear  upon 
it.  This  seemed  to  give  the  picture  dignity 
and  importance,  and  everyone  acted  as  if  he 
had  come  to  learn  something  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  himself. 

The  sponsor  demonstrated  marked  ability 
in  planning  an  appropriate  and  fitting  social 
evening  and  the  students  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  carry  it  out  successfully. 

Sponsoring  Social  Activities 

Social  activities  can  be  used  to  develop  any 
number  of  desirable  abilities  for  club  mem- 
liers,  for  instance,  the  ability  to  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  pleasing  host  or  guest.  They  will 
also  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  for,  and 
a  desire  to  help  provide,  wholesome  social 
activities  for  the  group.  Are  these  abilities 
not  to  be  prized  in  any  club.^ 

Unfortunately,  club  leaders  often  choose 
projects  and  then  quit.  The  leader  should 
go  further  and  try  to  imagine  what  effect 
the  results  will  have  on  the  club  members. 
The  desirable  results  can  then  be  listed  and 
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the  leader  should  work  to  attain  them.  The 
undesirable  results  can  lx*  anticipated,  and  the 
leader  can  decide  how  best  to  torestall  them. 

Fortunately,  material  for  business  clubs  is 
not  lacking.  During  the  past  year,  the  BEW 
listed  many  pages  of  supplementary  material 
for  business  education.  This  material  can  be 
used  by  committees  or  interested  club  mem- 
Ixrs  for  various  club  projects;  for  a  special 
program  if  the  subject  is  timely;  for  a  display 
in  a  downtown  window,  a  commercial  mu¬ 
seum,  or  a  business  show. 

(luest  speakers  who  have  subjects  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  club  members  are  always  welcome 
on  a  program.  These  talks  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  they  will  appeal  to  each  group 
interest  within  the  organization.  Many  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  organizations  now 
have  sjxcial  charts  and  devices  for  group 
instruction.  An  illustrated  talk  will  invariably 
hold  attention  and  provoke  discussion.  Sales 
organizations  have  a  great  deal  of  material 
of  this  type.  If  this  material  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  school,  perhaps  the  club  can 
visit  the  company’s  lecture  rooms. 

Special  talks  by  students  are  valuable  train¬ 
ing  devices.  Contests  may  be  held  and  papers 
read.  If  members  are  hesitant  about  taking 
the  floor  themselves,  a  panel  discussion  might 
lx  planned.  Open  forums  require  supervision 
by  an  executive  officer  or  the  sjxnsor,  but 
they  make  excellent  follow-up  programs  for 
a  field  trip,  movie,  or  guest  talk. 

Questions  and  answers  are  interesting  and 
educative  if  each  member  participates.  A 
question  box  will  encourage  some  members 


to  exchange  ideas  and  thus  take  part  in  club 
discussions.  Topics  written  on  slips  of  paper 
and  then  drawn  from  a  hat  for  impromptu 
speeches  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  Addi¬ 
tional  suggestions  will  appear  next  month 
in  this  department. 

Business  Education  Conference 
At  Connecticut  Teachers  College 

The  business  education  department  of  the 
State  Teacher’s  College,  Xew  Britain,  Con¬ 
necticut,  is  sponsoring  a  conference  to  be  held 
Saturday,  March  19,  at  New  Britain.  Frank 
H.  .\sh  is  head  of  the  department. 

F'ranklin  E.  Pierce,  director  of  teacher 
preparation  for  the  state  of  Connecticut,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  morning  session. 

The  afternoon  session  will  consist  of  three 
sectional  meetings: 

1.  BtHikkccping  and  related  subjects.  In  charge 
of  |.  McmhIv.  principal.  .Momly  Secretarial  School, 
New  Britain. 

2.  Secretarial  subjects.  In  charge  of  J.  D.  Houston, 
assistant  principal.  New  Haven  Caimmercial  High 
SchiMil. 

S.  .StKial-business  subjects.  In  charge  of  Newell  S. 
.\iiies.  director  of  the  commercial  department,  New 
Britain  Senior  High  School. 

Among  the  guest  sjxakers  will  be  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  Edward  J.  Rowse,  Charles  G.  Reig- 
ner,  Harold  B.  Buckley,  Nathaniel  Altholz, 
Harry  Houston,  Teresa  A,  Regan,  Helen  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Rufus  Stickney,  Harold  F.  Clark, 
M.  A.  Travers,  George  F.  Fiowe,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gregg  MacGibbon. 


A  splendid  example  of  co-operation  between  educators  and  publishers  is  the  annual  Publishers’ 
Exhibit  of  educational  books  for  the  Oakland  (California)  public  schools,  which  was  held 
during  the  week  of  January  10.  Every  teacher  is  required  to  attend.  Superintendent  E.  W. 

Jacobsen  reported  an  attendance  of  2,300. 
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Try pewr king  and  Transcription 

ELIZABETH  S.  ADAMS 

I 

I  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco 


HOW  marvelous  that  Poston  Trype- 
writer  is!  Think  of  the  privilege  of 
using  both  feet,  both  thumbs,  and 
the  flat  of  the  hand  to  help  out  the  sum  total 
of  errorsd  The  Poston  is  a  boon  to  those  of 
us  who  try  to  type  with  our  nervous  systems 
tied  up  in  hard  knots.  The  freedom  of  men¬ 
tal  attack  when  one  “trypes”  instead  of  types 
is  worth  the  price  of  the  machine.  How  hap- 
^  py  the  “trypist”  must  be  when,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  day  of  work  and  making  errors 
and  erasing  errors,  he  can  press  the  “dyna¬ 
miter”  attachment  and  end  the  machine  and 
all  the  stress  of  the  day!  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  such  action  will  bring  him  close 
to  heaven. 

And  Now  to  Real  Life 

That  is  just  a  dream,  however.  We  still 
must  face  the  effects  and  affects  of  life  in  a 
business  office.  We  must  consider  council  and 
counsel,  precedent  and  president,  take  and 
give  good  advice  or  advise.  How  are  we 
going  to  minimize  the  hazards? 

I  How  do  you  teach  a  baby  to  walk?  One 
step  at  a  time.  Then  one  day  he  begins  to 
run  and  you  have  no  idea  how  he  acquired 
'  that  smooth,  rapid  action. 

Because  the  process  of  transcription  de¬ 
pends  upon  many  knowledges  and  skills 
before  it  is  a  smooth  process,  many  of  us 
advocate  a  pretraining  stage.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  the  end  training  is  made 
up  of  blends  of  many  skills,  the  beginning 
training  must  follow  the  way  we  teach  the 
baby  to  walk — one  step  at  a  time. 

Why,  after  the  many  hours  devoted  to  the 
study  of  English  and  writing  of  English  and 
spelling  of  English,  does  the  usual  transcriber 
find  trouble  in  the  correct  placing  of  a  com¬ 
ma?  Why  is  he  bothered  in  his  selection  of 
the  correct  spelling  involved?  Why  does  his 

^Mr.  Poston’s  imaginary  “trypewriter”  was  described 
ind  illustrated  in  the  September,  1937,  BEW,  pages 
70-72. 
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sentence  and  paragraph  structure  often  falter? 

The  answer  seems  obvious  to  me.  His 
study  of  English  has  been  done  in  an  English 
class  under  the  guidance  of  an  English  in¬ 
structor.  The  power  he  may  have  gained  in 
the  class  is  a  creative  use  or  an  appreciation 
of  English  values. 

He  has  not  been  trained  in  that  interpre¬ 
tative  use  of  English  that  is  required  in  tran¬ 
scribing  shorthand  notes;  nor  has  he  received 
sufficient  training  in  the  practical  adaptation 
of  his  typing  skill  to  typing  from  shorthand 
notes.  Thus  we  see  sorted  out  one  by  one  the 
simple  steps  of  the  transcribing  process. 

Try  a  pretranscription  training  program, 
preferably  as  a  supplemental  activity  in  the 
typing  room.  Have  the  students  who  know 
shorthand  sit  in  a  section  of  the  room  easily 
reached  by  the  instructor.  Assign  a  lesson 
from  the  typing  text  to  the  students  in  the 
class  who  do  not  know  shorthand.  Then 
give  the  shorthand  students  some  exjierience 
in  the  elementary  process  of  typing  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  shorthand. 

When  that  step  is  mastered,  add  the  process 
of  placing  the  comma  correctly;  follow  with 
the  semicolon,  the  colon,  the  apostrophe, 
quotation  marks.  When  control  of  punctua¬ 
tion  marks  is  fairly  established,  give  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  correct  spelling  and  syllabication. 

Acquiring  Good  Transcription  Habits 

All  this  time,  with  each  step  onward  you 
are  establishing  good  transcribing  habits. 
The  student  is  acquiring  a  sense  of  balance, 
confidence  in  stepping  out,  the  control  that 
means  precision.  Soon  these  elementary 
processes  blend  into  two  fine  attributes — 
fluency  and  power.  Power  always  implies 
accuracy  and  rapid  execution.  Since  power 
is  the  blend  of  all  the  skills  and  knowledges, 
it  is  the  inevitable  reward  of  the  step-by-step 
training. 

Try  this  simple  program.  It  leads  to  a 
satisfaction  that  is  unbelievable  until  you 
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have  really  tried  it.  There  is  no  fuss  about 
it,  no  extra  hour  needed,  no  reorganization 
in  the  curriculum.  Utilize  part  of  the  typing 
hour  to  develop  a  much  neglected  but  very 
essential  part  of  the  training  program. 

Reread  Miss  Ellen  Reierson’s  article  in 
the  September,  1937,  issue  of  the  BEW  and 
see  how  ably  she  has  developed  the  thesis 
for  a  program  in  pretranscription  training.  It 
you  don’t  like  the  program  suggested,  then 
reread  the  article  on  the  Poston  TryjKwriter 
and  try  to  find  a  new  solution. 

But  our  slogan  is  still:  “One  step  and  then 
another.”  And  we  have  not  yet  perfected  a 
dynamiter  attachment,  much  as  we  should 
like  to  use  one. 

Founder’s  Anniversary  Celebrated 
By  Peirce  School  Alumni 

N  Saturday  evening,  Deccml^r  11,  1937, 
the  .Mumni  Association  of  the  Peirce 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  birthday 
anniversary  of  Dr.  Thomas  May  Peirce, 
founder  and  first  principal  of  the  school. 

The  celebration  was  held  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  and  consisted  of  a  testimonial 
dinner  followed  by  dancing.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  private-school  functions 
ever  held.  Over  six  hundred  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff,  alum¬ 
ni,  undergraduates,  and  special  guests  were 
in  attendance. 

This  was  a  pre-eminently  happy  occasion, 
befitting  the  centenary  of  a  man  who  had 
himself  led  a  happy  life — a  life  of  service  as 
an  educator  and  as  one  of  the  foremost  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Philadelphia  of  his  time. 

The  gathering  was  honored  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  four  associates  of  the  founder;  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Stotesbury,  of  the  class  of  1866,  the 
eminent  Philadelphia  financier;  Frank  N. 
Thompson,  also  of  the  class  of  1866,  formerly 
head  accountant  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint; 
Edward  J.  Cattell,  whose  death  on  January 
6  caused  profound  sorrow  among  his  many 
friends;  and  Hart  Blumenthal,  for  many 
years  a  collector  of  books  and  documents 
dealing  with  the  life  of  Lincoln. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  celebration, 
the  beloved  dean  of  the  school,  John  A. 


Luman,  had  lx:en  struck  in  the  eye  by  a 
golf  ball,  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  he 
would  not  recover.  On  the  day  of  the  cele¬ 
bration,  Mr.  I^uman  insisted  on  leaving  the 
hospital,  against  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
and  his  apj^carance  at  the  banquet  was  a  dra¬ 
matic  episode.  The  audience  rose  sjxjntane- 
ously  and  cheered  him  and  Mrs.  Luman  for 
several  minutes.  Mr.  Luman  paid  a  brief  but 
very  eloc]uent  tribute  to  the  school,  the  Peirce 
family,  and  his  associates  on  the  faculty.  In 
response  to  repeated  calls  trom  the  audience, 
Mrs.  Luman  also  res{X)ndcd  graciously  and 
feelingly. 

The  celebration  was  attended  by  many 
{people  eminent  in  commercial  education.  We 
noticed  among  those  in  the  huge  audience 
William  E.  Douglas,  of  Goldey  College,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  president  of  the  ECTA; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  F.  Moore  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Goodner  Ciill,  of  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Charles  Reigner,  of  the 
H.  M.  Rowe  Company;  CL  Preston  Eckels, 
former  president  of  the  ECTA;  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Robert  Ciregg. 

7'homas  May  Peirce,  Jr.,  son  of  the  foun¬ 
der,  was  everywhere  looking  after  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  guests,  leading  the  singing  and 
generally  making  things  hum. 

Thomas  May  Peirce,  III,  president  of  the 
.\lumni  .\ssociation,  presided  over  the  dinner 
in  a  masterly  way. 

Miss  Mary  Bisbing  Peirce,  daughter  of  the 
founder,  who  presided  over  the  school  for 
many  years,  was  given  a  very  enthusiastic- 
reception. 

New  Name  for  National 
Mimeograph  Paper  Association 

HE  name  of  the  National  Mimeograph  Pa¬ 
per  Association  has  been  changed  to  the 
National  Duplicated  Paper  As.sociation,  an¬ 
nounces  Mrs.  Blanche  M.  Wean,  chairman. 

When  the  organization  was  formed,  in  1934, 
only  schools  that  published  mimeographed 
school  papers  were  represented.  The  name  was 
changed  because  the  membership  has  grown 
until  all  types  of  stencil-duplicated,  hectographed, 
and  offset  school  papers  arc  included. 

Further  information  concerning  this  associ¬ 
ation,  of  interest  to  commercial,  journalism,  and 
English  teachers,  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Blanche  M.  Wean,  Central  Normal  College, 
Danville,  Indiana. 
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B.E.W.  Transcription  Department 

A  Transcription  Rating  Scale 


LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


GRADINCi  scales  are  always  of  interest 
to  teachers  of  technical  subjects,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  end  of  the  school  year 
IS  approaching,  as  it  is  now.  Please  consider 
this  an  urgent  plea  to  send  me  your  tran¬ 
scription  grading  scale  if  you  are  willing  to 
let  me  pass  it  on  for  the  benefit  of  other 
teachers  of  transcription. 

Last  month  we  were  able  to  present  an 
excellent  grading  scale  used  by  a  private 
school.  This  month,  through  the  kindness 
of  H.  B.  Bonnett,  of  the  Sacramento  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  Junior  College,  we  are  able  to  give 
you  the  transcription  grading  scale  he  uses 
there.  It  is  cleverly  constructed  and  should 
lx*  adaptable  to  almost  any  type  of  school  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  requirements. 

Because  the  grading  of  transcription  is 
necessarily  more  complicated  than  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  shorthand  sjx'ed  or  typewriting  sj:)eed, 
it  is  inevitable  that  transcription  grading 
scales  will  be  more  complicated.  Mr.  Bon- 
nett’s  point  scale  is  much  less  complicated 
than  it  apj^ears  at  first  glance,  and  I  think 
that  some  adaptation  of  his  plan  will  be  the 
\ital  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  grading  scale. — L.  A.  L. 

Here  Is  Mr.  Bennett’s  Letter 

HE  rating  scale  I  develo[xd  and  use  is 
a  point  system.  Articles  and  letters  are 
^  generally  broken  up  into  units  as  paragraphs, 
which  are  marked  mailable  or  unmailable, 
t  If  the  unit  is  mailable,  the  student  is  awarded 
f  one  point  for  each  ten  words  or  major  frac¬ 
tion  thereof.  For  instance,  if  the  paragraph 
'  contained  47  words,  the  student  would  re¬ 
ceive  five  points  for  a  mailable  unit  of  that 
length. 

I  believe,  as  you  do,  that  credit  should  be 

(given  only  if  the  units  are  mailable;  however, 
I  feel  that  during  the  learning  process  the 


student  should  be  given  credit  and  encour¬ 
agement  for  good  work.  I  therefore  break 
up  long  letters  and  articles  into  smaller 
units. 

Instead  of  sampling,  as  you  do  at  your 
school,  I  grade  and  award  points  on  the  en¬ 
tire  hour’s  transcription.  By  having  the  stu¬ 
dents  correct  all  their  work,  it  is  possible  to 
know  exactly  their  transcription  accuracy; 
that  is,  286  mailable  units  out  of  289  units 
attempted  gives  a  transcription  accuracy  of 
99  per  cent.  It  is  possible  to  grade  all  the 
material  transcribed  without  making  too 
great  a  task  for  the  instructor,  as  I  read  the 
material  back  and  have  each  student  correct 
his  own  transcription.  The  instructor  does 
not  have  to  check  any  of  the  unmailable  units 
and  soon  acquires  skill  in  checking  the  work 
rapidly  and  accurately.  The  students  are  held 
responsible  for  any  additional  errors  which 
the  instructor  finds  and  thus  become  more 
accurate  in  checking  and  in  all  their  tran¬ 
scription  work.  The  instructor  soon  knows 
the  students  who  are  careless  or  who  have  an 
inadequate  knowledge  of  English,  and  can 
stress  the  checking  of  their  papers.  The  rate 
of  transcription  is  figured  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  you  do. 

Each  month  a  ranking  sheet  is  compiled, 
as  shown  on  the  April  Ranking  Sheet  en¬ 
closed.  This  ranking  sheet  gives  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  the  entire  class  and  of 
each  individual’s  output  for  the  month.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  month,  they  all  start 
over  again  without  points. 

Each  student  is  given  a  monthly  grade  by 
computing  separate  grades  for  “Total  Points 
Earned’’  and  “Transcription  Accuracy”  and 
then  averaging  the  two  for  the  monthly 
grade.  I  credit  the  students  with  excused 
absences  for  the  approximate  point  loss  due 
to  such  absences  and  then  give  them  a  grade 
on  a  relative  basis  for  the  “Total  Points 
Earned.” 

The  grade  for  “Transcription  Accuracy” 
is  given  on  the  following  basis:  91-100,  A; 
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86-90,  B;  80-85,  C;  70-79,  D;  69  and  IkIovv, 
F.  Transcription  s{x*cd  has  Ix'cn  included  as 
a  factor  since  each  student  who  transcribes 
rapidly  receives  more  [X)ints,  so  1  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  again  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Example  of  grading;  Student  No.  9  earned 
1,125  points  but  was  ill  and  lost  300  points 
through  absence.  1,125-1-300=1,425,  or  a  B. 
Her  transcription  accuracy  was  88  per  cent, 
equaling  a  B.  Her  monthly  grade,  therefore, 
was  a  B. 

Student  No.  10  earned  1,099  {X)ints  plus 
110  [x)ints  for  excused  absences,  or  1,209 
[H)ints,  ec]ualing  a  C.  Her  transcription  ac¬ 
curacy  was  91  pier  cent,  or  an  A,  making  her 
monthly  average  a  B. 

The  record  is  easily  kept  during  the  month. 
The  names  of  the  class  members  are  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  and  the  student’s  pxiints 
entered  after  his  name,  as;  “Student  No.  10 — 
9/10  70  4/4  32  5/6  38  10/10  52  etc.”  The 
first  figure  is  the  number  of  mailable  units; 
the  ne.xt  is  the  number  of  units  attempted, 
followed  by  the  number  of  pxiints  earned. 
.•\ny  additional  errors  found  are  listed  by  a 
check  above  these  figures — two  checks  repre¬ 


senting  two  errors,  etc.  .\t  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  summary  is  made  and  checked 
by  the  students,  so  that  the  summary  requires 
hardly  any  of  the  instructor's  time. 

A  Few  Comments  by  Mr.  Leslie 

Mr.  Bonnett  deserves  congratulations  for  | 
his  brilliant  solution  of  this  difficult  problem 
and  at  the  same  time  he  deserves  our  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  kindness  in  sending  me  this 
detailed  descripition  with  piermission  to  pass 
it  on  to  you. 

Won’t  you,  too,  send  me  a  descripition  of 
whatever  you  are  doing  in  the  way  of  tran-  I 
scripition  grading.^  Even  though  you  may 
not  think  your  pilan  worth  printing,  send  it 
along.  It  is  often  true  that  the  undue  mod¬ 
esty  of  the  author  keepis  others  from  having 
the  benefit  of  a  pdan  of  this  kind.  I  can 
promise  you  the  gratitude  of  the  readers  of 
the  BEW  for  any  help  you  are  willing  to 
give  us  by  describing  what  you  are  doing. 
.\ddress  your  letters  to  Louis  A.  Leslie,  Asso-  i 
ciate  Editor,  The  Business  Education  World, 
270  Madison  venue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TRANSCRlin  ION  RANRlNCi  FOR  AFRIL 
Commerce  2-.\  H.  B.  Bonnett 


Per  Cent  Approxi- 

Tran-  Additional  mate  Point 


Points 

Mailable 

Units 

scription- 

Best  Rate 

Errors  in 

Loss  Due 

Earned 

Same 

Units 

Attempted 

Accuracy 

in  Month 

Correcting 

to  Absence 

1752 

Student  No.  1 

294 

319 

92 

35 

0 

0 

1672 

Student  No.  2 

286 

289 

99 

35 

2 

0 

1604 

Student  No.  3 

267 

286 

93 

31 

1 

0 

1423 

Student  No.  4 

246 

309 

791/2 

36 

26 

0 

1348 

Student  No.  5 

220 

254 

87 

26 

0 

0 

1243 

Student  No.  6 

211 

246 

86 

25 

6 

0 

1168 

Student  No.  7 

201 

255 

79 

29 

3 

0 

1132 

Student  No.  8 

192 

229 

84 

27 

1 

0 

1125 

Student  No.  9 

203 

232 

88 

34 

3 

300 

1099 

Student  No.  10 

195 

215 

91 

30 

0 

110 

1050 

Student  No.  11 

171 

205 

83 

30 

0 

80 

1013 

Student  No.  12 

178 

207 

86 

30 

3 

60 

952 

Student  No.  13 

169 

229 

74 

21 

14 

0 

907 

Student  No.  14 

153 

202 

75 

24 

7 

0 

898 

Student  No.  15 

144 

172 

84 

20 

1 

80 

871 

Student  No.  16 

143 

185 

77 

18 

1 

0 

844 

Student  No.  17 

140 

175 

80 

19 

7 

0 

834 

Student  No.  18 

141 

173 

UYx 

17 

0 

50 

670 

Student  No.  19 

114 

153 

75 

19 

4 

100 
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Lookout 


Archibald  Alan  Bowie 

If' 

Let  Mr.  Bowie  help  solve 

sour  equipment  and  sup- 

yjes  problems.  He’ll  be 

hldd  to  hear  from  you 

O  O  A  non-listing  calculating  machine  by 
J  Burroughs,  Model  50505,  is  ideal  for 
class  instruction.  After  learning  to  operate 
this  machine,  the  student  finds  no  difficulty 
in  using  any  size  calculator  made  by  this 
company,  either  electrical  or  hand-o[')erated. 
It  is  simple  and  compact  and  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  by  schools  using  it, 

MThe  Nototyp  music  typewriter,  in¬ 
vented  by  the  German  engineer,  Gus¬ 
tav  Rundstatler,  is  now  being  manufactured 
as  a  commercial  product.  Its  distribution  for 
f  export  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
newly  formed  company  and  is  being  launched 
under  the  new  name,  “Melotype,”  Its  use 
in  the  schools  may  limited,  hut  I  mention 
this  item  because  1  have  had  a  number  of 
incpiiries  about  it, 

i  1  C  Magic-flow,  a  duplicating  ink  adapt- 
J  ^  ed  for  open-  or  closed-cylinder  stencil 
duplicators,  is  being  offered  by  the  Conti- 
jnental  Ink  Company,  It  is  claimed  to  be 
=  suitable  for  all  types  of  work;  is  said  to  dry 
quickly  and  not  to  separate;  is  intense  in 
^  color;  and  flows  freely  and  smcx)thly,  Sam- 
i  pies  are  sent  by  the  manufacturers  on  request. 


opens  seventy-five  pieces  a  minute.  Heavy 
enough  not  to  require  clamping,  light  enough 
to  he  portable,  it  serves  its  purpose  well.  The 
manulacturers  of  this  product  are  willing  to 
send  literature  about  the  letter  opener  for 
use  in  office  practice  classes, 

O  Can  you  use  a  glue-moistener  with 
~)  !  a  3-inch  brush  for  moistening  large 
envelopes,  labels,  stamps,  etc,?  Just  enough 
moisture  gets  on  the  brush  without  soiling 
the  envelope  or  fingers,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  wear  out.  It  is  called  the  “Super” 
moistener, 

O  Q  For  stencil  duplicating,  the  mimeo- 
3  O  graph  No,  30  of  A,  B,  Dick  Com¬ 
pany,  which  sells  for  $30,  is  ideal.  This  low 
price  makes  it  possible  for  those  schools  that 
formerly  found  the  expense  of  a  mimeograph 
too  great  for  their  budget  to  own  one.  Other 
schools  that  already  have  a  mimeograph  in 
the  school  office  may  now  purchase  an  addi¬ 
tional  machine,  so  that  students  in  typing 
and  office-training  classes  may  have  more 
experience  in  running  office  stencils.  This 
machine  takes  only  letter-size  stencils, 

"2  Q  Extra  light  weight  envelopes  and 
^  typewriting  paper  especially  designed 
for  air  mail  constitute  the  latest  product  of 
Eaton  Paper  Corporation,  The  letter  sheet 
as  well  as  the  enveloj^e  is  printed  with  a 
small,  distinctive  design  in  red  and  blue. 
There  is  a  selection  of  six  papers,  all  light 
weights,  83^2  by  11  inches  in  size.  The 
envelopes,  available  in  two  sizes,  are  non¬ 
transparent.  There’s  no  chance  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  failing  to  pay  close  attention  to  a 
letter  written  on  this  distinctive  air  mail 
stationery.  Only  a  letter  of  many  pages 
would  rec]uire  extra  postage. 

A.  A.  Bowie  March,  1938 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below 


\  ^  In  the  Gregg  office,  you  will  find  the 
^  ^  mail  opened  with  the  “Lightning  Name 

Letter  Opener.”  It  is  hand-operated,  and  Address 


33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39 
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Omnis  Innovatio  Plus  Novitate  Perturbat 
Quam  Utilitate  Prodest 

"Every  innovation  disturbs  more  by  its  novelty  than  benefits  by  its  utility” 

CUDDIE  E.  DAVIDSON 
The  Packard  School,  New  York  City 


This  rule  is  frequently  adopted  and 
used  by  the  law-making  departments 
of  the  government  in  considering  pro¬ 
posed  new  laws,  and  by  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity  in  applying  the  facts  or  circum¬ 
stances  in  a  given  case  to  established  prece¬ 
dents  as  defined  and  settled  in  similar  cases. 
The  rule  is  that  where  the  existing  law  or 
established  precedent  reasonably  meets  the 
evil  to  be  remedied,  or  the  case  to  be  decided, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ought  to  be 
disturbed. 

Governments,  particularly  the  judicial  and 
legislative  branches,  are  constantly  subjected 
to  harsh  criticism  for  the  apparent  hesitation 
and  reluctance  to  respond  to  public  opinion 
in  initiating  changes  as  rapidly  as  desired  by 
the  public.  On  this  very  point,  doubtless, 
occurs  the  greatest  divergence  of  political  be¬ 
lief  as  between  the  conservative  and  liberal 
or  radical  elements  of  society. 

There  are  those  who  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  old  order,  to  things  tried  and  true — to 
precedent.  Equally  sincere  and  determined 
are  those  quick  to  experiment,  to  reach  out 
for  the  new,  to  espouse  the  innovation. 
While  fault  may  be  found  with  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  any  departure  from  the  established 
order  of  things  may  be  well  measured  by 
the  test  of  whether  or  not  the  contemplated 
change  “will  disturb  more  by  its  novelty  than 
it  promises  to  help  by  its  utility.” 

The  reasonable,  sensible  middle  course, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  that,  where  existing 
law  or  established  precedent  meets  the  evil 
to  be  remedied,  neither  should  be  changed 
nor  disturbed;  and  this,  whether  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  concerns  the  decision  of  a 
question  of  law  or  the  passage  of  new 
legislation. 


Legislators,  elected  directly  by  and  respon¬ 
sible  more  immediately  to  the  will  of  the 
electorate,  are  accordingly  quick  to  perceive 
and  to  understand  the  public  whim,  and 
hence  are  perhaps  obliged  to  yield  to  outside 
pressure  more  often  and  more  quickly  than 
are  judicial  officers  who  are  not  subject  to 
this  influence  to  so  great  an  extent.  Of  the 
latter  it  has  been  said,  “They  delight  with 
measured  step,  for  safety  and  repose,  strictly 
to  tread  the  beaten  path  of  precedent.” 

Lord  Coke,  considered  by  many  as  the 
ablest  jurist  of  all  times,  in  speaking  of  this 
maxim,  said: 

The  wistloni  of  the  judjjes  and  sages  of  the  law 
has  always  suppressed  new  and  subtle  inventions  in 
derogation  of  the  common  law,  nor  will  they  change 
the  law  which  always  has  been  used;  and  that  is 
better  to  be  turned  to  a  fault  than  that  the  law 
should  be  changed  or  any  innovation  made. 

He  suggested,  in  one  of  his  early  opinions, 
that  any  innovation  or  change  should  be 
tried  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  as  it 
exists,  for  “they  are  the  true  touchstones  to 
sever  the  gold  from  the  dross  of  novelties 
and  new  inventions.” 

Rules  of  Precedent  First 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  termed  reaction¬ 
ary,  good  judgment  dictates  that  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  consistency,  and  .certainty  the 
rules  of  precedent  be  applied  to  all  cases 
where  such  application  does  not  plainly  re¬ 
sult  in  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice.  Further, 
that  even  though  a  particular  hardship  may 
result  in  certain  circumstances,  nothing  can 
work  more  havoc  or  become  more  danger¬ 
ous  or  mischievous  than,  in  those  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  depart  from  the  general, 
proven  rule  for  the  experimental. 
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Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Project 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 


IF  you  have  any  questions  alx)ut  the  Gregg 
Writer  Transcription  Projects  that  have 
not  iKen  answered  in  this  magazine,  please 
send  them  to  us.  And,  if  your  students  are 
not  yet  enrolled  in  the  Transcription  Project 
competition  announced  in  the  November 
issue,  why  not  write  for  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  and  enough  Progress  Charts  to  supply 
each  pupil. ^ 

.\pproximately  15,000  transcription  stu¬ 
dents  are  now  enrolled,  and  the  interest, 
enthusiasm,  and  remarkably  fine  progress 
that  is  being  made  testifies  to  the  value  of 
the  Project,  not  only  in  making  pupils  speed- 
and-accuracy  conscious  in  their  transcription 
work  (thereby  enabling  teachers  to  secure 
much  better  cooperation  and  results  in  this 
phase  of  the  training)  but  also  by  providing 
material,  which  is  being  used  in  nearly  a 
thousand  classrooms,  that  will  be  the  basis, 
perhaps,  for  determining  how  one  class  com¬ 
pares  in  transcription  production  with  others. 

Miss  Sadie  H.  Pickard,  of  the  Meriden 
(Connecticut)  High  School,  inquires: 

What  is  meant  by  “Increase  in  Transcribing 
Speed”?  For  instance,  I  shall  give  my  first  test 
December  7,  and  as  this  is  the  first  test,  I  should 
not  think  there  would  be  any  “increase”  to  fill  in. 

This  space  is  intended  to  show’  the  gain 
in  number  of  words  transcribed  on  the  test 
each  month.  You  are  right  in  not  filling  in 
this  space  the  first  month. 

Miss  Anne  Phillips,  of  the  Waterville 
(Ohio)  public  schools,  w'rites: 

My  shorthand  class  has  just  taken  its  first  tran¬ 
scription  test  from  the  November  project  in  the 
I  Gregg  Writer.  The  average  speed  of  transcription  is 
about  20  words  per  minute,  which  seems  quite  low. 
At  any  rate  there  are  some  questions: 

Are  the  words  to  be  counted  as  in  typing — so 
that  spaces,  punctuation,  etc.,  are  included  and  all 
divided  by  five — or  are  just  straight  words  con¬ 
sidered  ? 

Are  the  papers  which  contain  typing  and  other 
uncorrectable  errors,  as  well  as  those  showing  a 
speed  of  less  than  15  words  per  minute,  to  be  dis¬ 


regarded,  and  if  so,  what  about  sending  in  final 
class  results — or  is  that  one  means  of  sifting  out 
classes? 

Actual  words  will  be  used  in  determining 
the  speed  on  the  Transcription  Project.  The 
speed  of  a  student  who  does  not  write  a  cor¬ 
rectable  transcript  should  be  recorded  on  the 
chart  v/ith  an  “x”  or  “n”  before  it  to  indicate 
that  the  transcript  was  not  mailable.  Then, 
on  the  back  of  the  chart,  the  history  of  the 
errors  may  be  made,  so  that  remedial  prac¬ 
tice  can  be  provided  during  the  transcription 
[x:riod  for  the  correction  of  them. 

Mrs.  Eva  L.  Connelly,  of  Miss  Brown’s 
School  of  Business,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
writes: 

In  reading  over  the  instructions,  it  seems  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  give  you  any  kind  of  record  be¬ 
cause  our  classes  change  and  shift  continually.  Only 
a  small  jierccntagc  of  our  students  stay  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  department  for  as  much  as  five  months, 
since  most  of  them  have  already  had  a  two-year 
shorthand  course  in  high  school. 

Since  students  in  shorter,  more  intensive 
courses  are  required  to  develop  a  commercial 
speed  the  same  as  students  in  longer  courses, 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  the  transcription 
classes  for  five  months  need  not  interfere 
with  their  entering  this  competition.  Al¬ 
though  gains  in  speed  computed  from  more 
than  five  projects  will  not  be  accepted  in  the 
competition,  students  taking  few'er  than  five 
projects  are  not  to  be  barred.  There  are  few 
schools,  probably,  having  more  than  five 
months’  training  in  transcription,  while  there 
are  a  great  many  schools,  including  the  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  having  shorter  courses. 

But  the  aim  of  all  such  courses  is  the  same 
— commercial  transcription  skill.  The  aim  is 
to  develop  a  higher  degree  of  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  transcribing  in  school,  not  only 
by  focusing  attention  on  the  fact  that  unless 
a  satisfactory  skill  is  develojsed  the  steno¬ 
graphic  training’  job  is  not  completed,  but 
also  by  making  it  more  interesting  to  both 
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siuclcnt  and  teacher  through  the  comj^etition 
— a  worthy  aim! 

d'he  ratings  made  on  the  Projects  cacli 
month  will  help  you  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
tor  judging  the  ilegree  ot  transcription  pro¬ 
duction  and  skill  that  you  may  ex[K‘Ct  in  a 
given  time  with  sjx'citic  etTort  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  They  will  also  enable  you  to  determine 
the  speed  you  may  expect  to  have  trom  any 
given  class  under  your  instruction.  Your 
students  will  lx.*  interested  in  watching  their 
progress,  too,  and  thus  transcription  Ixxomes 
a  practical  job  to  them  and  not  merely  an¬ 
other  “angle  ot  the  course”  that  must  simply 
lx*  endured. 

Stenographer  .Mr.  (diaries  S.  \’an  Winkle, 
ot  Dallas,  Texas,  writes  us: 

I  should  like  to  know  it  the  rranscription  Protect 
which  you  are  [luhlisliinj;  each  month  is  tor  scIkhiI 
stuilcnts  only,  or  it  an\one  who  can  write  anil 
transcribe  shorthand  can  enter  the  competition  tor 
those  one-hundred  C'lr^g  ll'ntn  subscriptions,  which 
are  j’lven  tor  the  best  record  in  transcrihinji  these 
tests. 

I  have  been  reading  about  this  new  Project  ami 
would  very  much  like  to  try  tor  the  prize  otlered. 

.\lthough  anyone  may  use  the  d  ranscrip 
lion  Sjxed  Project,  and  it  will  lx  just  as 
helpful  to  stenographers  tor  improving  their 
transcription  skill  as  to  students,  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  open  to  students  in  school  only.  It 
is  really  an  effort  to  encourage  Ixtter  tran¬ 
scription  production  in  schtxils,  and  it  sup¬ 
plements  our  series  of  other  credentials 
activities. 

Miss  Nina  Lee  Shaw,  of  the  Ontonagon 
(.Michigan)  High  School,  writes: 

Should  the  students  stop  durinji  the  test  (10- 
minute)  and  erase  it  a  tv  ping  error  is  made  or  the 
wrong  word  transcribed,  or  should  they  go  ahead 
and  get  as  many  words  transcribed  as  possible,  and 
then  after  the  ten  minutes  are  up,  reinsert  the  tran¬ 
script  and  make  any  necessary  corrections? 

Students  should  correct  errors  as  they  tran¬ 
scribe.  Because  only  correctable  or  perfect 
transcripts  will  count,  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  make  their  transcript  usable.  It  will  take 
less  time  to  make  corrections  as  they  go  along 
than  to  have  to  reinsert  the  copy  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  make  them  afterward — although  a 
certain  amount  of  training  in  the  latter  meth¬ 
od  is  good  for  the  students  to  have,  since 
they  will  have  occasion  to  resort  to  it  in 
business. 


Sisters  ol  Notre  Dame.  Notre  Dame  High 
School,  (develand,  Ohio,  inquire: 

M.1V  wc  .isk  vou  how  vou  would  tabulate  the  work 
ol  a  student,  who  has  bem  unable  to  transcribe  a 
word  during  tin  test'  Woulil  her  paper  be  consid¬ 
ered  unmail.ible  and  reiected  trom  the  contest  for 
that  month,  or  would  she  be  allowed  to  ask  the  in¬ 
structor  tor  inlorm.ition  the  same  as  in  a  business 
situation ' 

^’ou  should  have  students  read  the  letter 
over  once  Ixtore  going  to  the  machine  to 
transcrilx,  and  then,  it  there  are  any  outlines 
that  are  not  tamiliar  to  them  and  that  you 
think  you  otight  to  explain,  you  may  do  so. 
However,  they  should  not  lx  allowed  to 
make  any  longhand  notes  in  the  shorthand 
copy,  and  should  not  lx  given  help  at  the 
machine.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
learn  to  read  the  copy  without  help  as  c^uick- 
!y  as  [xjssible. 

It  the  stiulents  had  taken  the  dictation, 
they  would  have  heard  the  word  and  so 
would  not  need  to  be  told  what  it  was.  Be¬ 
cause  the  lest  is  not  to  lx  dictated,  it  may 
hrst  lx  read  over  to  give  a  comparable 
situation. 

We  wish  again  to  make  the  suggestion 
that  students  lx  supplieii  with  a  dictionary 
at  the  machine  to  look  up  the  sjxlling  or 
definition  of  anv  word  alxjut  which  they  arc 
in  doubt. 

A  Correction 

OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  an  error 
on  page  446  of  the  February  issue.  In 
our  report  of  the  N.C.T.F.  convention,  we  sta¬ 
ted  tliat  the  Digest  will  have  five  issues  this  year 
with  a  special  editor  appointed  for  each  issue. 

We  should  have  said  that  the  five  issues  will 
be  edited  by  the  regularly  apfxvinted  editorial 
board,  assisted  by  the  following  contributing 
editors:  Ray  Abrams,  .-Knn  Rrewington,  Irma 
Fhrenhardt,  Elvin  Eyster,  Jessie  (Graham,  Ken 
neth  Haas,  Earl  MacKenzie,  Imogene  Pilcher. 
I'homas  .A.  Redfield,  Charles  G.  Reigner,  Helen 
Revnolds,  Bernard  Shilt,  and  Elizabeth  Smellage. 

Convention  speeches  are  published  in  the 
March  and  May  issues  of  the  Digest.  The  three 
fall  issues  will  contain  digests  of  outstanding 
articles  on  business  education  that  have  ap 
peared  in  other  publications. 

•  If  horsf-s  could  talk,  what  a  howl  they 
would  make  about  some  of  the  things  referred 
to  as  “horse  sense.”  — George  C.  Ehhert 
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M-Otion  Pictures 

For  Business  Education 


ALFRED  E.  BRAY 
High  School, 
Irvington,  N.  /. 


CASTLE  FILMS,  RCA  Building,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  New  York,  New  York, 
or  Wrigley  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Free  distribution  based  on  location,  write  for 
further  details. 

Corn — The  Golden  Grain.  16  mm.,  1  reel,  15  min¬ 
utes.  Sound  or  silent.  Depicts  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  and  food  industries. 

Golden  Champions.  16  mm.,  1  reel,  15  minutes. 
Sound  or  silent.  Pictures  some  of  the  imjx)rtant 
agricultural  industries  of  California. 

CiENER.\L  Electric  Company,  Visual  In¬ 
struction  Section,  Schenectady,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland  (Oregon),  Dallas,  Atlanta, 
Newark,  Exhibitor  pays  transportation. 

The  Ijjnd  of  Cotton.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel.  Silent. 

Portrays  planting  of  seed  to  weaving  of  fabric. 
The  Sugar  Trad.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel.  Silent.  Heet- 
sugar  industry — grow'ing  and  manufacturing. 

.i  Woolen  Yarn.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel.  Silent.  Suc¬ 
cessive  steps  in  the  wool  industry. 

Conquest  of  the  Forest.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel.  Silent. 

Comprehensive  picture  of  the  lumber  industry. 

Our  Daily  Bread.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel.  Silent.  Kvo- 
lution  of  the  wheat  industry. 

The  Potter’s  Wheel.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel.  Silent. 

Manufacture  of  porcelain  insulating  parts. 

Cuba,  the  Island  of  Sugar.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel. 
Silent.  .Xchievements  in  the  sugar-cane  industry. 

Dynamic  Pictures,  17  East  48th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York.  Exhibitor  pays  ex¬ 
press  charges  both  ways. 

Science  Malles  a  Dentifrice.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel. 

Silent.  Manufacture  and  research  of  a  tooth  paste. 
Rollin’  Down  to  Rio  and  Under  the  Southern  Cross. 
Companion  pictures.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel  each, 
12  minutes  each.  Silent.  Pictorial  trip  to  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Uruguay. 

Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Exhibi¬ 
tor  pays  express  charges  both  ways. 


the  Voice  of  Business.  16  or  35  mm.,  2  or  3  reels, 
30  or  ‘10-‘15  minutes.  Silent.  Tells  the  story  ot 
paper  from  the  cutting  of  the  pulpwood  until 
the  finished  product  is  shipped. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  Exhibitor  pays  express  charges  return 
trip. 

Malting  the  Remington  Portable  Typewriter.  16  mm., 
IS  minutes.  Silent.  Represents  a  trip  through  a 
typewriter  factory,  showing  manufacturing  and 
inspection  operations. 

National  Tube  Company,  Frick  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  or  apply  to  local 
sales  agency. 

The  Arteries  of  Industry.  16  or  35  mm.,  6  reels,  1 
hour.  Silent.  Describes  manufacture  of  steel  pipe 
from  the  ore  to  finished  product. 

Walls  Without  Welds.  16  or  35  mm.,  3  reels,  30 
minutes.  Silent.  Describes  manufacture  of  seam¬ 
less  tubular  prmlucts. 

Films  of  Commerce  Company,  Pathe 
Building,  35  West  45th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York.  Exhibitor  pays  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Kindly  Fruits  of  the  Earth.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel. 
Silent.  Methixls  of  cultivating,  picking,  packing, 
and  shipping;  rapid  shipping  facilities  and  re¬ 
frigeration. 

Cotton — From  Seed  to  Cloth.  16  or  35  mm.,  2  reels. 

Silent.  Grow’ing  to  finished  prixluct. 

Cane  Sugar.  16  or  35  mm.,  2  reels.  Silent.  History 
of  industry,  manufacture,  etc. 

Cane  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States.  16  or  35 
mm.,  1  reel.  Silent.  Growing,  harvesting,  manu¬ 
facture,  transfxirtation. 

Men’s  Clothing  Industry.  16  or  35  mm.,  2  reels. 
Silent.  Brief  history,  manufacture,  merchandising. 

Fruit  of  the  Loom  Mills,  B.B.  &  R. 
Knight  Corjx>ration,  715  Hospital  Trust 
Building,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Exhibi¬ 
tor  pays  cost  of  transportation. 

Civilization’s  Fabric.  16  or  35  mm..  25  minutes. 
Silent.  Process  of  converting  raw  cotton  into  a 
finished  prorluct. 
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HRTISTIC  TTPB'WB1T1N€ 

Margaret  M.  McGinn 

Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Here  they  are — the  simpler, 
smaller  designs  that  so  many 
teachers  have  been  asking  for. 

All  the  designs  shown  here  can 
lie  produced  on  a  typewriter  with 
a  standard-width  carriage,  on  regu¬ 
lar-size,  8^4 -by- 1 1  typewriter  paper. 
They  are  shown  here  large  enough 
so  that  students  can  count  the 
characters  and  lines  and  copy  the 
designs  exactly,  if  they  wish. 

Whether  they  shall  choose  to 
copy  these  designs  or  invent  new 
ones  depends  on  what  the  objec¬ 
tive  is,  and  since  we  do  not  expect 
students  to  worry  much  about 
objectives,  that  leaves  the  decision 
up  to  you,  after  all. 

For  instance,  if  a  student  does 
not  have  perfect  control  of  his 
machine,  his  endeavors  to  produce 
original  typewritten  pictures  arc 
likely  to  do  nothing  more  than 
confuse  him  and  direct  his  efforts 
away  from  their  proper  channel, 
which  is  toward  mechanical  con¬ 
trol  of  a  mechanical  medium.  The 
relatively  unskilled  student,  then, 
will  do  better  to  copy  designs  than 
to  try  to  originate  them.  He  can  j 
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devote  his  attention  to  learning  the  automatic 
use  of  backspacer,  variable  line  spacer,  and 
that  virtue,  patience. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  advanced  student 
with  spare  time,  enthusiasm,  and  artistic  lean¬ 
ings  can  profitably  undertake  the  creation  of 
his  own  designs — simple  ones  at  first,  then  the 
more  complicated  ones.  No  longer  a  servant 
of  the  mechanical  exigencies  of  his  typewriter, 
but  master  of  its  potentialities,  he  can  make 
use  of  it  as  an  outlet  for  his  creative  ability. 

Now  for  the  purely  practical  use  of  typed 
designs.  The  border  designs  to  the  right  of 
this  page  were  made  by  George  Flanagan,  of 
Oakland,  California,  and  can  be  used  in 
countless  ways  in  making  school  and  busi¬ 
ness  papers  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
therefore  more  effective.  Others  of  Mr.  Flana¬ 
gan’s  designs  were  published  in  the  BEW 
last  month,  you  may  recall. 

“The  typist  is  confined,”  Mr.  Flanagan 
tells  us,  “to  one  size  and  style  of  type,  and  at 
first  thought  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
obtain  much  variety  of  arrangement.  It  is 
therefore  surprising  to  be  able  to  list  below' 
a  dozen  ways  for  achieving  variety  and  con¬ 
trast  with  the  typewriter: 

1.  Single,  double,  and  triple  spacing  of  lines. 

2.  Long  and  short  lines. 

3.  Spacing  between  letters  and  words. 

4.  Underscoring. 

1  5.  Capitals  and  small  letters. 

'  6.  Color. 

i  7.  Grouping  of  type  and  white  space. 

^  8.  Arrangement  on  the  page. 

9.  Borders  and  ornaments. 

10.  Varied  margins. 

11.  Varied  indentations,  and  no  indentation,  for 

)  ,  paragraphs. 

1  12.  Shapes,  such  as  square,  rectangular,  pyramidal, 

^  inverted  pyramid,  etc." 


6.  - 
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the  student’s  errors  and  weaknesses  in  the 
application  of  theory  are  discussed  with  him. 
He  is  then  allowed  to  review  the  vocabulary 
and  take  another  test. 

Every  passing  mark  is  entered  on  a  prog¬ 
ress  chart  so  that  the  student's  progress  in 
the  subject  may  be  checked  against  a  stand¬ 
ard.  No  record  is  kept  of  failures. 

After  a  student  has  completed  two  or  three 
of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Manual,  he  is 
expected  to  decide  when  he  is  ready  for 
the  test  on  the  chapter  on  which  he  is  work¬ 
ing. —  ir.  /.  G.  Scott,  Scott  Business  College, 
Siisf{utoon,  Susl{utcheti’un,  Canada. 


I  have  but  one  lamp 
by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the 
lamp  of  experience. 

— Patrick  Henry. 


Testing  Shorthand  Theory 

WH  have  used  the  system  of  testing  short¬ 
hand  theory  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs  for  the  past  three  years  and  have 
found  it  uniformly  successful.  One  of  its 
advantages  is  the  minimum  amount  of  time 
required  for  the  student  to  write  the  test 
and  for  the  teacher  to  check  it.  The  system 
is  esj^cially  suited  to  business  colleges  and 
to  schools  offering  individual  instruction  in 
shorthand. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  series  of  three 
tests  of  equal  difficulty  on  each  chapter  of  the 
Manual.  Each  test  consists  of  fifty  words 
selected  from  the  vocabulary  of  each  chapter 
in  the  Manual,  “Speed  Studies,”  and  “5,000 
Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms.” 

As  each  chapter  in  these  three  texts  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  student  is  given  one  of  the  tests, 
with  instructions  to  write  down  the  number 
of  the  word  and  his  shorthand  outline  for 
the  word.  One  point  is  deducted  for  each 
minor  error,  such  as  the  omission  or  inser¬ 
tion  of  an  obscure  vowel,  and  two  points  for 
each  error  evidently  due  to  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  correct  theory. 

If,  on  this  basis,  the  student  scores  90  per 
cent  or  better,  he  proceeds  with  the  next 
chapter.  If  the  score  is  below’  90  per  cent. 


Developing  Alertness 

AS  early  as  Paragraph  2  in  the  Manual  the 
^  student  encounters  outlines  having  more 
than  one  meaning.  For  example:  g:  go,  good; 
r:  are,  our,  hour;  n:  m,  not;  m:  am,  more;  t: 
It,  at;  h:  a,  an;  th:  there,  their.  A  little  later 
on,  he  finds  that  the  combination  a-l,  for  in¬ 
stance,  stands  tor  ad,  ale,  as  well  as  for  the 
phrase  /  will.  Similarly,  when  a  vowel  may 
have  more  than  one  sound,  we  have  calm, 
came;  rim,  ream;  rid,  red,  read.  He  also 
finds:  aim,  I  am;  writ,  return;  many,  money. 

In  my  private  instruction  of  individual 
pupils,  1  have  used  these  twofold,  in  some 
cases  threefold,  meanings  as  the  basis  of  an 
assignment  and  have  found  it  not  only  inter¬ 
ests  the  students,  but  helps  them  to  develop 
alertness  and  to  accelerate  their  transcription 
sjieed. 

After  any  jx:riod  of  study,  the  students  are 
asked  to  select  the  outlines  having  more  than 
one  meaning.  The  assignment  can,  if  de¬ 
sired,  be  made  com[)etitive,  with  the  most 
[X)ints  awarded  to  the  student  finding  the 
most  outlines  in  the  shortest  time. — Sydney 
Goldstein,  London,  England. 


Gold  Star  Transcripts 

AT  the  beginning  of  school  in  Septeml>er, 
d  ^  I  gave  each  member  of  my  advanced 
shorthand  class  a  card  bearing  across  the  top 
the  follow  ing  information:  the  student’s  name, 
the  class  number  (Shorthand  II),  and  the 
subject  (Mailable  Transcripts).  Below  this, 
the  numbers  from  1  to  40  were  typed  in 
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sequence  one  under  the  other  in  four  col¬ 
umns,  ten  numbers  to  each  column.  These 
numbers  corresponded  to  the  forty  tran¬ 
scripts,  ranging  in  length  from  70  to  ^00 
words,  that  would  be  dictated  during  the 
first  half  of  the  semester. 

For  each  mailable  transcript,  that  is,  one 
that  was  perfect  in  form  and  accuracy,  a 
gold  star  was  placed  after  one  of  the  num- 
Ix'rs.  The  grades  attained  tor  this  work  in 
transcription  were  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  stutlent's  grade  in  short¬ 
hand. 

'I'he  device  proved  a  real  incentive  to  the 
students  to  strive  for  perfection  in  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  fully  justified  the  project  because 
of  the  importance  of  mailable  transcripts  as 
a  part  of  the  shorthand  course. — Sister  Mary 
Heatd,  O.  P.,  St.  John  High  School,  Little 
Ch Hte,  H  ’isconsin . 

An  Achievement  Record 

WITH  the  introduction  of  the  new 
projects  in  junior  business  training, 
bookkeeping,  and  business  letter  writing,  the 
pupils’  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  awards 
and  certificates,  though  previously  running 
high,  has  greatly  increased. 

The  honor  rolls  that  have  accompanied  the 
certificates  are  displayed  in  the  classrooms 
and  have  served  as  an  incentive  for  better 
work.  It  was  the  pupils’  own  suggestion 
that  these  honor  rolls  be  supplemented  by  a 
composite  honor  roll  for  all  classes  taking 
part  in  the  various  projects.  This  large  chart, 
which  is  shown  in  the  illustration  below,  is 
prominently  posted  in  the  auditorium,  where 
it  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

.\s  the  students  receive  their  various  cer¬ 
tificates,  a  star  is  placed  in  the  proper  column, 
so  at  a  glance  one  may  see  the  numlier  of 


certificates  awarded  to  the  pupils  in  all  the 
classes. — Sister  Mary  Bernard,  R.S.M.,  St. 
Catherine’s  Academy,  Belize,  British  Hon¬ 
duras. 

Personal  Use  of  Shorthand 

WHY  is  it  that  so  many  students  who 
have  studied  shorthand  in  high  school 
make  no  use  of  it  for  taking  notes  at  college? 
.\mong  the  many  reasons  offered  are; 

The  notes  cannot  be  read  easily. 

It  takes  too  long  to  transcribe  the  notes. 

There  are  too  many  unfamiliar  words,  the  outlines 
for  which  the  student  has  not  acquired  sufficient 
facility  in  writing. 

Without  bolding  a  brief  lor  longer  courses 
of  study  in  shorthand,  I  believe  that  we  as 
teachers  can  do  some  constructive  work  by 
giving  our  shorthand  students  instruction  in 
the  proper  method  of  taking  notes,  insuring 
its  future  use  for  this  purpose  through  ade¬ 
quate  practice  in  school. 

The  argument  that  it  takes  too  long  to 
transcribe  the  notes  is  controverted  when  the 
student  realizes  that  he  need  not  attempt  to 
make  a  verbatim  report.  University  classes 
usually  follow'  the  lecture  form,  and  naturally, 
if  the  student  takes  down  every  word  he  is 
able  to  write  during  a  two-hour  class,  he  will 
not  only  have  pages  and  pages  of  notes,  much 
of  which  is  repetition  and  explanation,  but 
he  w  ill  find  that  he  has  no  time  to  become 
aware  of  the  content  of  the  courses. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  student  will  take 
down  in  shorthand  the  essential  points  of  the 
lecture,  he  can  do  it  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  for  taking  notes  in  longhand.  The 
transcription  of  these  shorthand  notes  will 
often  serve  as  the  only  review  necessary  to 
fix  the  points  in  mind.  Unfamiliar  words,  of 
course,  can  be  written  in  longhand. 
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I  speak  from  personal  experience,  for  I 
found  my  own  knowledge  of  shorthand  in¬ 
valuable  in  taking  down  lecture  notes  and  in 
making  memoranda  of  reference  readings  at 
the  library  when  I  was  taking  courses  at  the 
University,  and  was  at  the  same  time  regu¬ 
larly  employed  on  a  forty-hour-week  schedule. 

So  I  make  this  suggestion:  Instead  of  plac¬ 
ing  sole  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  high 
speed  in  shorthand,  do  not  overlook  the  value 
in  some  cases  of  teaching  pupils  to  use  a 
lesser  skill  to  better  advantage. — Velma  O. 
Abney,  Metropolitan  High  School,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 

Not  One,  But  Many 

E  have  found  the  following  devices 
helpful  in  our  shorthand  classes  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Academy. 

We  have  collected  a  great  many  short  sen¬ 
tences  graded  according  to  the  units  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  and  composed  of 
words  applying  principles  already  studied. 
In  several  successive  sentences  stress  is  given 
to  one  or  two  words  or  phrases.  For  example: 

May  Mary  make  a  cake?  Mary  may  make 
a  cake.  Mary  made  a  good  cake.  Jack  ate 
the  cake. 

As  soon  as  the  students  have  practiced  the 
unit,  as  many  students  as  there  are  accom¬ 
modations  for  are  sent  to  the  blackboard. 
The  sentences  are  then  dictated,  while  the 
entire  class  writes.  Gross  errors  are  corrected 
as  they  occur.  The  pupils  at  the  blackboard 
change  places,  a  member  of  the  class  reads 
from  her  notes,  poorly  made  outlines  on  the 
board  are  circled,  and  the  correct  form  is 
written  near-by. 

Again,  when  the  class  is  practicing  Chapter 

3  of  the  Manual  (we  read  as  far  as  Chapter 

4  before  we  start  to  write  Chapter  1),  a 
pupil  types  the  sentences  on  Chapter  1,  triple 
spaced,  using  duplicating  carbon.  A  sufficient 
number  of  copies  are  then  run  off  on  the 
duplicator  to  supply  the  beginners’  shorthand 
class,  with  a  few  copies  left  over.  Each  day 
a  sheet  is  given  to  the  shorthand  students, 
who  write  the  shorthand  below  the  typewrit¬ 
ten  line.  During  the  first  few  minutes  of  the 
second-year  shorthand  class  period,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  students  correct  the  papers  written 


by  the  first-year  class.  This  procedure  affords 
a  review  for  the  advanced  students.  After 
correction,  the  papers  are  returned  to  the 
beginners  for  practice. 

When  the  class  has  practically  finished  the 
Manual,  a  contest  is  held  and  a  prize  award¬ 
ed  to  the  student  who  completes  100  of  the 
extra  sheets  without  error. 

To  promote  competition,  we  also  have  sev¬ 
eral  simple  charts,  which  we  use  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways:  During  the  basketball  season, 
a  basket  for  each  student  is  drawn  on  a  large 
piece  of  cardboard.  Each  perfect  paper,  or 
each  paper  on  which  an  imperfect  outline 
has  been  written  correctly  ten  times,  entitles 
the  ow'ner  to  a  ball.  These  balls  are  easily 
made  with  colored  crayon. 

Thermometers  are  used  in  the  same  way — 
red  jiencils  are  used  to  color  the  degrees  rep¬ 
resenting  a  rise  in  temperature,  that  is,  a 
perfect  paper.  I 

Small  horses,  fastened  by  means  of  thumb 
tacks,  and  moved  along  a  race  track,  have 
also  been  popular  with  the  students. 

At  other  times,  we  have  used  a  large  basket 
filled  with  Easter  eggs,  on  which  the  pupils 
w'rite  their  names  as  perfect  papers  are  turned 
in.  The  basket  is  drawn  on  a  piece  of  card 
board,  colored,  and  then  cut  out. 

Extra  practice  work  is  given  credit  in  the 
same  way  as  perfect  work. — Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Locl^port,  Xeu 
Yorl^. 

There  Was  a  Man 
In  Our  Town 

There  W'as  a  man  in  our  town.  He  was  ntti 
wondrous  w’ise.  He’d  often  slash  his  price' 
down.  He  did  not  advertise. 

He  liked  to  open  up  a  box  and  put  goods  on 
a  shelf.  He  did  his  best  in  spite  of  knocks  ti. 
do  the  work  himself. 

He  picked  up  string  and  every  pin.  He  swept 
the  back-room  floor.  He  did  not  dress  his  win 
dow's,  as  he  thought  that  was  a  bore. 

He  was  so  hot  and  bothered  that  he  had  no 
time  to  smile.  When  customers  stood  on  the 
mat,  he  let  them  stand  a  w'hile. 

He  said  “Efficiency  is  bunk.  I  know  my  jot. 
quite  well.’’  He  scuttled  round  amidst  his  junk, 
and  never  learned  to  sell. 

There  was  a  man.  He’s  not  there  now.  H( 
went  down  to  defeat.  He’s  wondering  what  and 
w'hy  and  how,  upxin  a  parkside  seat. 

— The  Efficiency  Magazine  (London) 
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‘  In  Other  M.aga’^nes 

ALICE  BLACK,  BEW  Staff  W'vilei 

Social  Education,  “leathers  are  divided  riiughly 
C  into  three  groups:  those  dertnitely  leftist  by  nature 
and  eager  to  accept  new  conceptions  of  a  situation; 
those  inherently  conservative,  who  believe  that  what¬ 
ever  is  is  right  and  that  anything  new  is  wrong; 
and  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  new  when- 
I,  ever  they  can  be  persuaded  that  it  has  been  already 
e  sufficiently  tested,”  according  to  H.  O.  Burgess  in  the 
lanuary,  1938,  issue  (page  21). 

The  author  believes  that  there  are  four  principles 
to  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  work:  the  first  is  the 
ilevclopment  of  the  child  through  his  centers  of  in- 
y  terest  in  order  that  he  may  become  a  well-rounded 
integral  part  of  society;  the  second  is  integration 
_  through  correlation;  the  third  is  termed  fused  or 
unified  teaching;  and  the  fourth  is  the  selection  from 
P"  the  fundamental  subjects  only  those  facts  necessary 
2 1  to  the  development  of  the  child  as  a  member  of 
I  societ\. 


Kansas  Teacher.  “There  are  two  types  of  extremists 
tixlay — those  who  arc  so  smugly  situated  in  a  learned 
system  of  education  that  they  oppose  all  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  our  problem,  and  those  who  in  their 
desire  to  perform  miracles  are  throwing  away  the 
usable  as  well  as  the  obsolete  in  their  haste  to  outdo 
in  the  learning  situation,”  said  Paul  C.  Loveless  in 
the  January,  1938,  issue  (page  3). 

Occupations.  “Vocational  guidance  in  college  to¬ 
day  is  oi>erating  under  two  rather  severe  handicaps,” 
said  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn  in  the  October,  1937,  issue 
(page  36). 

In  the  first  place,  curriculum  requirements  and  the 
su;>ervision  of  every  detail  of  daily  living  do  not  give 
the  student  a  chance  to  develop  initiative.  In  the 
second  place,  although  we  teach  the  student  not  to 
romanticize  his  vocational  choice,  we  encourage  and 
teach  romanticism  and  idealism  in  his  studies  of 
economics,  industrial  relations,  sociology,  psychology, 
foreign  languages,  and  literature. 

According  to  Mr.  Wrenn,  “V’cKational  guidance 
cannot  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  by  its 
very  nature  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  guidance.” 

The  student  is  forced  to  follow  curriculum  require¬ 
ments  throughout  his  college  career — in  his  first  two 
years  because  he  is  considered  too  young  to  know 
what  he  wants  and  in  his  last  two  years  because  the 
specialists  in  his  particular  field  always  know  what 
is  best. 

The  gist  of  the  article  is  contained  in  Mr.  Wrenn’s 
statement,  “If  vocational  guidance  attempts  to  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  the  college  pattern,  it  must 
prostitute  its  principles  of  self-decision  and  reality.” 

Occupations.  “New  jobs  in  the  near  future  will 
be  in  those  occupations  rendering  direct  professional. 


public,  domestic,  or  personal  services  rather  than  in 
occupations  that  contribute  directly  to  the  production 
of  material  goods,”  according  to  Merritt  M.  Cham¬ 
bers  in  the  June,  1937,  issue  (page  861).  “The 
chief  reason  supporting  this  assumption,”  says  Mr. 
t'hambers,  “is  that  machines  can  displace  human 
labor  in  the  prcxluction  and  handling  of  goods,  but 
cannot  so  successfully  substitute  for  the  human  brain 
and  ha.  d  in  the  ministration  of  services  directly  to 
other  human  beings  or  to  society.” 

Mr.  Chambers  thinks  that  youth  need  no  longer 
worry  about  unemployment  as  soon  as  an  economic 
adjustment  to  this  change  is' made. 

Social  Education.  “If  the  end  of  democracy  is  to 
develop  a  richer  human  personality,  then  our  schools 
must  be  protected  from  all  forces  hostile  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life,”  states  Carl  Wittke  in  the 
February,  1938,  issue  (page  86).  He  continued: 

“The  teacher  must  be  permitted  to  keep  all  the 
channels  of  inquiry  open.  His  freedom  should  be 
limited  only  by  what  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
stimulate  pupils  on  the  age  and  educational  levels 
which  they  have  reached,  to  rethink  their  basic  be¬ 
liefs.  The  right  of  the  teacher  to  teach  freely  grows 
out  of  the  right  of  the  pupil  to  learn  freely.  Free¬ 
dom  and  security  for  teachers  are  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  A  teacher’s  freedom  is  part  of  the  larger 
question  of  freedom  in  a  democracy.  If  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  one,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  other.” 

The  fournal  of  Education.  “The  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege,  with  its  four-year  courses  and  its  bachelor  de¬ 
grees,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a 
preparatory  school  to  some  institution  which  gives 
technical  or  professional  equipment,”  according  to 
the  February,  1938,  issue  (page  43).  “Discovery  of 
this  fact,”  continued  the  author,  “has  stunned  many 
a  college  graduate  in  recent  years,  as  he  has  gone 
from  one  employment  office  to  another  seeking  place¬ 
ment  in  the  business  or  industrial  world.  The  youth 
who  hoped  to  render  some  distinctive  service  to  the 
world  as  a  result  of  his  college  education  feels  he  has 
been  rebuffed  and  cheated.” 

Postage  and  the  Mailbag.  “Education  has  discov¬ 
ered  that  teaching  facts  is  a  fallacy — and  that  teach¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  to  think  is  an  impossibility,” 
according  to  the  November,  1937,  issue  (page  567). 

What,  then,  is  the  solution?  The  author  ventures 
to  suggest: 

“The  reason  education  fails  so  magnificently  is  that 
it  is  trying  to  do  something  to  its  pupils,  cram  them 
or  train  them,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  Education  will  begin  to  accomplish  something 
when  it  switches  from  teaching  to  learning,  or  rather 
when  it  secs  teaching  as  the  process  of  showing 
pupils  how  to  learn.  Intelligent  people  go  on  learn¬ 
ing  all  their  lives.  Intelligence  is  not  knowledge;  it 
is  the  ability  to  get  knowledge  when  it  is  needed  and 
apply  it  when  it  has  been  obtained.  Intelligence  is 
not  so  much  the  ability  to  think  as  it  is  the  ability 
to  learn  and  the  willingness  to  do  it.” 
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Let  Dr.  Graham’s  authori¬ 
tative  reviews  guide  your 
professional  reading.  She 
is  constantly  on  the  holdout 
for  new  booths,  articles,  and 
tests  on  business  education. 


The  Challenge  of  Education 

An  Introduction  to  Education,  by  The 
Stanford  University  Education  Faculty, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  471  pp.,  1937,  $3. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  education  of  today  and  the  probable  educa¬ 
tional  scene  of  tomorrow.  Indeed,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  specialist  to  read  everything  that 
has  been  written  about  his  field,  much  less  about 
the  entire  educational  world. 

1  he  completeness,  brevity,  and  clarity  of  this  in¬ 
troduction  to  education  written  by  the  Stanford 
faculty  deserves  highest  rating. 

As  it  is  designed  for  the  introductory  course  in 
education,  vocational  guidance  for  the  student  is  in¬ 
cluded.  The  first  chapter  is  entitled  “Problems  Con¬ 
fronting  the  Student  Who  Is  Contemplating  Educa¬ 
tion  As  a  Life  Career,"  and  the  last  is  entitleel 
“Should  You  Choose  Education?” 

To  us,  the  crowning  touch  is  a  chapter  on  the 
riile  of  the  teacher  of  commercial  subjects,  by  Ralph 
R.  Fields.  Two  problems  of  business  education  art- 
recognized:  (1)  that  of  offering  a  core  of  experiences 
around  problems  which  will  give  each  student  a 
chance  to  develop  the  ability  to  function  adequately 
in  modern  living;  and  (2)  that  of  providing  for  the 
pursuit  of  individual  interests,  commonly  termetl 
“specialization.” 

In  speaking  of  the  core  curriculum,  Mr.  Fields 
says,  “These  teachers  (commercial)  have  a  training 
and  a  background  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
business  which  few  other  secondary  teachers  ix)s- 
sess — hence  they  have  a  real  contribution  to  offer.” 

This  inclusion  of  business  education  in  the  core 
curriculum  means  an  enlargement  rather  than  a 


reduction  of  the  breadth  of  the  field  of  business  | 
education. 

In  the  section  on  vocational  business  education,  | 
tliere  is  mention  of  the  need  for  vocational  guidance; 
the  opportunities  in  various  types  of  business  occu-  , 
pations  including  merchandising;  and  the  efforts 
made  by  teachers  to  keep  in  touch  with  business. 

The  work  of  the  administrator  and  other  special¬ 
ized  workers — counselors,  librarians,  psychologists,  , 
etc. — is  described.  A  discussion  of  higher  education  | 
and  adult  education  is  included.  , 

1  lerc  is  a  complete  picture  of  education,  including 
all  fields  from  the  elementary  school  through  higher 
education.  Newer  ideas  and  practices  dominate  the 
presentation.  To  reatlers  w-ho  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  Stanford  University  faculty,  this  book  will  , 
be  the  source  of  stimulating  new  ideas.  To  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  taking  courses  at 
Stanford  University  it  will  mean  an  extension  of 
that  helpful  experience. 

Loyola  Educational  Digest 

Edited  by  Austin  G.  Schmidt  (Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity),  3441  North  .\shland  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  $3  a  year. 

1 

This  publication  is  more  than  a  digest.  It  is  an 
index  of  current  educational  literature  and  a  book-  ^ 
review  pamphlet  as  well.  ] 

The  current  articles  are  classified  under  the  head-  , 
ings  “Psychology,”  “Teachers,”  “Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,”  etc.  If  you  arc  searching  for  new  material  in 
any  field,  you  will  find  all  the  recently  published  ] 
articles  indexed  in  the  Digest.  , 

The  Digest  proper  consists  of  a  loose-leaf  section  , 
in  which  summaries  of  research  reports  arc  given. 

If  these  sheets  are  filed  as  received,  the  result  will  ^ 
be  an  invaluable  source  of  information.  The  digests  , 
include  statement  of  problem,  procedure,  difficulties,  | 
results,  and  conclusions  for  the  studies. 

Integration — Its  Meaning  and  Application  \ 

By  L.  Thomas  Hopkins  (Teachers  Col-  | 
lege,  Columbia  University)  and  others,  D.  i 
.\ppleton-Century  Company,  New  Yore, 
1937,  315  pp.,  $3. 

■  ‘  I 

The  concept  of  integration  has  a  gripping  influ-  | 
ence  upon  education  today.  The  term  is  pronounced  j 
glibly  in  connection  with  personality,  human  be-  | 
havior,  the  school  curriculum,  the  relation  of  the 
school  to  the  community,  how  learning  takes  place,  [ 
the  function  of  the  school  in  a  democracy,  and  other  | 
aspects  of  life.  Too  often  there  is  lacking  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  implications  underlying  the  concept 
of  integration.  I 

For  the  past  two  years,  a  Committee  on  Integra¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  for  Curriculum  Study  has  been 
making  an  investigation  into  the  field  of  integra¬ 
tion,  the  results  of  which  arc  reported  in  this  book. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  book  is  writ- 
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ten  is  ixplaincd  by  the  editor  in  an  introductory 
section.  He  defines  integration  as  a  name  for  the 
process  of  intelligent  interacting  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  environment.  “To  aid  children  to 
make  their  behavior  increasingly  intelligent  by  act¬ 
ing  more  and  more  ui>on  better  and  better  thinking 
IS  the  educational  implication.” 

Then  follow  chapters  on  integration  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  concept;  and  psychological,  philosophical,  and 
biological  aspects  of  integration.  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  education  is  not  a  tool,  but  a  handle  to 
I  lit  all  t(K)ls. 

Again,  specialization  without  consideration  of  the 
whole  individual  and  the  whole  environment  will 
ultimately  result  in  a  society  in  which  even  the  spe¬ 
cialist  loses  his  function  because  neither  he  nor  any¬ 
one  else  will  know  how  the  specialized  operations 
are  to  contribute  to  the  whole.  Indeed,  a  strong 
indictment  of  specialized  education  is  made. 

The  chapter  on  organismic  principles  is  difficult 
reading  for  anyone  not  versed  in  the  vocabulary  of 
philosophy  and  Gestalt  psychology.  Insight  into  the 
principles  presented,  however,  is  necessary  for  intel¬ 
ligent  participation  in  curriculum  organization. 

Three  of  the  chapters  discuss  the  psychiatrist’s  view 
of  integration,  the  arts  and  integration,  and  condi¬ 
tions  influencing  integrative  behavior. 

The  stage  having  been  set  by  these  writers  with 
discussions  of  various  aspects  of  integration,  curricu¬ 
lum  practices  in  various  parts  of  the  country  arc 
examined.  One  person  from  each  state  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  collection  of  these  materials. 

The  curriculum  materials  arc  presented  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  groups:  the  correlated  curriculum,  the  core 
curriculum,  the  experience  curriculum,  and  courses 
of  study. 

Clear  distinctions  are  made  among  the  types  of 
curriculums.  Some  teachers  believe  that  fusion  is 
the  same  as  integration.  In  contrast  to  that  belief, 
this  statement  is  offered: 


"If  it  (fusion)  persists  in  its  present  form,  it  may 

^  ixissibly  hinder  rather  than  promote  integration, 

since  the  more  teachers  lock  together  subject-matter 
j  in  terms  of  their  purposes  under  such  terms  as  cor¬ 
relation,  fusion,  activities,  units,  and  the  like,  the 

more  difficult  it  may  be  for  pupils  to  disassociate  the 
C,  'ubject-matter  to  use  in  achieving  their  own  goals." 


I'his  is  a  most  attractive  anti  useful  btnik  for 
pupils  entering  high  school.  The  authors  feel  that 
it  is  a  “non-preachy,  interesting  approach  to  the 
study  of  choices,  adjustments,  and  other  problems 
of  normal,  flesh-and-blood  high  school  students.” 

I'he  three  parts  are:  living  in  school,  learning  to 
learn,  and  evaluation  and  planning. 

In  schtKils  in  which  there  is  no  formal  orientation 
program,  it  would  be  well  to  have  this  book  avail¬ 
able  in  the  library  for  pupils  who  wish  to  read  along 
certain  lines  vital  to  them;  for  example,  “getting 
along  with  people,”  for  which  they  will  find  a  good 
chapter  here. 

.Ml  through  the  book,  the  authors’  understanding 
of  boys  and  girls  is  apparent. 

Interpreting  the  Public  Schools 

By  }.  Erie  Cirinnell  (The  Stout  Institute), 
McCiravv-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1937,  339  pp.,  $2.75. 

“If  our  communities  are  to  support  a  forward- 
looking  program  of  free  public  education,  they  must 
be  told  what  the  schools  are  doing  for  the  children.” 
How  to  tell  them  is  the  message  of  this  book. 

Discussions  of  interpreting  the  school  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  through  newspaper  stories,  pupil  publications,  an¬ 
nual  reixirts,  house  organs,  pupil  activities,  exhibits, 
ojxn-house,  and  community  groups  are  given. 

In  one  chapter,  the  resjxinsibility  of  the  teacher 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  school  is  vividly  shown.  It 
is  true  that,  when  students  arc  asked  about  their 
liking  for  school,  they  usually  answer  in  terms  of 
the  teacher.  “In  millions  of  homes  throughout  the 
country,  the  teacher  is  the  school.” 

The  discussion  of  teacher-pupil  relations,  teacher- 
parent  relations,  and  the  teacher  in  the  community 
is  one  of  the  most  challenging,  down-to-earth,  and 
enlightening  chapters  on  teacher  responsibilities  that 
we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 

A  Woman*s  Approach  to  Business 

By  Fay  H.  Armold,  The  Armold  Sales 
Training  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  1937,  132 
pp.,  $1. 
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I  The  drawbacks  to  programs  designed  to  achieve 
integration  arc  ixjinteil  out.  Time  schedules,  promo¬ 
tions,  marks,  and  credits,  a  planncd-in-advance  scope 
ind  sequence,  and  other  factors  are  blamed  as 
hindrances  to  integration. 

This  is  an  important  book  in  which  newer  prac¬ 
tices  in  education  are  described  and  their  underlying 
Mscs  in  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  bi¬ 
ology  arc  explained. 

khool  and  Life 

By  Margaret  E,  Bennett  (Pasadena  Schools) 
and  Harold  C.  Hand  (Stanford  University), 
Mc(jraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1938,  185  pp.,  $1.24. 


This  experienced  business  woman  has  written  the 
kind  of  book  that  would  have  been  worth  a  great 
deal  to  her  when  she  made  her  first  application  for 
a  business  position. 

She  talks  about  getting  a  job,  promotion,  material 
factors  that  insure  success,  savings  and  investments, 
good  health,  etc.  She  includes  fourteen  chapters  on 
selling. 

The  author  illustrates  her  jxiints  liberally  with 
anecdotes.  The  book  is  full  of  common-sense  advice 
growing  out  of  the  author’s  exjiericnce. 

Enlightened  Self-Interest 

A  Study  of  Educational  Programs  of 
Trade  Associations,  by  Dorothy  Rowden, 
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American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
New  York,  1937,  85  pp.,  75  cents. 

As  teachers  of  business  subjects,  we  should  know 
about  the  work  of  trade  associations,  especially  the 
work  that  covers  office  training.  In  the  first  place, 
all  nonessentials  are  omitted  from  a  trade-sponsored 
course.  Their  methods  in  strictly  vocational  classes 
are  thus  worthy  of  study.  In  the  second  place,  there 
is  sometimes  opportunity  for  mutually  beneficial  co- 
ojTeration  between  public  schools  and  trade  asso¬ 
ciations.  Knowledge  about  their  activities  is,  on  our 
jiart,  a  prerequisite  to  this  cooperation. 

In  this  book,  four  programs  arc  described  in  full 
and  a  large  number  are  described  in  brief.  The 
program  of  outstanding  interest  to  us  is  that  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  Banking. 

Just  one  word  of  caution!  Although  we  can  learn 
much  from  the  organized  training  sponsored  by  busi¬ 
ness,  we  know,  too,  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
these  training  programs  is  to  improve  business  by 
improving  the  employee.  We  in  the  public  school, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  concerned  with  every  phase 
of  the  education  of  the  child  for  his  benefit  and  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  social  group. 

Choose  Your  Position 

Practical  Suggestions  for  Secretaries.  By 
Grace  Hayward,  Placement  Director,  Kath¬ 


arine  Ciihbs  School,  230  Park  .\venuc.  New 
York,  N,  Y.,  1937,  46  pp.,  no  charge. 

This  survey,  says  the  author,  “was  undertaken 
in  order  to  assist  students  in  that  interesting  and 
final  step  in  vocational  planning — how  to  get  a 
jxisition  and  which  position  to  get.” 

Included  arc  divisions  on  “Importance  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Planning,”  “Immediate  Employment  Plan” 
(containing  self-rating  scales  for  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions),  and  “Ultimate  E.mployment  Plan"  (for  de¬ 
velopment,  promotion,  and  arrival  at  an  executive 
}x>sition). 

Here  is  an  example  of  school  service  that  docs 
not  end  with  instruction — a  follow-through  that  we 
can  recommend  to  all  schools  training  for  busihess. 

A  Thousand  Ways  to  Make  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Dollars 

F.  C.  Minaker,  Editor,  The  Dartnell  Cor- 
{wration,  Chicago,  1936,  478  pp.,  $2.50. 

VV'e  know  that  some  of  our  pupils  will  go  into 
little  businesses  of  their  own  and  that  these  little 
businesses  may  solve  the  unemployment  problem  for 
them. 

Typical  operating  budgets  for  businesses  of  various 
types  and  limits  of  capital  are  given  in  this  book. 


BEW  1938  CONTEST  ENTRY  BLANK 

T  AM  planning  to  enter  my  students  in  this  first  annual  project  contest.  I  shall  need . 

official  entry  blanks  (one  blank  to  every  50  students)  in  the  following  subjects: 

Q  B<K)kkeeping  □  Business  Letter  Writing,  High  School 
□  Junior  Business  Practice  □  Business  Letter  Writing,  College 

Contest  Material 

□  I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Bcsinfss  Education  World.  □  I  am  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World — please  send  me  one  free  copy  of  the  contest  material  when  it  is  ready. 

Student  Reprints  of  Contest  Material 

The  contest  project  will  be  the  same  as  the  regular  monthly  project  for  March.  If  you  have 
already  ordered  student  reprints  of  this  monthly  project,  do  not  duplicate  your  order  for  the  con¬ 
test.  You  may,  of  course,  increase  the  order,  and  we  hope  you  will!  These  reprints  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  teacher’s  convenience  only.  They  are  not  necessary  for  participation  in  the  contest. 

Please  send  me  the  following  number  of  student  reprints  of  the  contest  material: 

. Bookkeeping  2^ . $ _ 

. Junior  Business  Practice  $ _ 

. Business  Letter  Writing  $ _ 

Total  amount  enclosed  .  $ _ 

(Note:  Please  print  or  type)  Date . 

Name  of  Teacher  (Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs.) . 

Name  of  School . 

School  Address  . . 

City  and  State . 
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To  THE  Editor: 

The  January  issue  of  the  Business  Education 
World  came  to  my  desk  this  morning,  and  I  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  your  splendid  article 
on  consumer  economics,  by  A.  O.  Colvin. 

It  strikes  me  as  the  sanest  statement  on  consumer 
education  that  I  have  read  so  far.  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  read  by  every  commercial  teacher  in  the 
country.  It  represents  a  forward-looking  viewpoint 
and  at  the  same  time  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who 
keeps  his  feet  on  the  ground. 

Give  us  some  more  of  the  same  type  of  material. — 
R.  G.  Walters,  Director  of  Teacher  Training  and 
Personnel  Office,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City, 
Pennsylvania. 

Of  course  Mr.  Wallers  is  right  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  Dr.  Colvin’s  article  should  be  widely 
read,  but  we  want  to  call  our  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  to  another  article  on  this  subject  that 
should  be  just  as  widely  read.  It  appeared  in 
the  January,  1938,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
N.E.A.,  pp.  23-29,  and  it  was  written  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  R.  G.  Walters. 

To  THE  Editor; 

I  have  just  seen  and  read  my  very  first  copy  of  the 
BEW,  to  which  I  accidentally  subscribed  last  month. 

’  It  has  already  proved  to  be  worth  more  than  the 
dollar  subscription  cost  because  of  two  or  three  sug¬ 
gestions  I  got  from  it  for  making  both  shorthand 
and  typewriting  more  interesting. 

There  should  be  a  way  by  which  every  commer¬ 
cial  teacher  could  see  and  read  just  one  copy.  If 
they  did,  they  wouldn’t  be  without  it. — Fran\lin 
Reed,  High  School,  Freer,  Texas. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Reed,  and  while 
we  shall  do  our  best  to  increase  these  “acci¬ 
dents,”  our  twelve  thousand  or  more  readers 
might  help  by  lending  this  issue  of  the  BEW 
to  a  co-worker  so  that  he  or  she  “could  see 
ind  read  just  one  copy.” 

1 


To  THE  Editor: 

Your  January  business  letter  project  has  created 
more  enthusiasm  among  the  students  than  any  of  the 
other  letter  projects. 

Two  of  the  local  appliance  stores  here  consented 
to  give  demonstrations  of  their  washing  machines. 
So  the  students  went  downtown  during  their  class 
hour,  half  going  to  one  store  and  the  other  half  to 
the  second  place.  The  stores  gave  them  a  wealth  of 
advertising  material  on  their  machines. 

We  are  sending  them  copies  of  three  of  the  best 
letters  in  each  group  and  they  are  awarding  prizes 
to  their  choice. — Evelyn  Pearson,  High  School,  Mo¬ 
desto,  California. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  BEW  Projects  have  been  of  such  great  benefit 
to  us  that  we  just  want  to  tell  you  how  much  they 
are  appreciated  by  every  girl  in  our  class.  So  far 
only  one  girl  in  the  Senior  Division  has  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  certificate,  while  several  have  received  a  seal 
for  each  of  the  projects  published.  The  Junior  Divi¬ 
sion  has  also  made  a  very  creditable  showing. 

Aside  from  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  created  in 
the  English  and  bookkeeping  classes  by  having  new 
material  to  work  on  each  month,  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  has  become  a  real  necessity.  For  example,  now 
we  see  some  use  in  knowing  whether  a  verb  or  a 
pronoun  should  be  singular  or  plural  and  not  some¬ 
thing  we  just  have  to  learn.  Penmanship,  which  is 
claimed  by  many  to  be  a  lost  art,  is  also  receiving 
more  attention. — The  Girls  of  St.  Rose  School,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  Sister  M.  of  St.  Anne,  Instructor. 

To  the  Editor; 

To  me,  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  is  “The  Lamp  of  Experience” 
department.  I  have  used  many  of  the  suggestions 
in  my  classes  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

The  boat  race  published  in  the  October  issue  met 
with  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  my  typing 
students.  The  Halloween  party  described  in  the 
December  issue  I  changed  to  a  Christmas  party. 
Instead  of  a  tub  I  pasted  a  large  cut-out  Christmas 
tree  on  the  blackboard.  For  each  mailable  transcript 
an  ornament  is  placed  on  the  tree;  the  student  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  ornaments  on  the  tree  receives  a  prize 
on  the  day  we  have  our  Christmas  shorthand  party. 
I  am  using  some  of  the  other  ideas  which  were 
suggested  for  the  Halloween  party. — Sister  Mary 
Beata,  O.P.,  St.  fohn  High  School,  Little  Chute, 
Wisconsin. 


Beautiful  Pins  for  Your  Students 

If  your  students  have  qualified  for  the  cer¬ 
tificates,  the  beautiful  emblem  pins  of  the 
O.  G.  A.,  O.  A.  T.,  C.  T.,  and  the  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Pins  at  60,  80,  and  100  words  are  avail¬ 
able  to  them  for  the  nominal  price  of  60c 
each.  Illustrated  circular  mailed  upon  request. 
Orders  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to 
THE  ART  &  CREDENTIALS  DEPARTMENT 
270  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  T. 
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Almost  Fifty  Years  Young 


ALMOST  fifty  years  “young”  (the  first 
building  opened  in  1890)  is  the  record 
of  the  Chillicothe  Business  College.  During 
that  time,  this  Missouri  school  has  provided 
business  training  for  more  than  75,000  young 
men  and  women.  The  school  has  a  daily  at¬ 
tendance  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  students 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  Of  those 
enrolled,  97  per  cent  come  from  out  of  town. 


building  for  girls,  costing  $50,000,  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  fall  of  1937. 

Supplies  for  the  boarding  students  are 
raised  on  three  large  farms  operated  by  the 
college.  A  cannery  in  connection  with  the 
school  preserves  foods  and  fruits  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  A  bakery  comparable 
to  a  city  plant  bakes  150  loaves  of  bread  daily, 
and  from  1,000  to  1,500  biscuits  to  serve  a 


CBC,  one  of  the  largest  institutions  in 
America  exclusively  devoted  to  business  edu¬ 
cation,  is  located  in  a  town  of  8,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Commodious  and  well-appointed 
buildings  overlook  20  acres  of  lawns,  drives, 
and  recreational  grounds.  In  the  words  of 
President  Allen  Moore,  “The  Chillicothe 
Business  College  is  the  open  door  to  business 
training,  with  the  added  enjoyment  of  real 
college  life,  friendships,  athletics,  and  cam¬ 
pus  activities.” 

Splendid  accommodations  arc  offered  stu¬ 
dents  in  three  large  dormitories.  A  fourth 


breakfast.  Ninety  pies  supply  dessert  for  one 
meal. 

Prospective  students  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work,  if  necessary,  before  entering 
college,  thus  earning  part  of  their  expenses. 
The  young  men  work  on  the  college  farms, 
attending  stock,  gardening,  mowing  lawns, 
hauling  freight,  and  so  on.  The  young 
women  are  employed  in  kitchen  and  dining¬ 
room  work.  After  a  student  has  earned  his 
tuition,  he  may  enter  college  and  work  for 
his  board  in  the  dormitories,  canneries,  bak¬ 
eries,  or  dining-room. 
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Oppo6ite  page:  The  CBC 


band,  gymnasium,  and 


from  one  of  the  school 


buildings  destroyed  by 


fire  in  1925.  Above:  The 


posting-machines  depart 


ment,  a  class  in  advanced 


bookkeeping,  and  a  class 


in  advanced  typing. 


rhc  athletic  and  social  programs  ot  the 
college  revolve  around  twelve  state  clubs. 
Music  joins  with  athletics,  pageantry,  dra¬ 
matics,  and  debating  in  building  the  CBC 
spirit.  The  school  maintains  a  fifty-piece 
band  and  an  orchestra  of  about  thirty  pieces. 
Each  club  maintains  its  own  teams  in  various 
sports,  thus  providing  activity  for  those  who 
cannot  participate  in  varsity  athletics.  The 
$40,000  stadium  seats  3,500  people. 

Current  news  of  the  college  is  supplied 
by  the  Daily  Bulletin,  edited  each  school  day 
by  the  college  office.  The  CBC  Quacker  is 
published  monthly  and  mailed  to  parents  of 
the  students  and  to  former  students.  The 
Dux,  the  college  yearbook,  is  a  complete  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  student  life  in  w'ords  and 
pictures.  Ripples  from  the  Ducl^  Pond  is 
published  monthly  by  the  office-training  de¬ 
partment.  The  alumni  organizations  in 
Kansas  City  and  in  Chicago  also  have  their 
monthly  publications,  the  KC  Dux  Broadcast 
and  the  Dux  News. 

The  courses  of  study,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  stenographic  ami  lxx)kkeeping  pro 


grams,  include  civil  service,  machine  book¬ 
keeping,  banking,  telegraphy,  and  pen  art. 
“An  education  for  everybody”  is  the  motto 
of  this  school. 

A  Change  in 

Ohio  State  Commercial  Contests 

The  annual  Ohio  State  Commercial  Con¬ 
tests  that  have  been  held  for  the  past  four¬ 
teen  years  at  Bowling  Green  State  University 
are  to  be  discontinued,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  received  from  the  two  state  man¬ 
agers,  Nellie  A.  Ogle  and  E.  G.  Kncpper, 

Miss  Ogle  and  Mr.  Knepper  have  conducted 
these  contests  since  they  started  in  1924,  and 
the  contest  records  during  the  fourteen  years  in 
which  they  were  held  show  a  very  definite  im¬ 
provement  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  The  state  novice  typewriting  rec¬ 
ord  has  been  raised  from  50.4  to  62.9  words  a 
minute,  and  the  state  novice  shorthand  record 
has  been  raised  from  70  to  90  words  a  minute, 
with  an  increase  in  accuracy  from  94  per  cent 
to  99.7  per  cent. 

Miss  Ogle  and  Mr.  Knepper  are  now  work¬ 
ing  on  a  new  type  of  test  that  will  more  ade¬ 
quately  judge  the  competency  of  stenographers 
and  typists. 


Eighteenth  Ball  State  Conference 
Of  Indiana  Business  Teachers 


Despite  the  weather,  despite  distances, 
the  Eighteenth  Annual  Invitational 
Conference  of  Indiana  Business 
Teachers,  held  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
February  11  and  12,  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  best.  The  reason  can  be  traced  to  its 
excellent  program,  to  the  efforts  of  M.  E. 
Studebaker,  head  of  the  business  education 
department  of  the  College,  and  to  the  officers 
of  the  conference. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was:  “Im¬ 
proved  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Sub¬ 
jects.”  .  ’ 

Friday  night,  February  11,  the  conference 
opened  with  a  fellowship  banquet,  with  Mr. 
Studebaker  as  toastmaster.  The  feature  of 
the  dinner  was  an  address  by  Louis  A.  Leslie, 
vice-president  of  the  Katharine  Gibbs  Schools, 
who  spoke  on  “Obstacles  to  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Teaching  Techniques.”  He  listed 
such  obstacles  as  financial,  administrative, 
and  curricular  difficulties,  state-wide  exami¬ 
nations,  inadequate  textbooks,  lack  of  desire 
for  improvements,  lack  of  training  in  exist¬ 
ing  improved  techniques,  pedagogical  over¬ 
stuffing,  disagreement  among  educators  as 
to  the  elements,  aims,  and  objectives  of 
courses.  Mr.  Leslie  suggested  what  could  be 
done  for  removing  and  clarifying  some  of 
these  problems. 

Saturday  morning  meetings  were  divided 
into  sections  as  follows: 

Social  Business.  Chairman:  Helen  Wood,  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute.  Speaker: 
Jane  Briggs,  Main  Junior  High  School,  Meshawaka; 
Ray  Price,  University  of  Cincinnati;  Harmon  Wilson, 
the  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Bookkeeping.  Chairman:  Fred  Tuehy,  High 
School,  Muncie.  Speakjers:  James  DeLong,  Francis 
Joseph  Reitz  High  School,  Evansville;  Elven  Eyster, 
North  Side  High  School,  Fort  Wayne;  W.  J.  Har- 
meyer.  High  School,  Bremen. 

Stenography.  Chairman:  Robert  Colvin,  High 
School,  Martinsville.  Speal(ers:  Agnes  Meehan, 
George  Washington  High  School,  Indianapolis;  Ver¬ 
nal  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie. 

The  plenary  session,  which  took  place  in 
the  auditorium  later  in  the  morning,  was 
presided  over  by  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  president 


of  the  conference.  Dean  Noyer,  of  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  extended  greetings  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  College. 

D.  D.  Lessenberry,  professor  of  commer¬ 
cial  education.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  audience  on  “Business  Education 
Looks  for  Improved  Methods  of  Teaching.” 
He  stated  that  it  is  not  what  the  student  does 
with  an  assignment  but  what  the  assignment 
does  to  the  student  that  is  important.  He 
suggested  that  teachers  should  spend  more 
time  checking  students  and  less  time  check¬ 
ing  papers. 

Dan  Eggleston,  High  School,  Elkhart, 
spoke  on:  “How  a  Secondary  School  Teacher 
Is  Prepared  to  Improve  His  Teaching.”  Mr. 
Eggleston  stated  that  the  prerequisite  for  im¬ 
proved  methods  is  a  willingness  to  accept 
new  standards  of  measuring  achievement. 
Cooperation  is  the  second  big  point. 

Harry  Hatcher,  High  School,  Meshawaka, 
vice-president  of  the  conference,  presided  at 
the  afternoon  meeting.  Eleanor  Skimin, 
Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  spoke  on 
“Transcription,  the  Work  of  the  Typing  De¬ 
partment.”  She  recommended  three  semesters 
of  transcription  in  the  high  school  and 
stressed  the  value  of  teaching  correct  punctu¬ 
ation,  English  construction,  and  spelling 
along  with  the  business  letters. 

Dewey  Annakin,  of  Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  spoke  on  “Personality  As  a  Fac¬ 
tor  in  the  Success  of  the  Business  Teacher.” 
He  described  the  classroom  as  a  social  in¬ 
stitution.  Some  common  personality  defects 
of  the  teacher  are  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
task  at  hand,  failure  to  show  respect  for  the 
humanity  of  the  students,  and  the  “I-am- 
never-wrong”  attitude. 

George  Hossfield,  of  the  Underwood  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  spoke  and  demonstrated  in 
his  inimitable  way,  “How  to  Develop  Speed 
and  Accuracy  in  Typing.” 

The  following  officers  of  the  conference 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President:  Wilbur  S.  Barnhart,  Manual  High 
School,  Indianapolis. 
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Vice-President:  Guy  Daniels,  Bosse  High  School,  tion  Faculty  of  Ball  State  Teachers  College 

Evansville.  entertained  the  out-of-state  speakers  and  the 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Blanche  Ashby,  High  School,  officers  with  a  dinner  party  at  the  Hotel 

Shelby  ville.  Roberts.  The  dinner  marked  a  fitting  close 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  Business  Educa-  to  a  delightful  week  end. — Irma  Ehrenhardt. 


“Speed  ’em  Up”  Typing  Drills 

W.  A.  LARIMER 

Director  of  Business  Administration,  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton 

No.  2  of  a  Scries 


This  list  of  sentences  is  intended  to  aid  the 
student  of  typing  in  gaining  a  mastery  of  the 
most  frequently  used  words.  A  list  of  1,200 
words  was  divided  into  groups  of  fifty  words,  and 
fifty  words  in  turn  made  into  groups  of  ten  sen¬ 
tences.  These  words  are  found  in  the  so-called 
“1,000  most-used  word  lists.” 

Each  set  of  ten  sentences  is  composed  of  the  words 
of  the  group  being  used,  with  the  addition  of  the 
words  of  previous  groups.  These  sentences,  practiced 
in  re()etition,  should  make  the  word-pattern  of  a 
frequently  used  vocabulary  a  part  of  the  student’s 
equipment,  helping  him  to  rise  above  the  single-letter 
level. 


Mr.  Field  was  the  first  of  the  men  sent  to  the  school 
today. 

It  is  well  -to  hope  for  great  things  for  the  new  year. 

1  find  that  I  like  to  know  more  about  my  old  home. 

The  morning  was  long  but  the  afternoon  was  over 
too  soon. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  these  three  men  every  new 
way. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  want  us  for  all  such  work. 

Many  men  made  love  to  her  before  they  could  even 
know  her  well. 

We  must  never  enclose  such  a  thing  in  a  letter. 

How  I  wish  to  give  you  the  most  I  can  in  the  new 
year. 

1  seem  to  have  said  to  put  the  next  one  here  only 
until  we  come. 


Once  again  1  call  to  ask  you  to  come  to  church  at 
four. 

That  little  girl  cannot  help  the  children  do  anything 
nice. 

In  an  hour  we  may  let  you  come  into  the  street 
where  we  are. 

I  Don’t  look  now,  but  that  man  is  sure  to  meet  us 


Of  course  you  may  get  Miss  Hop>e  to  go  too  on 
Sunday. 

There  is  also  another  place  to  see  those  people 
before  we  go  away. 

Did  you  ever  go  down  to  number  four  on  Church 
Street? 


While  we  were  there  yesterday  we  did  not  go  through 
our  own  field. 

Since  you  did  not  receive  the  letter,  we  cannot  use 
you  this  week. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  do  not  go  to  the 
school  yet. 

V 

Because  you  always  come  back,  I  believe  you  love 
me  best. 

You  will  oblige  me  if  you  start  nothing  before  five 
o’clock  Monday. 

The  doctor  in  the  city  was  kind  to  the  boy  and  his 
mother. 

You  may  return  to  the  pay  office  at  this  same  time 
Saturday. 

It  is  almost  time  for  both  the  child  and  the  doctor 
to  go  to  bed. 

We  expect  a  few  fine  orders  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Tomorrow  you  may  talk  if  you  have  read  enough 
this  month. 

It  became  cold  a  month  ago  and  we  found  it  hard 
to  live  well. 

Though  we  hear  something  cordially,  it  may  be  quite 
big  and  mean. 

The  little  child  will  take  the  mail  off  the  street  by 
the  church. 

VI 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  will  still  have  a  thought  about 
our  Thursday  trip. 

You  will  keep  young  if  you  care  for  your  head  and 
your  eyes. 

I'here  are  nine  men  on  that  board,  but  six  of  them 
need  money. 

Each  of  the  eight  business  men  will  need  some  room 
in  that  car  party. 

He  knew  he  would  have  to  answer  for  his  act  even 
though  it  was  a  bad  one. 

Why  show  a  ten-cent  picture  if  your  friend  does  not 
like  it? 

The  arrest  of  the  gendeman  made  madam  late  for 
the  side-show. 

We  may  use  half  a  mile  of  paper  when  we  make 
the  new  book. 

My  friend  says  he  will  build  a  house  far  under 
ground. 

It  would  not  seem  right  to  live  in  this  world  without 
my  friend. 


March,  19)8 
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Day-by-Day  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 

FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 


AS  was  explained  at  the  beginning 
XX  of  this  series,  the  fact  that 
Students  are  actually  stimulated  to 
use  the  Gregg  Writer  is  more  im- 
(Hirtant  than  the  way  in  which  the 
magazine  is  used.  Students  who 
use  the  Gregg  Writer  regularly 
eagerly  await  the  arrival  of  each 
issue. 

"You  ought  to  see  our  class!  On 
Friday  we  dedicate  an  hour  to  read¬ 
ing  the  different  plates  in  the  Gregg 
Writer.  1  have  seventy-two  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  class.  1  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  reading  of  shorthand  jilates 
as  a  baseball  game.  We  shall  play 
nine  games,  and  at  the  end  of  them 
the  losing  team  will  give  a  party 
to  the  winning  team.  Of  course, 
nobody  wants  to  lose,  as  it  means 
F%  in  their  grades  and  money  for 
the  party!  I  assign  the  lesson  on 
Monday,  and  throughout  the  week 
you  will  sec  different  groups  read¬ 
ing  and  looking  up  words  in  the 
shorthand  dictionary  during  the 
free  periods.  In  this  way  they  have 
improved  their  shorthand,  and  w'c 
really  enjoy  this  class  more  than 
anything  else.” — Angeles  Ordonez, 
Fajardo  High  School,  Fajardo, 
Puerto  Rico. 

This  initiative  and  enthusiasm  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fine  work  that  is 
being  done  in  this  school.  Thank 
you,  Miss  Ordonez,  for  giving  us 
your  suggestions. 

F'irst  Week: 

"Up  from  Stenographic  Ranks," 
by  Ben  Davidson,  is  a  “success" 
story  of  the  first  water.  The  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  such  articles  about  men 
and  women  who  have  achieved 
excellent  positions  through  the 
opportunities  opened  to  them  by 
stenography,  followed  by  a  “pep” 
talk,  will  beget  those  “spurts"  of 
activity  that  more  than  anything 
else  lift  to  new  levels  of  accom¬ 
plishments  the  skill  of  a  student 
plodding  along  in  a  rut. 

Assign  the  shorthand  story, 
“Bringing  in  a  Big  Liner,"  for  the 
advanced  students,  and  “Graded 


Letters”  for  the  beginners.  Give  the 
advanced  students  a  timed  test  on 
the  Transcription  Project.  Make 
the  first  assignment  of  the  O.  G.  A. 
and  typing  tests  to  be  submitted 
this  month. 

Second  Week: 

“Too  Many  Words — We  Talk 
Too  Much!"  contains  an  excellent 
list  of  high-frequency  words  that 
might  also  be  used  as  a  warming- 
up  exercise  in  shorthand  writing. 
Have  -the  students  practice  the  short¬ 
hand  outlines  for  words  in  this 
list  until  they  bexome  automatic 
and  the  highest  i>ossible  speed  is 
attained  on  them. 

“Letters  Should  Be  Natural”  is 
another  excellent  article  on  letter 
writing.  The  author  of  this  series 
is  very  popular  with  our  readers — 
both  students  and  stenographers — 
for  the  helpful  articles  she  has 
written  on  this  important  phase  of 
stenographic  train'mg. 

Intermediate  students  will  read 
“Arrival  of  the  Mail.”  Both  in¬ 
termediate  and  advanced  students 
will  practice  the  letter  about  ship’s 
papers,  adding  to  their  vocabulary 
the  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to 
this  industry. 

First-year  students  doubtless  will 
be  able  to  read  the  delightful  new 
story,  “The  Square  Peg,"  along 
with  the  advanced  class.  We  will 
leave  you  to  find  out  who  “The 
Square  Peg"  is. 


"Style  Studies”  can  be  used  ad¬ 
vantageously  for  speeding  up  short¬ 
hand  writing  as  well  as  improvbg 
penmanship.  Read  department  arti¬ 
cles  and  assign  the  shorthand  and 
typing  tests  that  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  Select  qualifying  papers 
for  awards. 

For  best  results,  the  Credentials 
tests  should  be  used  progressively. 
Students  appreciate  the  awards  more 
when  they  have  the  tempting  ex¬ 
perience  of  receiving  one  at  a  time 
instead  of  all  at  once. 

Third  Week: 

Many  teachers  have  been  waiting 
for  an  article  on  preparing  for 
Civil  Service  Examinations.  This 
one  is  published  at  an  opportune 
time. 

Develop  as  much  speed  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  shipping  letter.  Ad¬ 
vanced  students  might  review  the 
whole  industrial  series  to  date,  in 
preparation  for  the  position  that 
subsequently  may  present  itself. 

Fourth  Week: 

Assign  any  unfinished  shorthand 
plates  and  text,  and  assemble  the 
tests  to  be  submitted  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  awards.  Measure  the 
increase  in  speed  on  the  Competent 
Typist  Test,  the  Transcription 
Project,  and  the  new  shorthand 
vocabulary  learned  from  the  read¬ 
ing  and  practice  of  the  shorthand 
plates  in  the  magazine  this  month. 


"Cut  Out  That 
’And  Duly  Noted,’ 
Mim  McNile  ” 


(Courtesy  of  Eato* 
Paper  Corporation) 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 
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ITiE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some 
5,000  words  of  selected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 


Graded  Letters 

On  Chapters  Four  to  Six  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sir:  1  shall  expect  you  to  remember  enough 
about  the  government  order  to  be  able  to  tell  the*® 
school  about  it.  Take  especial  care  in  looking  at  the 
position  of  each  machine,  as  they  may  ask  you  a 
number*®  of  questions  about  them. 

I  wish  you  would  purchase  a  full  group  of  clear- 
cut  plans  telling  about  the  usual*®  work  of  these 
machines,  which  you  can  carry  back  with  you.  You 
can  usually  charge  such  bills,  but  they  may  force  you 
to  pay*®  cash  this  time.  The  rate  you  must  pay  will 
have  to  govern  the  number  you  purchase.  Use  skill 
in  picking  plans  so^®®  that  you  get  only  those  that 
arc  good  and  like  the  ones  you  bought  before.  Yours 
very  truly,  (115) 

My  dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  find  a  use  for  thousands 
of  light  wire  baskets.  1  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
inquire  what  kind*®  of  basket  the  power  company 
plans  to  put  behind  their  hies.  While  they  may 
require  a  better  basket  than  the*®  one  we  have,  this 
one  is  a  very  good  type.  We  wish  to  point  out  why 
we  know  our  basket  will  fit  their  needs  for  use*®  on 
either  the  right  side  or  the  left  side  of  each  file. 

If  they  will  apfxiint  a  time  some  night  soon  we 
shall  gladly  show*®  them  how  they  can  use  this  basket 
to  fit  their  every  need.  If  they  ask  about  it,  we  shall 
show  them  the  kind  of^®*  wire  used  in  making  it. 
Anything  you  say  in  our  favor  when  you  write  to 
them  will  help  us.  Yours  truly,  (119) 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  glad  to  have  your  letter  of  yes¬ 
terday  in  which  you  apply  for  a  job  with  our 
company. 

We*®  ask  that  you  comply  with  our  usual  plan, 
and  we  are  sending  you  a  blank  card.  If  you  will 

march,  1938 


fill  this  out  in  ink*®  and  mail  it  to  us  we  shall  file 
it  for  future  use.  Very  truly  yours,  (53) 

Dear  Sir:  Our  new  houses  on  South  William  Street 
arc  going  on  sale  tomorrow.  They  are  complete  in 
every  detail,*®  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonably  low 
prices.  All  improvements  and  modern  conveniences 
have  been  installed*®  in  these  houses.  Do  not  miss 
this  remarkable  occasion.  Yours  truly,  (53) 

March  Transcription  Project 

Dear  Friend: 

With  your  permission  1  should  like  to  send  you  a 
beautiful  etching.  You  have  heard  of  the  Currier 
and*®  Ives  prints.  These  pictures  of  early  American 
life  were  very  popular  in  the  middle  and  the  latter 
part*®  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Made  to  sell  for 
three  dollars  each,  they  later  became  very  famous 
and  much  sought  after.*®  As  they  became  more 
scarce,  fabulous  sums  were  paid  for  many  of  them. 

We  have  secured  a  famous  and  much  sought*® 
after  Currier  and  Ives  home  scene,  and  have  had  it 
made  into  a  steel  engraved  etching  by  a  skillful 
etcher*®*  with  color  added  by  hand.  We  have  had 
one  thousand  struck  off  from  this  plate,  using  a 
stiff  etching  stock  that  lends  itself**®  to  framing.  In 
offering  to  send  you  a  hand-colored,  steel  engraved 
etching  of  this  famous  work,  we  feel  that**®  we  are 
giving  you  a  gift  very  worth  while. 

“There  must  be  some  strings  attached  to  this  offer 
somewhere,”  you  declare.  “This**®  person  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  give  away  such  an  exquisite  and  valuable  pres¬ 
ent  for  nothing.” 

In  a  sense***  you  are  right.  We  shall  have  to  limit 
the  distribution  somehow;  otherwise  the  demand 
would  be  considerably*®*  more  than  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  take  care  of.  But  we  repeat  that  the 
picture  is  absolutely**'*  free. 

If  you  will  return  the  coupon  we  are  enclosing, 
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wv  will  send  you  for  examination  a  box  of****  beau¬ 
tiful  Easter  Greeting  cards.  These  folders  are  lovely 
in  quality,  perfect  in  craftsmanship  and  even  more**** 
distinctive  than  any  etching  turned  out  by  an  artists' 
guild.  Each  card  is  new  and  exclusive,  and  each  is 
a  delightful****  print  of  color  and  artistry.  If  you 
were  to  have  any  one  of  them  done  alone,  it  would 
cost  you  several****  hundred  dollars,  yet  by  sending 
the  coupon  you  will  receive  all  fourteen  for  only 
one  dollar.  And  that  is****  not  all.  If  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied,  you  may  return  the  cards  and 
we  will  refund  your  money  I 

“Well,  all****  right,  what  do  I  do  next.^" 

Simply  this.  Write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  and  return  it  to  us.  In  addition***  to  the 
box  of  beautiful  cards  we  will  send  you  the  lovely 
Currier  and  Ives  print.  At  the  end  of  a  week,*** 
if  you  decide  you  want  to  keep  the  cards  and  the 
print,  you  send  one  dollar.  If  you  decide  you  do  not. 
want  to  keep***  the  cards,  return  them  and  keep  the 
print.  Isn’t  that  fair  enough?  But  remember,  the 
offer  is  limited  to**®  one  thousand  customers  only! 
The  first  come  the  first  served,  so  get  your  order 
in  today! 

Very  cordially  yours,  (439) 

Discoverer  of  Amperes 

From  the  ”New  York  Times’*  Magazine 

In  this  electrically  driven  age  we  talk  glibly  of 
“amperes,”  “amperemeters”  and  “amperage.”  How 
many**  iKoplc  know  how  these  terms  originated?  In 
the  center  of  a  tiny  square  in  the  ancient  Perrachc 
district**  of  Lyons,  France,  is  the  monument  to  Andre 
Marie  Ampere,  the  great  physicist  and  mathemati¬ 
cian,  whose*®  name  has  been  given  to  the  electric 
unit  in  acknowledgement  of  his  many  notable 
discoveries.** 

Walking  along  the  rue  Victor  Hugo  one  comes 
upon  it  quite  unexpectedly.  The  figure  of  the  fa¬ 
mous'**  scientist  rests  in  a  huge  chair.  At  night  the 
lights  near  by  are  so  few  and  so  dim  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to'**  realize  that  the  monument  they  reveal  so 
indistinedy  is  that  of  the  man  whose  discoveries 
helped  to  make'**  possible  the  brilliancy  of  our 
Broadways. 

Ampere’s  mathematical  genius  was  evidenced  when 
he  was  a'**  mere  infant.  It  is  said  that  with  pebbles 
and  bread  crumbs  he  worked  out  complicated  and 
elaborate  arithmetical'**  problems  before  he  even 
knew  the  figures  by  sight.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
said  that  he  knew  as  much***  about  mathematics  at 
18  as  he  did  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Quite  a 
starding  statement  when  one***  recalls  him  as  one 
of  the  chiefest  authorides  on  mathemadcs  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Ampire’s  most***  important  contribudons  to  sci¬ 
ence  were  the  esublishment  of  the  reladons  between 
electricity***  and  magnetism  and  the  development  of 
the  science  of  electro-magnetism,  which  followed. 
He  wrote***  many  interesdng  works  on  other  sub¬ 


jects.  Among  them  was  a  short  treatise  on  gambling. 
In  this  he  applied***  the  theories  of  mathematics  to 
prove  that  the  odds  were  against  the  man  who  en¬ 
gaged  in  gambling  habitually.  (321) 


This  Thing  Called  Success 

It  really  is  too  bad  that  there  aren’t  a  few  magic 
rules  which  if  automadcally  followed  would  result*® 
in  success.  It  would  make  matters  so  very  simple. 
However,  there  are  some  things  we  can  do  about 
this  business**  of  being  a  success. 

Do  you  want  more  friends?  Then  give  your  own 
friendship  to  a  larger  circle  of  people.  Do  you**  wish 
to  have  good  neighbors?  Then  give  neighborhness. 
Do  you  want  to  be  greeted  with  smiles?  Then  give 
smiles.  Just  remember,**  for  more  abundant  living 
there  must  be  more  giving. 

How  often  have  you  heard  some  one  say,  “When 
the  boss  gives  me  more'**  pay  I’ll  do  more  work." 
lliis  is  an  atdtude  that  is  bound  to  lead  to  failure. 
Those  who  succeed  are  the  ones  who  wake'**  up  to 
the  (act  that  there  must  be  giving  before  there  can 
be  getting. 

If  you  are  an  employee,  give  the  boss  more'**  and 
better  cooperation  than  he  exp>ects.  Give  suggesdons. 
Give  extra  hours  of  work  when  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands.'**  Work  at  your  job  as  though  you  owned 
the  place — then,  maybe,  you  will  own  it  some  day. 

Giving,  that’s  what  counts.  The  getting'**  will 
take  care  of  itself.  (184) 

Bringing  in  a  Big  Liner — How  It 
Seems  to  the  Man  on  the  Bridge 

By  CAPT.  GILES  C.  STEDMAN 
of  the  United  States  Lines 

From  **The  Sun  Deck,”  in  the  New  York  ”Sun” 

Possibly  the  observations  of  an  officer  attached  to 
a  transadantic  liner  will  be  of  interest**  to  those  who 
witness  from  office  windows  and  other  vantage  points, 
the  arrivals  of  the  giants  from  overseas.** 

Suppose  that  we  take  a  sudon  on  one  of  these 
leviathans  as  she  is  speeding  toward  Ambrose  after 
a**  sm<x>th  ocean  passage.  The  officers  and  crew 
have  taken  stations  for  entering  port,  which  means 
that  all  essential**  posidons  are  manned.  On  the 
106-foot  bridge  which  spans  the  ship  from  side  to 
side  there  is  much  aedvity.'**  In  the  center,  direedy 
in  front  of  the  helmsman,  is  the  officer-of-the-deck, 
conning  the  ship  through  a  squadron'**  of  fishing 
craft.  The  navigating  officer,  assisted  by  a  junior,  is 
busy  with  visual  bearings.'**  At  the  engine  room 
telegraphs  is  an  officer  standing  by,  while  just  inside 
the  wheelhouse  is  another'**  officer  in  charge  of  the 
communication  system.  Quartermasters  and  seamen 
supplement  each  officer,'**  while  on  the  flying  bridge 
the  chief  quartermaster  is  busily  arraying  flags  to  be 
flown  inside  the  harbor.***  On  the  starboard  wing 
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the  commodore  and  staff  captain  are  conversing  in  a 
low  tone,  to  all  visible  appearances**®  oblivious  of 
the  activity  about  them.  Far  up  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ship  is  the  hulking  form***  of  the  chief  officer  super¬ 
vising  the  preparation  of  the  anchors,  while  a  bit 
further  aft  is  a  junior**®  officer  directing  the  opening 
of  baggage  and  automobile  hatches. 

One  will  find  similar**®  activity  at  the  stern  of  the 
ship.  The  mail  has  already  been  hoisted  from  the 
hold,  is  now  sorted  and  stacked  in*®®  three  impos¬ 
ing  piles  ready  for  quick  discharge  at  the  dock. 
Masters-at-arms  constantly  patrol  this  area,  which**® 
is  roped  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  deck.  On 
the  fantail  a  boatswain  and  squad  of  sailors  are  ar¬ 
ranging  the**®  mooring  lines  to  insure  easy  handling 
at  the  dock.  Carpenters  and  saloon  deck  men  are 
busily  preparing**®  gangways  and  sideports  for  use, 
while  within  the  ship  itself  stewards  have  already 
accumulated  a  towering**®  pyramid  of  hand  baggage. 

As  the  vessel  rounds  Ambrose  Lightship  and 
heads  toward  the  lower  bay,  the  engines  are 
stopped*®®  and  we  drift  slowly  up  to  the  pilot  cut¬ 


ter,  which  has  already  placed  in  the  water  the  small 
boat  containing**®  the  pilot.  The  Sandy  Hook  pilots 
board  vessels  in  rotation,  the  tnan  at  the  top  of  the 
list  getting  whichever**®  ship  happens  to  come  along 
first. 

With  the  pilot  aboard  we  proceed  at  two-thirds 
siKed  through  Ambrose  Channel.  I**®  shall  never 
cease  to  marvel  at  the  magnificence  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  feat  which  made  possible  this  efficiently**® 
marked  broad  highway  of  the  sea.  Oldsters  tell  of 
the  lengthy  legislative  battle  fought  in  Congress 
before*®®  authorization  was  forthcoming  for  the 
project,  experts  claiming  that  the  channel  would  fill 
up  and  that  continual**®  dredging  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Instead  it  has  deepened  itself  and  today  has 
a  least  depth  of  forty-®*®five  feet  throughout. 

Progress  through  the  upper  bay  is  at  slow  speed, 
reducing  to  dead  slow  as  the  vessel  enters  the**® 


North  River.  When  abreast  of  Owl’s  Head  buoy 
the  immigration  tug  comes  puffing  alongside  with  a 
group  of  ship  news**®  men  huddled  together  on  the 
stern.  From  the  heights  of  the  bridge  they  always 
appear  to  be  cold!  Of  course,  early  morning,*®®  even 
in  midsummer,  is  often  chilly,  so  maybe  we  are  not 
entirely  wrong.  It  amuses  me  to**®  read  their  sym¬ 
pathetic  accounts  of  the  tough,  freezing,  winter  pas¬ 
sages  of  ocean  steamers.  Personally,  I’d**®  prefer  the 
Atlantic  crossing  to  seven  January  dawns  on  the  deck 
of  that  tug! 

As  we  crawl  up  the  North**®  River  all  sorts  of 
small  craft  dodge  in  and  out,  while  ferryboats  shut¬ 
tle  from  shore  to  shore.  The  capabilities  of**®  the 
New  York  harbor  boat  captains  is  traditional,  while 
their  courtesy  in  extending  every  advantage*®®  to 
large  liners  has  reduced  accidents  to  a  minimum. 

The  vessel  is  now  off  the  Chelsea  piers  and  the 
docking**®  pilot  has  reached  the  bridge.  While  six 
tugboats  are  tying  up  at  various  places  along  the 
ship’s  side,  the  tidal**®  conditions  are  being  discussed 
with  the  pilot.  The  arrival  at  the  pier  b  timed  to 


the  hour  of  slack  water,**®  but  local  weather  con¬ 


ditions  often  upset  the  best  calculations.  Today  we 
seem  to  have  hit  it  just**®  right,  for  the  ship  slides 
into  her  berth  without  difficulty  and  another  voyage 
is  completed.  (798) 

Morning  Dew  Inspired  Modem 
Refrigeration 

The  dew  on  the  morning  grass  suggested  the  idea 
which  lead  to  the  invention  of  modern  electric*®  re¬ 
frigeration.  Lord  Kelvin,  so  the  story  goes,  walking 
one  morning  through  his  estate,  was  suddenly  im¬ 
pressed  by*®  the  coolness  of  the  air  and  the  freshness 
of  the  grass  and  the  trees,  which  he  immediately 
attributed  to*®  the  dew,  nature’s  methods  of  re¬ 
freshing  our  natural  foodstuff.  Dew  cools  the  earth, 
bringing  back  vigor  and  life.  He*®  quickly  returned 
to  his  laboratory  in  the  basement  of  the  Glasgow 
University,  where,  it  was  said,*®®  he  began  the  ex¬ 
periment,  based  on  the  dew  on  the  grass,  which 
lead  to  the  invention  of  artificial**®  refrigeration  now 
used  everywhere  in  the  world.  (129) 


Sentences  on  Similar  Words 

From  **The  Stenographic  Expert*’ 

By  WILLARD  B.  BOTTOME 

At  the  dedication  of  the  church  the  architects  made 
a  deduction  on  their  original  figures  because*®  of  the 
detection  of  an  error  in  computation. 

The  speaker  gave  in  his  discourse  a  wonderful 
description*'*  of  the  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri. 

I  question  the  desirability  of  doing  anything  at 
this  time*®  to  disturb  the  method  of  distributing 
advertising  literature  for  the  campaign. 

We  seemed  destined  not*®  to  reach  our  destination 
before  evening,  although  the  distance  is  not  great 
and  darkness  was  far  distant. 

Diligence*'*'’  is  a  quality  that  can  be  cultivated  if 
you  form  the  habit  of  being  diligent  each  day. 

I**®  will  give  the  matter  earnest  consideration  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  young  man  resents  any**®  allusion  to  the 
election,  and  seems  to  be  under  the  illusion  that 
elusion  (not  elision)  of**®  customary  regulations  goes 
undetected. 

The  electrical  appliance  was  enlarged  in  order  to**® 
improve  the  electric  current. 

It  depends  on  which  side  of  the  ocean  you  are 
whether  you  emigrate  or*®®  immigrate  to  America. 

The  eminent  clergyman  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  excommunication**®  on  account  of  his  extreme 
views. 

We  people  of  America  can  hardly  understand 
English  as  it  is  spoken**®  in  England. 

The  invoice  indicated  that  my  friend  had  made 
so  large  a  sale  that  I  was  almost  envious.**'* 

I  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  make  an 
estimate  on  so  large  a  project. 


march,  1938 
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Wc  expect  all  except**'*  the  president  to  be  there. 

If  no  excess  of  moisture  exists  in  this  compound, 
it  will  be  necessary  to*®*  expend  much  energy  in 
order  to  expand  it. 

What  excuse  can  you  offer  when  you  execute  such 
jKK>rly**®  written  shorthand? 

The  man  with  the  expansive  smile  wore  an  ex¬ 
pensive  suit. 

The  oldest  Bible  extant  has  been  bargained**®  for, 
and  he  will  go  to  any  extent  to  secure  it. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  soldiers  that  the  officers*** 
fought  at  the  fort. 

I  feel  that  I  am  favored  when  I  have  time  to 
spend  a  few  hours  with  my  favorite  authors. 

The**®  philosopher  is  popular  among  his  fellows 
in  the  college  where  he  teaches  philosophy. 

We  can  furnish*'*'*  fourteen  men  to  help  search  to 
a  finish  for  the  fortune. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to**®  have  all  these 
reixjrts  ready  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  child’s  guardian  is  sitting  in  the  garden. 

The**®  amount  hereinafter  mentioned  will  not  be 
taken  into  account  hereafter. 

It  is  highly  improbable***  that  the  airplane  can  re¬ 
main  high  up  above  the  clouds  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  is  neither  human  nor  humane**'*  to  take  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage  of  others. 

It  was  not  his  intention  to  indulge  in  the  bad 
habit  of®**  inattention,  but  the  speaker  could  not  hold 
his  interest. 

It  is  )x>s$ible  to  indulge  certain  whims  and  fan¬ 
cies®**  without  being  considered  too  indulgent  to 
one’s  own  wishes. 

.\n  ingeniously  contrived  trap  was  invented**®  by 
the  ingenuous  young  man. 

Injustice  always  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  re¬ 
lation  between®**  individuals  or  nations. 

The  inside  of  a  woman’s  home  always  gives  in¬ 
sight  as  to  her  knowledge  of  the®**  proper  finish 
and  arrangement. 

My  instant  recognition  of  the  man  received  in¬ 
stantaneous  response. 

If*"*  a  man  is  intelligent,  his  face  will  surely  re¬ 
flect  his  intelligence. 

I  do  not  intend  to  indent  the***  paragraphs  very 
much. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  investigate  matters 
fully  before  we  invest*"*  in  oil  stock.  (643) 

(To  be  coHlimued  next  monlhj 


The  Arrival  of  the  Mail 

By  CLARA  BEARDSLEY 

Washington  High  School,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota 

Written  especinlly  jor  use  with  Chapter  Eleven  of  the 
Manual 

How  eagerly  we  look  forward  today  to  the  arrival 
of  the  mail  when  even  the  locomotive  cannot*®  bring 
it  soon  enough  and  we  have  resorted  to  the  airships. 
How  much  more  eagerly  it  must  have  been  awaited*® 
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in  that  isolated  vicinity  of  the  far  West  in  the  ’60’s 
and  70’s. 

The  government  authorities**  did  not  think  it 
practical  to  establish  a  mail  route  between  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  extremities*®  of  the  United  States 
and  it  took  many  days  to  bring  it  by  vessel.  There¬ 
fore  the  responsibility  of**®  regulating  its  delivery  by 
stage  coach  and  pony  express  was  left  to  private 
parties  in  the  ’60’s’*"  and  ’70’s. 

There  are  a  few  people  who  can  recall  the  days 
of  the  stage  coach.  Drawn  by  four  or  six  well- 
matched  horses**®  it  carried  many  celebrities  over 
its  route.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  ride  did  not 
improve**®  the  disposition,  but  it  gave  one  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  su{>eriority.  In  those  days  one  hundred  and 
fifty**®  dollars  was  a  great  sum  of  money  to  pay 
for  a  trip.  But  the  popularity  of  the  stage  coach 
waned  as*®*  the  railroad  was  built  westward. 

It  was  the  romantic  life  of  the  pony  express  that 
appealed  especially  to  the®**  young  man.  To  leap 
into  his  saddle  and  dash  away  like  a  young  Lochin- 
var,  followed  by  the  admiring  gaze  of**®  young  and 
old  was  reward  enough  for  all  the  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships  he  must  endure.  He  carried  the  mail  seventy***- 
five  miles.  Every  twenty-five  miles  he  received  a 
fresh  mount,  and  after  a  two  minutes’  stop,  the  time 
it  took  to***  transfer  the  mail  from  one  pony  to  the 
other,  he  was  on  his  way. 

He  lived  in  a  dream  world  of  romance.  He  hoped*®* 
he  might  have  an  encounter  with  the  Indians,  whose 
cunning  and  ferocity  in  those  days  had  not  been**® 
overestimated.  He  could  picture  an  enthusiastic 
audience  listening  to  his  account  of  his  narrow 
escape.**®  He  knew  the  topography  of  his  route  well. 
Near  the  bluffs  and  along  the  narrow  wooded  trails 
there  was  the**®  likelihood  of  an  Indian  attack.  He 
had  to  depjend  more  on  the  fleetness  of  his  pony  than 
on  his  gun  to*"®  get  him  safely  out  of  the  locality 
where  the  Red  Man  lay  in  wait  for  him. 

Sometimes  he  reached  the  end  of  his*®®  route  to 
find  that  the  relief  man  was  unable  to  take  the  mail, 
so  he  must  press  onward,  but  the  unfamiliarity**®  of 
the  route  made  it  more  alluring  to  him. 

A  telegram  was  sent  ahead  telling  when  the  rider 
would**®  arrive  at  his  station  and  there  was  sure  to 
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be  a  grand  "turnuut”  upon  his  arrival.  Even  the 
pony  seemed***  to  sense  the  importance  of  a  grand 
entry  and  at  the  psychological  moment  would  break 
into  a  wild***  gallop  down  the  street  amidst  the 
cheering  of  the  crowd  gathered  around.  That  eve¬ 
ning  a  program  would  be  given,  the**®  brass  band 
would  play  Yankee  Doodle  and  other  old  favorites 
of  that  time  and  the  belles  and  beaux  would  waltz 
until  morning.**®  Even  the  pony  was  remembered 
and  was  decorated  with  ribbons  torn  from  the  ladies’ 
bonnets. 

When  the**®  telegraph  lines  were  extended,  news 
travelled  much  faster  than  the  pony  express  could 
carry  it.  The  career  of**®  both  the  suge  coach  and 
pony  express  was  short,  but  they  had  served  their 
fundamental  purpose,  political  and**®  economic.  They 
had  aided  in  the  unification  of  East  and  West.  (593) 


From  the  Port  Captain 

On  Papers  Required  for  Entrance  and  Clearance 
of  Vessels 

TO  ALL  MASTERS  AND  PURSERS: 

Add  the  attached  to  your  list  of  papers  required 
for  Entrance  and  Clearance  of  Vessels.*® 

For  Office  use  on  arrival: 

(a)  4  copies  of  Temperature  reports 

(b)  3  copies  of  Deck  Abstract 

(c) *®2  copies  of  Engine  Abstract 

(d)  3  copies  of  Payroll 

(e)  Requisitions  for  outward  stores  for  Deck, 
Engine,*®  and  Steward  Departments. 

(f)  Copies  of  requisitions  for  repairs  for  these 
departments 

(g)  Searching  reports  in*®  duplicate 

(h)  Crew  Custom  Declaraticm 

(i)  Detention  report  on  Stowaways,  members  of 
crew,  and  passengers*®®  (Company  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form)  in  quadruplicate. 

(i)  Accident  and  Illness  reports  (5  copies) 

For  Office**®  use  oh  departure: 

(a)  2  copies  of  Port  Abstracts 

(b)  2  copies  of  Cleaning  reports 

(c)  2  copies  of**®  Crew  List 

Pajiers  to  be  made  up  prior  to  sailing  from  U.S.  Ports: 
1  copy  Form  No.  689**®  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor 
(Changes  in  Crew) 

1  copy  Form  No.  628**®  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor 
covering  outbound  passengers,  aliens  and  citizens. 

.Steward  Department*®®  data  required: 

3  copies  Steward  Voyage  Book,  complete  23  sheets 
3  copies  Steward  Department  Crew  list**® 

3  copies  All  extra  meal  reports,  same  signed  by 
Master,  Supercargo,  or  Agent  at  loading  port 
3  copies**®  Bills  and  requisitions  for  purchases  at 
outports,  approved  by  Master  and  signed  bv 
supplier 

6  copies**®  Accident  and  Illness  reports 


5  copies  Vessels  on  which  there  is  a  bar,  five  copies 
of  all  bar  papers,  invoices**®  covering  purchases 
and  requisitions 

3  copies  Laundry  list  signed  by  driver  (296) 

The  Square  Peg 

By  DOROTHY  COTTRELL 

Reprinted  from  “Hearst’s  International-Cosmopolitan" 

for  April,  1933,  by  special  permission  of  author 
and  publishers 

Part  I 

Big  Bill  looked  into  Spotted  Sue’s  box,  and  said: 
“Well,  I’m  blowed  and  blasted!’’  He  turned  the 
puppies  over  with  the  toe  of*®  his  boot,  and  added: 
"Well,  strike  me  pink!” 

Here,  in  the  parched  Southwest  of  Queensland — 
where  dogs  are  neither  white  nor  woolly — in*®  a 
most  respectable,  close-haired,  hard-biting,  blue- 
coated,  black-spotted  family  of  Australian  catde  dogs, 
there*®  had  appeared  a  snow-white  woolly  puppy 
that  looked  like  a  little  bear. 

His  chubby  nose  was  shorter  than  those  of  the*® 
others.  His  legs  were  shorter  than  the  legs  of  his 
seven  blue  brothers  and  sisters;  his  raspberry -soled 
feet  were*®®  heavier.  And  when,  some  days  later,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  they  were  darker  than  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  litter,  while**®  his  tiny,  jetty  button 
of  a  nose  was  set  above  a  wider,  pinker  smile.  He 
was  much  heavier  than  the**®  rest.  He  also  had 
more  play  in  him  than  any  of  the  others,  and  was 
always  the  first  to  come  rolling  and  waddling**®  to 
meet  peoj^e. 

From  babyhood  the  blue  puppies  were  inclined  to 
get  down  to  business  over  bones  and  scraps  and**® 
to  make  infantine  attempts  to  “heel”  each  other — 
which  convinced  Big  Bill,  their  owner,  that  they 
were  going  to  be  “real*®®  dogs.”  But  the  white  puppy 
bounced  upon  woolly  legs  and  rolled  delightedly 
upon  its  woolly  back  and  chased  its  small**®  fat  tail. 
Big  Bill  called  him  Bulla. 

His  good  nature  was  inexhaustible.  The  other 
puppies  early  sensed  a**®  difference  in  him,  and  they 
worried  him  accordingly,  bit  at  his  chubby  hams  and 
took  away  his  bones — but  he  thought**®  it  all  a 
grand  game. 

He  was  sublimely  unfitted  to  his  environment. 
While  the  closely  wire-coated,  spotted**®  litter  lay 
sleeping  placidly  in  a  sun  which  turns  white  glass 
to  purple  and  hits  like  a  hammer,  the  white  puppy*®® 
gasped  and  shook  in  half-apologetic  a|X)plexy  in  the 
scant  shade. 

Out  of  seven  blue,  wiry  coats  the  burrs**®  were 
scratched  with  ease.  In  his  snowy  wex)!  they  became 
hopelessly  embedded.  The  seven  blue  pups  bathed 
deftly  in  an**®  old  iron  camp  oven  under  the  tap, 
but  when  Bulla  got  in  the  water  all  splashed  out. 
For  in  the  camp  oven,  as**®  elsewhere,  he  simply 
did  not  fit. 

“I  should  have  called  you  ‘The  Square  Peg’!”  said 
Big  Bill. 
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An  Education  in 

TYPOGRAPHY 


is  essential  to  students  who  must 
secure  positions  in  competition 
with  experienced  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  typists. 

With  the  great  advance  made  in 
office  machinery  for  duplicating 
and  printing,  a  young  graduate 
who  is  familiar  with  typ6graphic 


layout  has  something  to  offer  a 
business  executive. 

The  Vari  -  Typer  Composing 
Machine,  because  of  its  many 
features  that  lend  themselves  to 
typographic  preparation,  is  the 
only  machine  within  the  ability 
of  typists  to  operate  that  gives 
training  in  typography. 


INVESTIGATE 

Vari-Typer 


VARI-TYPER  DUPLICATOR 
MODEL  14» 

PRICED  FROM  $230.00 


Do  not  deny  your  students  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  office  practice 
that  is  in  great  demand  in  business 
today.  Write  for  full  particulars. 


FEATURES 


1.  Interchangeable 
Type. 

2.  Horizontal 
Letter  -  Spacing 
Control. 

3.  Vertical  Line- 
Spacing  Control. 

4.  Uniform- Impres¬ 
sion  Control. 


5.  Bold-face  Head¬ 
ings  Repeat  Key. 

6.  Margin  Justifica¬ 
tion  Key. 

7.  Shadow  Light. 

8.  Open-End  Car¬ 
riage. 

9.  Standard  K  e  y  - 
board. 


RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORP. 

MANUFACTURERS 

17  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


When  inguiring  about  the  Vari-Typer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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But  the  pup  was  so  good-natured  about**®  his 
many  catastrophes  that  everyone  save  the  catde  dogs 
had  to  like  him.  Cattle  dogs  are,  however,*®®  a  re¬ 
served,  dour  people.  They  will  love  one  man  with 
a  devotion  that  nothing  can  kill.  But  they  are  not 
demonstrative**®  about  it.  Strangers  they  snub  on 
principle. 

They  are  the  sort  of  dogs  who  believe  in  work 
first,  and  play  if**®  there’s  time  left — which  there 
isn’t.  They  seldom  bark.  They  fight  savagely  and 
at  the  smallest  provocation,  but  they  never**®  make 
a  noise  over  their  fights.  Above  all,  they  despise 
frivolity — and  Bulla  was  frivolous. 

He  tried  to**®  play  with  everything.  One  day  he 
even  tried  to  play  with  a  calf;  and  when  a  cattle 
puppy  tries  to  play  with*®®  a  calf,  instead  of  endeav¬ 
oring  to  hamstring  it — why,  he  cannot  sink  lower. 

Big  Bill  gave  a  roar  when  he  saw**®  the  disgust¬ 
ing  sight,  and  threw  some  stones  at  Bulla,  who 
bounced  and  tried  to  catch  the  stones.  So  Big  Bill 
caught  him  and  gave  him**®  a  whipping,  and  after 
Big  Bill  had  finished.  Spotted  Sue,  who  was  outraged 
that  a  son  of  hers  should  behave  in  this**®  way, 
rolled  Bulla  over  and  bit  his  stomach.  And  as  he 
ran  for  his  kennel  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  took 
bites**®  at  his  hind  quarters. 

But  the  very  next  time  he  saw  the  calves  coming 
out  of  the  pen  he  began  to  give  small  skips*®®  of 
pleasure,  and  finally  went  out  to  bounce  before  a 
red  bull-calf,  inviting  him  to  a  schottish. 

Big  Bill  was**®  manager  of  a  great  cattle-and -sheep 
station,  and  his  particular  pride  was  his  breed  of  cattle 
dogs.  All  across"*®  Queensland,  and  even  out  along 
the  vast  stretches  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  it  was 
a  common  thing**®  for  men  to  ask  if  some  particu¬ 
larly  good  dog  was  “one  of  Bill’s.”  If  it  was,  then 
it  commanded  its  twenty**®  pounds  any  day. 

Tim  was  Big  Bill’s  little  son,  and  since  the  death 
of  Big  Bill’s  wife  had  been  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
But^®®  Tim  could  not  walk.  When  Big  Bill  was  at 
home  he  carried  the  child  everywhere  upon  his  great 
shoulders,  and  at  other’*®  times  Tim  labored  around 
in  a  homemade  cart  fashioned  from  a  pickle  box 
on  four  wooden  wheels.  It  might  take  him’*®  an 
hour  to  go  from  the  house  to  the  store — a  distance 
of  fifty  yards  or  so — and  sometimes  he  got  stuck  on 
some  tiny’*®  obstacle.  Still,  he  was  as  cheerful  a 
scrap  of  life  as  Bulla  himself. 

Tim  would  often  toil  down  to  see  the’*®  puppies, 
an  old  felt  hat  pulled  over  his  curls,  his  face  crimson 
with  the  exertions  of  the  journey.  Once  there,  he 
would*®®  teach  them  to  sit  up  and  give  their  paws 
and  “play  dead.” 

“I  would  like  the  white  puppy  for  mine,”  he 
said. 

“You  can  have  him  if**®  he’s  good,”  said  Big  Bill. 
“I  would  like  him  even  if  he’s  bad,”  said  Tim. 
He  added,  with  a  rueful  litde  smile,  “I’ll  never**® 
‘work’  him,  anyway.” 

But  this  annoyed  Big  Bill.  He  never  liked  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  didn’t  matter  whether  bis**®  son  had  a 
good  working  dog  or  not.  He  said  sharply:  “If 
he’s  no  good  he  doesn’t  stay  here.  That’s  that.” 


Hm  patted  the**®  puppy’s  broad  back.  Big  Bill 
went  away  frowningly  to  arrange  for  the  selection 
and  fattening  of  his  intended*®®  entries  in  the  Wilson 
Siding  Annual  Stock  Show.  This  event  would  not 
take  place  for  almost  nine  months,  and  Big**®  Bill 
was  glad,  for,  although  he  was  ringmaster,  and 
although  year  after  year  he  won  the  bull-throwing 
and  rough-riding**®  contests  and  was  proud  of  this, 
there  was  one  event  that  marred  the  show  for  him. 

Every  year  as  the  Boys’  Open  Contests**®  for 
Skill  came  near,  he  felt  a  sharp  pain  at  his  heart, 
for  he  knew  he  would  have  to  stand  beside  old  Judge 
Heath  and  the**®  committee,  and  see  one  ecstatic 
little  boy  after  another  seize  his  prize  and  flee  with 
it  in  a  daze  of’®®®  joy.  A  prize  for  the  boy  and  dog 
who  best  “cut  out”  a  beast;  a  prize  for  the  boy 
who  thundered  in  ahead  of  the  rest’®*®  on  a  fat, 
disgusted  pony  in  the  Half-Mile  Tilt;  a  prize  for 
the  best  driving  through  the  Maze.  .  .  .  And  over  in 
the’®*®  stands  he  could  sec  Tim’s  little  face,  fearful 
with  eagerness. 

“And  he’ll  never  know  it  once,”  thought  the  man, 

“ — and  there’s  more  thrill  in  getting’®*®  one  of 
those  little  nickel  mugs  when  you’re  a  kid  than  in 
licking  the  world  later!  And  he’ll  never  know  it.” 

He’®*®  remembered  how,  when  he  himself  was 
twelve,  he  had  won  the  Cutting  Out  the  Beast  event 
in  the  same  dusty  ring.  Won”®®  it  with  Old  Bluey — 
a  grim  warrior  of  a  dog  from  whom  all  his  later 
famous  dogs  had  sprung. 

Striding  into”*®  the  office  now,  a  grim  man  of 
forty-two,  he  passed  his  arm  across  his  eyes  because 
there  would  be  no  such  moment”*®  for  his  little  son. 

Partly  because  of  the  boy’s  preference.  Big  Bill  gave 
Bulla  more  than  his  share  of  preliminary”*®  train¬ 
ing.  When  he  saw  that  the  dog  was  “difficult,”  he 
redoubled  his  efforts.  For  one  thing,  he  hated  to”*® 
have  a  failure;  for  another,  he  liked  the  absurd 
woolly  bear  of  a  dog  and  wanted  to  make  something 
of  him.’*®* 

When  the  big  bangtail  muster  came.  Big  Bill  took 
all  the  puppies  down  to  the  yards  with  him  for  the 
crucial  test  of  their’**®  lives.  There  he  first  tied 
them  in  the  shade  of  a  kurrajong  to  watch  the  big 
dogs  work. 

Big  Bill  saw  with  satisfaction’**®  that  the  blue 
puppies  followed  the  whole  routine  of  the  work  with 
eager  eyes,  their  bodies  flattening  to  the  earth, 
their’**®  jaws  slavering  in  sympathy.  Of  Bulla  he 
was  not  sure. 

All  day  long  the  red  dust  blotted  out  the  sun,  and 
in’**®  the  sickly  light  the  cattle  surged  and  pushed 
and  bellowed,  protesting,  angry,  frightened — the 
stirring  sound  of  the  yards.’*®®  Every  blue  puppy 
did  well.  Some  were  a  shade  over-savage,  some  too 
rushing,  but  ail  would  be  great  dogs  with  train¬ 
ing.’**®  All  were  praised  by  the  men,  approved  by 
the  two  old  dogs.  When  a  pup  did  extra  well  he 
got  a  piece  of  liver. 

Then’**®  it  was  Bulla’s  turn.  He  had  been  bounc¬ 
ing  and  laughing  all  day;  had  been  pleased  when 
one  of  his  brothers  was  praised.  Now  he’**®  was 
delighted  that  it  was  his  turn  at  last.  He  had  been 
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sure  he  would  not  be  forgotten,  but  his  heart  had 
sunk  a'**®  little  each  time  one  of  the  others  had 
gone  out.  Now  his  turn  was  here!  (1392) 

(To  be  coutinmeJ  next  month) 

How  Many  Make  Needless  Mistakes 
by  Not  Paying  Attention? 

By  JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Two  little  boys  and  the  man  who  drove  the  horse 
gut  out  of  the  wagon  in  an  old  town  in  front  of  the 
public*®  library,  over  the  door  of  which  was  a  statue 
of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

One  of  the  little  boys  was  lame,  and  as*®  he  went 
slowly  up  the  steps  he  heard  a  man  in  front  of  him 
say  to  another  boy:  “Yes,  that's  Franklin,  and  when¬ 
ever*®  the  marble  man  hears  the  city  clock  strike, 
he  steps  out  of  his  niche  and  steps  down.’’- 

The  little  lame  chap  was  startled,*®  and  wondered 
how  it  could  be.  As  visitors,  they  spent  a  half  hour 
in  looking  about  the  library,  when  suddenly*®®  the 
city  clock  began  to  strike,  and  the  little  lame  lad, 
without  a  word,  hurried  off  by  himself,  returning**® 
quickly  with  a  mortified  look  on  his  face.  “What's 
up  with  you?"  said  his  friend.  “Why,  I  thought  you 
heard  that  man  on  the  steps**®  say  as  we  came  up 
that  when  the  city  clock  struck,  Franklin  come  off 
of  his  pedestal.” 

“Not  quite,”  said  his  friend.  “You  see  how*** 
mistakes  are  made  for  want  of  attention.  He  said  that 
‘when  the  statue  heard  the  clock  strike,  he  came  out 
of  his  niche.’  ” 

That**®  little  country  boy  never  forgot  how  he 
fooled  himself  by  not  half  listening  to  what  was 
being  told  on  the  steps.*®® 

Cultivate  a  habit  of  listening  to  what  is  being  said 
to  you.  (212) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

Cackle!  Cackle! 

Freshman:  We  sure  have  a  fine  landlady.  She 
saved  me  the  most  tender  part  of  the  chicken  when 
I  was  late  for  dinner*®  yesterday. 

Soph:  What  part  was  that? 

Freshman:  The  gravy.  (30) 

Sweet  Sue 

He  (teaching  her  to  drive):  In  case  of  emergcnc>, 
the  first  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  put  on  the  brake. 

She:  Why,*®  1  thought  it  came  with  the  car.  (25). 

Making  Them  Bristle 

A  young  lawyer  had  been  retained  by  a  farmer  to 
prosecute  a  railroad  for  killing  twenty-four  hogs. 
He  wanted*®  to  impress  the  jury  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  injury. 


■’Twenty-four  hogs,  gentlemen,”  he  said.  “Just 
think!*®  Twenty-four — twice  the  number  there  are 
in  the  jury  box.”  (50) 

Friendly  Overtures 

“Are  you  making  any  progress  in  getting 
acquainted  with  those  fashionable  people  who  have 
iust  moved  next  door?”*® 

“Their  cat  invited  our  cat  over  to  a  musical  last 
night.”  (31) 

The  City  Urchin 

“What  little  boy  can  tell  me  the  home  of  the 
swallow?” 

“The  home  of  the  swallow,”  answered  Bobby,  "is 
in  the  stomach.”  (20) 

Not  Returning  That  Way 

Sid:  Where  did  you  get  that  black  eye? 

Joe:  1  told  the  conductor  I  was  traveling  on  my 
face  and  he  punched  my  ticket.  (20) 

Stuck! 

“What’s  the  matter,  little  boy?  Why  are  you 
crying?" 

“Oh,  my  kite  won’t  fly,  and  my  father  made  it 
out  of  flypaper,  too.”  (20) 
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Double  their  value  to  business 
and  their  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment 

Machines  make  jobs  for  those  who  can  operate 
them.  And  Underwood  Sundstrand  Adding-Figur¬ 
ing  Machines,  mounting  in  popularity  month  by 
month  with  business  executives  and  operators, 
are  offering  good  job  opportunities  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers. 

Business  likes  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  be¬ 
cause  it  is  fast,  accurate,  sturdy,  dependable. 
Operators  like  tlic  Underwood  Sundstrand  be 
cause  of  its  simplified  10-key  operation,  its  easy. 


effortless  action  .  .  .  because  thev  hnntr  there  is  a 
demand  for  competent  operators  of  this  popular 
machine  everywhere  in  business  today. 

Why  not  make  up  your  mind  to  double  your 
employment  opportunities.^  If  yours  is  not  one 
of  the  schools  that  includes  Underwood  Sund¬ 
strand  operation  in  its  regular  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  today,  write  us  for  full  information.  Every 
Underwood  Machine  is  backed  by  nation-wide, 
company-owned  service  facilities. 

Adding  Machint  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 
Adding  Masbints,  Typewriters,  Accounting  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Train  a  Citizen— Not  a  Lawyer! 

At  last,  a  business  law  text  that  actually  is  in  full  harmony 
with  today*s  emphasis  on  the  social  values  in  education. 

One  of  the  authors  is  a  widely  known  social  science  author¬ 
ity,  another  a  successful  lawyer,  and  the  third  an  active 
and  experienced  high  school  teacher  of  business  law. 

Essentials  of  Commercial  Law,  Revised 

By  Whigam,  Jones,  and  Moody 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THESE  FEATURES? 


Highly 

Readable 


Dependable 

Law 


Technical  treatment  has  been  reduced  to  an  impressive 
minimum.  The  social  science  author  and  the  teacher 
author  saw  to  that.  '^Essentials  of  Commercial  Law” 
is  one  business  law  text  that  is  interesting  to  the  student. 

The  lawyer  author  allowed  his  associates  to  socialize  the 
treatment,  but  jealously  guarded  against  any  inaccuracies 
of  law. 


Aids  to 
Learning 


Aids  for 
the  Teacher 


All  three  of  the  authors  have  had  teaching  experience. 
They  arranged  the  book  in  short  lesson  units,  placed  the 
"High  Points”  (a  preview)  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter,  gave  the  book  life  with  pertinent  illustrations, 
carefully  chose  easily  understood  case  problems  for  each 
chapter,  added  questions  that  promote  thinking  and 
group  discussion,  and  inserted  a  wealth  of  notebook 
suggestions. 

A  praaical  teacher’s  manual  and  a  modern  correlated 
testing  program  complete  the  splendid  arrangement  of 
material  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  do  the 
finest  of  jobs  with  this  text. 

List  Price,  ^1.40 
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